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Valle Crucis Abbey. 


Tuis exquisite relic of a past age is finely 
situated in a secluded spot surrounded with hills 
and embowered in trees. Its east and west ends, 
and the south transept, are tolerably perfect, and 
numerrous delicate pillars with gracefully orna- 
mented capitals are scattered in beautiful irregu- 
larity over the ground. The branches of several 
fine ash-trees bend over the ruined arches, and 
ivy, not too luxuriant to conceal the beauties it 
adorns, climbs amongst the clustered columns, 
making them still more charming to look on. 
One fine circular arch is filled with three delicate 
lancet windows, each surmounted with a rose, 
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the tracery of which is still preserved. So frail 
appears the wall which supports them, that one 
fears the gales of winter will not spare them 
long, even in the sheltered position which they 
occupy. There is still a great deal left of the 
abbey, and some parts are singularly strong and 
firm, defying time and the elements. Valle 
Crucis Abbey was founded in 1200, by Madoc ap 
Griffith Madoc, lord of the neighboring castle of 
Dinas Brin, who was buried here, after a life of 
rapine and violence, which he hoped would be 
expiated by the piety he showed in spending 
large sums of money on this beautiful structure, 
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Harlech Castle. 


From Tan y Bwlch, whose pretty inn we quit- 
ted with regret, our route lay on the opposite 
side of the great marsh toward Harlech Castle, 
a fine old fortress originally built in the middle 
of the sixth century by a British prince, and onits 
ruins Edward the First constructed the present, 
which was finished in the 13th century, and be- 
came the scene of many contentions between 
Owen Glendwr and the English: it afforded a 
temporary asylum to the ill-fated Margaret of 
Anjou, when she fled from her persecutors after 
the battle of Northampton. It was the last of 
the castles in North Wales which held out for 
Charles the First, and it now stands an imposing 
ruin, commanding one side of the Bay of Cardi- 
gan, while the other is defended by the fortress 
of Criccaeth. For many miles along our road 
we beheld the bristling turrets of this fine monu- 
ment of antique warfare darkly rising against 
the clear sky. The long extent of marshy vale 
before it is reached is desolate and gloomy, and 
the approach to the open sea is a welcome sight. 

The road from Harlech to Barmouth is rocky 
and picturesque, with the fine open sea close by 
and its broad sands. Nothing can be more 
dreary and insignificant than the little towns, 
although Barmouth has become of late a great 
resort of sea-bathers; and many persons who 
fear to encounter the expenses of Aberytswith 
choose this somewhat desolate spot for the bene- 
fit of the advantages it can offer: there are, 
however, a few good houses. From hence the 
scenery becomes less wild and bare, and im- 
proves in beauty, till, by the wooded banks of 
the charming river Mawddach, which for many 
miles feels the influence of the tide, all becomes 
luxuriant and pleasing. The hills come crowd- 





ing forward, each offering some new attraction, 
till, on approaching Dolgelley, the fine outline of 
Cader Idris, one of the most striking of Welsh 
mountains, comes suddenly into view. The sail 
up the river from Barmouth to Dolgelley is 
equally agreeable as the journey by land, and it 
is difficult to decide as to which bank is to be 
preferred, both offering so much to admire. The 
town of Dolgelley shines out from the valley, a 
most alluring spot, with the fine river, the 
bridge, and the background of mountains and 
trees; all this at a distance is beautiful to be- 
hold, but wondrous is the change on a near ap- 
proach. 

Dolgelleu, or Dolgelley, the Vale of the Hazel, 
is the chief town of Merionethshire ; and, hearing 
that fact, the stranger is not a little astonished 
on crossing the bridge and driving into the rug- 
ged streets of a wretched village to find that he 
is arrived at his destination. We looked round 
us in amazement when we stept forth from the 
large ugly inn, and found ourselves in this shab- 
biest of Welsh towns, where we could not con- 
jecture how it was posaible that assizes and mar- 
kets of importance in the Principality could be 
held. Most of the towns in Wales are mean in 
the extreme, but Dolgelley certainly is the very 
Priam of British cities for ‘‘sovereign deso- 
lation.” 

It had looked so bright and gay and pleasant 
a mile off, and the situation is so exquisite, that 
we began to believe ourselves under the influ- 
ence of a spell, or just awaking from one, to find 
our fairy palaces changed into hovels; this had 
so often happened to us in France, that we were 
less excusable in having raised our expectations 
so highly. We were not, however, allowed long 




















to look upon the little stone caves in this hazel | 


bower, for the usual hospitality of the country 
was again extended to us, and we took up our 
abode during our stay at the seat of a gentleman 
in the vicinity. From thence we had many op- 
portunities of visiting the charming spots with 
which this part of the country abounds. Not 
that a traveler is ill-accommodated, even in this 
ill-built and unprepossessing place, where very 





Parliament House of Owen Glendwr. 


neat, clean lodgings can be had, and where the 
inn is sufficiently commodious and good; but there 
is not a street in which a prospect of any thing 
in the slightest degree alluring can be obtained 
although the whole country round is a paradise. 
It is recorded that a native of Dolgelley, on being 
asked to describe the town, threw a cork and a 
handful of nut-shells on a table, and letting the 
one represent the church and the others the 
plan of the buildings, gave as good an idea as 
could possibly be conveyed of the style of archi- 


Town of Dolgelley. 

















tecture and form of the streets. The church is 
not old or picturesque either within or without; 
one monument alone of any interest remains 
hidden in a corner: itis of an early date, and 
has the effigy of a knight in full armor, bearing 
the inscription—‘‘ Hic jacet Maurice, filius Ynyr 
Vychan.” The family of Vaughan, or Vychan, 
were long the lords of this part of Wales, and are 
still the chief personages. 

A few rugged stones, in a dirty cor- 
ner, is all that remains of the Parlia- 
ment House where Owen Glendwr 
held meetings with his friends; but, 
though probably many of the houses 
are built on the sites of convents, no- 
thing is left to indicate such an origin, 
or to redeem the town from ugliness, 
or render it a fitting abode for animals 
of a higher species than the huge frogs 
which, as is usual in Welsh towns, 
make the streets their favorite resort. 

Our first excursion in this neighbor- 
hood was to a beautiful glen called the 
Torrent Walk: the weather was unpro- 
pitious for any thing but a water-fall, 
but we braved the rain and a long damp 
road in order to arrive at this spot, 
which is one of the most remarkable 
and delightful scenes it is possible to visit. A 
magnificent torrent stream of considerable vo- 
lume comes rushing and foaming down from a 
distant mountain, through a long extent of park 
scenery. We ascended the pretty path, which 
becomes more and more precipitous as you ad- 
vance, for more than a mile, and watched the 
play of the impatient waters as they leaped and 
rushed over the huge masses of gray stone with 
which the bed of the torrent is thickly strewn; 
every here and there a rock, larger and higher 
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than the others, obliges the stream to throw it- 
self from a height, and it comes foaming down 
into a clear pool below, to resume its falls and 
rapid course, forming a thousand cataracts in its 
way. When we reached the highest point from 
whence the stream begins its descent, the sun, 
which had occasionally. favored us with bright 
gleams on our way, broke forth in great splendor, 
and lighted up the broad sheet of water as it 
cast itself over the first ledge of rocks, and went 
thundering down the ravine. The luxuriance of 
the trees on both banks, the high wooded hills at 
a little distance, which occasionally came in 
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sight, the ragged crags, rocky steps, and rural 
seats of twisted roots, altogether make this place 
one of the most enjoyable spots anywhere to be 
found, and its merits seem thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the inhabitants of Dolgelley, who make 
it frequent holyday visits. 

Every stream in this neighborhood presents a 
succession of waterfalls, and we were afterward 
frequently delighted as we drove along the roads 
to see below us the white foaming torrents be- 
tween groves of thick trees, and hear the cease- 
less murmur of waters which fills the air in all 
directions. 


Kymmer Abbey. 


Only a few ruined and degraded walls, and a 
small window, show where the powerful Cister- 
cian Abbey of Kymmer stood. We paid a visit 
to the spot where it once flourished, covering a 


large space of meadow-land near the river; but 
a slovenly farm-yard occupies part, and the re- 
mainder is but a small portion of the crumbling 
wall of what was the church. 
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After crossing over an arched bridge of stone, 
we entered a beautiful young wood filled with 
wild flowers of every hue, with here and there 
charming openings disclosing opposite hills, 
clothed to the very summit with the richest 
foliage; and we amused ourselves with trying to 
trace, on the opposite bank of the river, the 


From Dolgelley the drive 
for many miles is extremely 
pretty, the country rich, and 
the hills covered with wood ; 
but on approaching the foot 
of the great mountain of Ca- 
der Idris, the scene becomes 
rough and wild, the rocks jg 
grow ragged, their shapes iW 
grotesque, and at every step 
in the great gorge which 
leads to Tal-y-Llyn, the 
gloomy horrors of a savage 
pass increase. The sterile 
heights stoop over the valley 
until they almost meet; the 
road runs along a high steep 
which hangs above a torrent stream brawling 
and winding below. All kinds of fanciful shapes 
appear on the eminences, some of which have 
been named according to the passing thought of 
the observer. Queen Victoria’s head is supposed 
to rise above the rest, and near her is a rock 
called Pen-y-delyn, from its resemblance to a 
harp. A little further on is Llam-y-lladron, or 
the Robber’s Leap; for from hence it is said to 
have been in early days the custom to cast 
offenders. Here and there a mountain rivulet, 
as if in emulation, throws itself off the top of 
the rocks, and trickles down the rugged sides, 
forming in the winter no inconsiderable cascade. 
By a small lake called Llyn-tri-Graeanen, or 
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route of some of our party, who had joined us 
on horseback at the falls, and who had delighted 
us with the account of the extreme beauty of 
their solitary ride through deep dells and thick 
shades. Every day new walks, and drives, and 
rides, may be discovered in the neighborhood of 
Dolgelly, and all full of interest. 
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Country Church. 


‘‘The Pool of the Three Pebbles,” lie a few 
scattered blocks of stone, which are said to be 
those the giant Cader threw out of his shoes 
when he found himself incommoded in his walk 
on the mountain; they rolled down into this val- 
ley, and remain to attest the size which his seven- 
leagued boots must have been to be able to con- 
tain pebbles of such magnitude. This scene is 
more like a pass in the Pyrenees than any I had 
beheld in Wales, and struck me as remarkably 
grand : on descending a very precipitous road 
suddenly the placid waters of the romantic Tal- 
y-Llyn burst upon the view. The lake is as se- 
cluded and as solemn in the aspect of the sur- 
rounding country as Lake Ogwen itself, and 
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spreads across the vale to a breadth of not more 
than half a mile, extending about two miles in 
length. It is entirely hemmed in with lofty gray 
rocks, whose feet are bathed by its waters, and 
presents an effect full of grandeur and sublimity. 

There are numerous Jakes in this vicinity well 
known to anglers, several of which fraternity 
we deposited from the coach in which we traveled, 
at a solitary little inn in the quiet village, and I 
was assured by one, that nothing could exceed 
the beauty of the scenery round, particularly 
near the church, which is placed at the head of 
a fair lake, called appropriately Llyn Mwyngil, 
or, of the Charming Retreat. Secluded aad 
lovely as it may be in the summer, the change 
must be fearful in the lonely winter months 
amidst these gorges and chasms, and the duty of 
the clergyman of the parish of Tal-y-Llyn, which 
is very large, must be painful and hazardous in 
the extreme. 

This is a very wild part of Merionethshire, 





and was, as may well be imagined, the frequent 
scene of violence in unsettled times. Not only 
did Owen Glendwr make it one of his strong- 
holds, but every glen for many miles round was 
infested with robbers in much later times. Fear- 
ful stories are told of the outrages of a band 
called Gwylliaid y Dugoed, or the Banditti of the 
Black Wood, otherwise Gwylliaid Cochion Mowd- 
dwy, the Red-headed Robbers of Mowddwy, 
whose abodes were scattered about from this 
neighborhood to that of Dinas Mowddwy in the 
rocks of Craig-y-Dinas, on the river Cerrist, 
where three vales meet. Some of the chiefs of 
this fearful and powerful band were said to be- 
long to good families, and more than one boasted 
of being ‘‘ the master of eighty hearths.” 

A fatal event, no less than the murder of the 
Vice-Chamberlain of North Wales, caused the 
government at last to take such vigorous mea- 
sures that the band were exterminated forever, 
greatly to the relief of the surrounding country. 





ORPHEUS’ 


NIGHTINGALES. 


BY META V. 


FULLER. 


Borne by a flying dream 
To climes and times antique, 
I came, in the sunset’s rosy gleam, 
To the old tomb of a Greek. " 
Down in the fragrant grass 
Beside it sought I rest; 
Something that would not let me pass 
Was aching in my breast. 


Fair Hesper’s tremulous eyes 
Glanced through their veil of gold, 
As out of the flushing western skies 
Her shining chariot rolled. 
Long trains of lesser stars 
Followed the queen of love, 
Attendant in their silver cars, 
Through the blue fields above. 


The trees around the tomb 
The vine ambrosial drapes, 

And roses lean their cheeks of bloom 
Against the flowing grapes. 

Like one who just has quaffed 
Nectar from Hebe’s hands 

My soul with pleasure laughed, 
Loving these Grecian lands. 


Upon the beauty round 
How did the twilight close— 
When suddenly a warbling sound 
From the grape-arbors rose. 
Low, wild and soft—unique 
In its one liquid note— 
Above the old tomb of the Greek 
It gushed from some sweet throat! 


Before the prelude died 
Upon the enchanted breeze 
A trilling multitude replied 
From the inspired trees. 
It seemed the roses sang, 
Or, from each fragrant breast 
Some unknown, heavenly bird had sprang 
Melodious from his nest. 


Faint, as if full of grief, 
Came the first dulcet strain— 

I, in the shadows, felt each leaf 
Tremble with sudden pain. 

More swift, more sweet, more strong 
Grew the harmonious tide, 

Until a stream of glowing song 
Flooded the darkness wide. 


The stars out of the blue, 
The fragrance from the air, 

Were shut, as this strange music flew 
Exultant, everywhere. 

In emulous beauty loud 
The golden stream did flow— 

The young birds in a timid crowd 
Trilled sweetly fine and low. 


My heart for rapture fails 
In this enchanted gloom, 

For these are Orpheus’ nightingales 
That sing around his tomb! 

All night each sleepless bird 
His master’s requiem sings, 

So sweetly that the life is stirred 





In nature’s soulless thin gs. 
































Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1854, by J. T. Heapiey, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States in and for the Southern District of New York.] 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


(Continued from page 142.) 


CHAPTER II. 

Washington sent against the French—Hostilities of the 
latter—Fort Duquesne—Difficulties of the March—Dan- 
gerous Explorations—Mersage from the Half-King— 
Night March—Attack on Jumonville—Feelings of Wash- 
ington in his First Battle—Final Results of it—Fort 
Necessity—Battle of the Great Meadows—W ashington 
Capitulates—Resigns in disgust his Commission—Tart 
Refusal to join the Army under Governor Sharpe—Ac- 
cepts Braddock’s Request to act as Volunteer Aid—lIs 
taken Sick—Joins the Army—Battle of Monongahela— 
Bravery of Washington—The Retreat—Death of Brad- 
dock—Washington reads the Funeral Service—Burial 
by Torch-light—Scenes around Fort Duquesne—Demoni- 
acal Jubilee of the Indians—Washington at Mount Ver- 
non—Disgust with the Government—Appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Virginia Forces—Head-quarters 
at Winchester—Inroads of the Indians—Terror of the 
Settlers—Sternness of Washington—False Rumors—Dif- 
ficulty with Capt. Dagworthy—Goes to Boston to refer it 
to Gov. Shirley—Reception on the way—Falls in love 
with Miss Phillips of New York—His Return. 

IMMEDIATELY on the return of Washington, 
Governor Dinwiddie called his council together 
and laid before it the letter of the French com- 
mander, and the report of his commissioners. It 
was resolved at once to repel this invasion of the 
king’s dominions by force of arms. To effect 
this, an enlistment of two companies of one hun- 
dred men each was advised, who should proceed 
without delay to the Ohio, and erect a fort on its 
banks. If there were not a sufficient number of 
volunteers to make up the quota, drafts were 
ordered to be made on the militia. Washington 
was appointed commander of this small force, the 
chief object of which was to bisect the operations 
of the French, and prevent them from completing 
their chain of posts from Canada to New Orleans. 
He was stationed at Alexandria, to enlist recruits 
and dispatch forward the cannon for the fort 
which the Ohio company had agreed to build. 
The Legislature met in February, 1754, but 
the feelings of the members were not at all in 
harmony with the warlike spirit of the governor— 
indeed some of them declared they could not see 
what right England had to those lands. The 





loyal old governor ‘‘fired at this,” to think that 
‘‘an English Legislature should presume to doubt 
the right of his Majesty to the back of his do- 
minions.”’ Ten thousand pounds, however, were 
voted for the defense of the colony, which gave 
the governor great satisfaction, but his ire was 
again aroused when commissioners were ap- 
pointed to superintend the disbursement of this 
fund. He nevertheless went diligently to work, and 
ordered four more companies to be raised, making 
six in all. Colonel Joshua Fry was appointed 
commander of these, with Washington raised to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, his second in com- 
mand. The governor was authorized to call for 
two independent companies from New York, and 
one from South Carolina. These were immedi- 
ately sent for, and in the meantime the cheering 
news came from North Carolina that she would 
soon have a force in the field to help repel the 
common invader. 

Washington having completed two companies, 
in all one hundred and fifty, self-willed, ungo- 
yernable men, left Alexandria in April, and 
marched for the Ohio, where he was ordered to 
complete the fort there which a party of men, 
under Captain Trent, were erecting, and to make 
prisoners, kill and destroy all who interrupted 
the English settlements. His march was slow 
and difficult, and before he reached Will’s Creek, 
the French had descended from Venango, and 
summoned the force under Captain Trent to sur- 
render. The latter was absent, but Ensign Ward, 
then in command, agreed to give up the fort if 
he was permitted to retire with his troops. This 
was acceded to, and the French took possession, 
and immediately set about strengthening the 
works. The trees were felled around the fort, 
which they named Du Quesne, barracks of bark 
were thrown up, and before the smoke of the 
burning trees had scarcely cleared away, corn 
and wheat were springing up, and the first 
foundation of Pittsburgh was laid. 
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Immediately on the reception of this alarming 
news Washington sent off expresses to the go- 
vernors of Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
for reinforcements, and. then called a council of 
war. Beset with difficulties, liable at any mo- 
ment to be surrounded and cut off, he neverthe- 
less resolved to push boldly forward, and, if 
possible, reach the Monongahela and erect a 
fortification. With his little force swelled to 
three hundred men, he entered the forest and 
began to cut his way through the wilderness. 
This was slow and tedious, for all the deep 
streams had to be bridged, the swamps filled up, 
dug ways made along the sides of the mountains, 
and a grade and smoothness obtained sufficient to 
allow the passage of baggage-wagons. Reaching 
at length the Youghogany, a halt was made, till a 
bridge could be built across the stream. Being 
told here by some Indians that the river was 
passable to its junction with boats, Washington 
took with him five men and proceeded down, to 
ascertain if it were so. The navigation of the 
stream was extremely perilous, for he got en- 
tangled amid rocks and shoals, and was borne 
through dangerous rapids. At length, however, 
he entered a gorge made by two high precipitous 
mountains, where the stream, compressed be- 
tween the cliffs, became very deep, and, ceas- 
ing its tortuous course, flowed in a straight, 
rapid current on. Borne swiftly and smoothly 
along, Washington proceeded for ten miles, when 
he came to a fall. This abruptly terminated his 
explorations, and he returned to his army. He 
had scarcely reached it, when a string of wam- 
pum was received from his old friend, the Half- 
King, telling him that the French were advancing, 
and saying, ‘‘Come soon, or we are lost, and 
shall never meet again. I speak it in the grief 
of my heart.” Washington immediately ordered 
the troops under arms, and pushed forward. 
Without tents, scantily supplied with clothes and 
provisions, encamping under the open sky, pelted 
by the rains, fording the streams, and wearily 
dragging their cannon after them, they marched 
slowly on, while insubordination and complaints 
swelled the evils that encompassed the young 
commander. On the 25th another message was 
received from the Half-King, saying, ‘‘Be on 
your guard; the French army intend to strike 
the first English whom they shall see.” The 
same day a second messenger entered the camp, 
reporting that the French were but eighteen 
miles distant. Ignorant of their number, or 
from what point they would attack, he hast- 
ened to the Great Meadows, an open plain be- 
tween two ridges, covered with grass and low 
bushes. Near the centre, where it was about 
three hundred yards wide, and beside a rivulet 





that flowed through it, he hastily threw up an 
intrenchment, and prepared to meet the enemy, 
As he looked around and saw what a broad in- 
terval lay between his rude works and the cover- 
ing forest, he felt satisfied with the spot he had 
selected, declaring it was a ‘‘charming field for 
an encounter.” In the mean time he sent out 
some men on the wagon-horses to reconnoitre, 
and all eyes were directed toward the forest, in 
constant expectation of seeing them burst into 
the opening, bringing the enemy with them. 
But they returned without having seen any 
traces of the invaders. In the night, however, 
the sentries became alarmed, and fired their 
pieces. In a moment the little camp was in 
commotion, and the troops stood to their arms 
till morning. Soon after daylight a single man 
was seen moving across the plain toward the 
fort. This was Gist, who reported the French 
near by. The day wore on without further cause 
of alarm; but at nine o’clock at night the camp 
was again thrown into a state of excitement, by 
the arrival of a messenger from the Half-King, 
who lay with his warriors about six miles dis- 
tant, reporting that the French detachment was 
close by him. It was pitch dark, and the rain 
fell in torrents, but young Washington, as he 
stood by the fire listening to the statement of the 
swarthy messenger, forgot both, and instantly 
selecting forty of his best men, started for the 
camp of the Half-King. Utter blackness filled 
the forest, and it was impossible to keep the right 
direction. Stumbling over the rocks and fallen 
trees, the little band staggered about in the 
darkness, the pattering of the rain-drops above 
and their constant dripping on the foliage below 
the only sounds that broke the surrounding still- 
ness, save when the musket-barrel of some poor 
fellow, tripping in the gloom, rung against a tree 
or rock, or the low words of command fell from 
their intrepid leader, as he felt his way toward 
his first battle. They wandered about in the 
woods all night, and did not reach the camp of 
the Half-King till sunrise. A short council was 
then held, in which it was resolved to send forward 
two Indian scouts to ascertain the precise locality 
ofthe French. Following up the trail, these soon 
discovered the enemy concealed among the rocks. 
Streaming along in Indian file, Washington, with 
his savage allies, at length came in sight of the 
party. The latter immediately on discovering 
the hostile approach, seized their arms and pre- 
pared to resist. ‘‘ Fire!” cried Washington, and 
at the same moment discharged his musket. A 
rapid volley followed, and for fifteen minutes it 
was sharp work. Jumonville, the French com- 
mander, and ten of his men were killed, and 
twenty-two taken prisoners. The remainder 
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Death of Jumonville., 


fled. Washington had but one man killed and 
three wounded. It was his first battle, and the 
excitement was naturally great. In speaking of 
it afterward, he said, ‘‘I heard the bullets whis- 
tling, and believe me, there is something charm- 
ing in the sound.” In this first trial, he showed 
the metal he was made of, and although the 
speech smacks of bravado, it reveals the ardor 
and enthusiasm, without which the soldier never 
excels in his profession. 

Probably there never before turned such vast 
consequences on a single musket-shot as on 
that fired by Washington in the commencement 
of this skirmish. Its echo went round the 
globe; it was the signal-gun breaking up the 
councils and diplomatic meetings of Europe, 
and summoning the two greatest powers of the 
world to arms to struggle for a continent. It 
began the long war which drove France out 
of America, and made a warlike people of 








the colonists, who were jealous of their rights. 
When the revolutionary struggle afterward com- 
menced France was but too glad to help despoil 
England of the rich possessions of which the 
latter had robbed her, and saw with undisguised 
pleasure an independent government rise on 
these shores. But the French army, in helping 
republicanism, became republican, and scattered 
the doctrine of human rights throughout France. 
Her bloody revolution was the result. Met by 
the feudalism of Europe, it went rolling over the 
French borders, deluging the continent in its 
rash flow. The shout of the oppressed masses 
was heard rising amid the din of battle, and the 
low and threatening under-tone of their mutter- 
ings makes monarchs at this day turn pale on 
their thrones, while the end is not yet. 

What a long and frightful train of events that 
single shot set in motion. When the news reached 
France, it threw both government and people 
into a state of high excitement. War had begun, 
and the name of Washington was heard for the 
first time in the saloons of Paris, and loaded with 
opprobrium. His attack was declared base and 
wicked, and Jumonville was regarded as the 
victim of assassination. A poem was written to 
commemorate his sad fate, and Washington was 
looked upon as no better than a robber. It was 
asserted that Jumonville was on a peaceful mis- 
sion, and had begun to read the summons he bore, 
when Washington fired upon him. This was 
false and expressly declared so by the latter. 
The fact that Jumonville was intrusted with a 
summons commanding the English to evacuate 
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the territory, does not make his mission a peace- 
ful one. Besides he did not advance like one on 
a friendly errand, but lay skulking about with an 
armed force. Washington, when sent by Din- 
widdie to the French, took only necessary guides. 
If, with a body of troops, he had lain for days 
about the fort, and when assailed had made no 
effort at explanation, but continued to fight till 
overpowered, it would have been perfectly absurd 
to pretend that he was on a peaceful mission. 
Still, French writers denounce Washington un- 
sparingly, and to this day pronounce his attack 
unlawful and wicked. But the blame, whether 
much or little, rested on Governor Dinwiddie, not 
on him, for the former had directed him to drive 
the French from the English territory, and he 
had been sent out with an armed force for that 
express purpose. Hecould not have done other- 
wise than obey the orders of the government. 
The fact that war had not been declared could 
make no difference, for the French had already 
commenced hostilities, by investing an English 
fort and forcing the garrison to capitulate. To 
expect Washington to sit still and see a second 
taken without striking a blow, would be absurd. 

The latter, knowing that as soon as the news 
of his attack on Jumonville should reach Fort 
Du Quesne, a heavier force would be sent against 
him, retired at once to his little fort, which he 
named Fort Necessity. 

But while compelled to prepare for the exi- 
gencies growing out of a superior force in his 
front, he had also to contend with the insubordi- 
nation of his troops, especially the officers, whose 
pay had been reduced so low that it would not 
meet their necessary expenses, and who, indig- 
nant at the meanness of the government, declared 
they would go home and leave the army to take 
care of itself. Washington, in this dilemma, put 
on the ‘‘ hypocrite as far as he could,” and en- 
deavored to convince them it was better and more 
honorable to remain where they were, while at 
the same time he wrote to Governor Dinwiddie, 
stating the feelings of the officers, and remon- 
strating boldly against the insane policy which 
made them inferior to the king’s officers. He 
declared that, so far as he was concerned, it was 
not the smallness of the pay that made him 
indignant, but the injustice and dishonor of this 
invidious distinction, while in fact the services 
he and his fellow officers were required to 
perform, were enormous and hazardous in the 
extreme. ‘‘ For my own part,” said he, ‘it is a 
matter almost indifferent whether I serve for full 
pay, or as a generous volunteer. Indeed, did 
my circumstances correspond with my inclina- 
tions, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer 
the latter; for the motives that have led me here 





are pure and noble.” Here, in the midst of the 
forest, liable at any moment to be struck down, 
by an act of executive authority, he nevertheless 
kindles into stern indignation against the wrong 
committed by that authority, and demands a 
recognition of those claims of his officers and 
men, which he deems to be just and honorable. 

While thus surrounded by a murmuring army— 
threatened by a superior enemy, and destitute of 
the necessary provisions for his detachment, he 
received word of the death of his senior in rank, 
Colonel Fry, at Will’s Creek. He was now com- 
mander-in-chief. But soon after, an independent 
company from South Carolina arrived, com- 
manded by Captain Mackay, who, having a 
royal commission, ranked Washington. Here a 
new difficulty arose, and had not Mackay been 
a thorough gentleman, it would have been a 
serious one. The latter, however, contented 
himself with a mild refusal to obey the colonel’s 
orders, and with his one hundred men encamped 
by himself. Washington, foreseeing the embar- 
rassment in which this divided command would 
place the entire force, wrote to Governor Din- 
widdie to settle the difficulty by a direct explicit 
order. The latter refused to take the responsi- 
bility of deciding on so grave a matter as who 
should command four hundred men; and Wash- 
ington, in order to avoid a quarrel, determined 
with his troops to leave the fort and advance to 
the Monongahela, while Captain Mackay re- 
mained at Fort Necessity. The nearest practi- 
cable route to Gist’s settlement, thirteen miles 
distant, was through a terrific mountain gorge. 
Compelled to hew and dig a road that would 
admit the transportation of cannon, beset by 
friendly Indians, delayed by their troublesome 
councils and importunities, and deceived by 
spies, he occupied two weeks in making this short 
march. 

Having at length arrived there, Washington 
sent out scouts, who kept him informed of all 
the movements at Fort Du Quesne. Being at 
length convinced that large reinforcements had 
arrived from Canada, he called a council of war, 
to determine what course should be pursued. 
At first it was resolved to make a stand where 
they were, and a fortification was commenced 
and a messenger dispatched to Mackay to hasten 
forward. The latter, like a true soldier, imme- 
diately marched to their relief; when another 
council was called, in which it was decided that, 
the enemy being in such heavy force, it would 
be more prudent to retreat. This was no easy 


matter, and at the same time drag nine swivels 
over the rough road that lay between the settle- 
ment and Fort Necessity. There were but few 
horses, and those comparatively worthless, so 
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Washington giving up his Horse. 


that soldiers were compelled to man the drag- 
ropes. To set a good example, and encourage 
and render cheerful the men, Washington gave 
up his own horse to carry the public stores, and 
paid the soldiers for transporting his necessary 
baggage. By dint of great labor they got back 
to the Great Meadows in two days. They could, 
however, go no farther, for they had been with- 
out bread eight days, and, weary and _ half- 
famished, found only two bags of flour at the 
fort. The want of horses and provisions, toge- 
ther with the news that two New York companies 
had twenty days before arrived at Alexandria, 
and hence must now be very near them, induced 
Washington to order a halt, and begin to intrench 
himself as best he might where he was. An 
express was sent to these New York companies 
to hurry forward, and every effort put forth to 
strengthen the impromptu works of Fort Neces- 
sity. 

At length, on the morning of the 30th of July, 
& musket-shot was heard, and soon after a senti- 
nel, who had been wounded by the enemy, 
came limping in. Scouts who had been sent out 
returned breathless with haste, saying that the 
enemy, nine hundred strong, was only four miles 
distant. This was stirring news, and Washington 
immediately drew up his little band of four hun- 
dred outside the trenches, and gave the orders 
not to fire till the enemy was close enough to let 
their volleys tell. At eleven o’clock the French 
approached, but halted when six hundred yards 
distant and commenced firing. Washington, 
after receiving their fire for some time, and see- 
ing that they had no intention of attempting to 





carry the works by assault, as he expected, 
marched his men in again, and told them to fire 
when and how they pleased. That little breast- 
work was soon blazing with the irregular volleys. 
The French however remained at such a distance, 
and were so sheltered by the trees, that but little 
execution was done. The rain fell in torrents 
all day, drenching both armies and filling the 
trenches round the fort with water. This, how- 
ever, did not cool the combatants, and a sharp 
fire was kept up the whole day, and, as twilight 
deepened over the drenched forest, its dark ar- 
cades were lit up by incessant flashes. But at 
eight in the evening the French called a parley, 
and requested an officer to be sent to them. 
Vonbraam, a Dutchman, being the only one that 
eould speak French, was dispatched, and soon 
returned with a paper containing articles of ca- 
pitulation. Washington and his officers knew it 
would be impossible to hold out long against 
their adversaries, for the latter could starve 
them into submission in a short time, and, as 
the terms proposed were honorable, he accepted 
them. He and his band were allowed to march 
out of the fort with drums beating and colors 
flying, and retire without molestation to the set- 
tlements, taking every thing with them but the 
artillery. Washington, on the other hand, agreed 
to restore the prisoners taken in his attack on 
Jumonyille, and not build any more forts west 
of the mountains fora year. These articles, when 
they were afterward published, were severely 
criticised. They contained things Washington 
should not have consented to, and of which he 
was entirely ignorant at the time of the capitu- 
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lation. The Dutch interpreter had intentionally, 
or through ignorance, deceived him. When he 
returned with the articles of capitulation it was 
raining so heavily, that a candle could with great 
difficulty be kept burning while he gave a free 
translation. Under the circumstances a written 
translation could not be made, and Washington 
had to depend on the faithfulness of the verbal 
one. In this nothing was said respecting the 
erection of forts ‘‘ west of the Alleghanies,” but 
the specification on that point was rendered not 
to attempt building or improvements on the lands 
belonging to the French king. To this general 
promise there could be no objection, as no limits 
were designated. Again, in the written articles 
the ‘death of Jumonville” was called an * assas- 
sination ;” while the interpreter used the former 
expression in translating them. 

Twelve of Washington’s command were killed 
and forty-three wounded. The former he buried 
in the forest, and with the latter took up his 
weary march back to the settlements. 

The governor and council approved his course, 
and the House of Burgesses, when it assembled, 
passed a vote of thanks to him and his officers. 

Washington rejoined his regiment at Alexan- 
dria, where he was ordered to fill up the dimi- 
nished companies and march to Will’s creek, to 
join Colonel Innies, who was then building Fort 
Cumberland. In short, the ardent governor had 
planned a winter campaign, in a country where 
there were no roads, no supplies, no forts, ex- 
pecting it to be carried forward by troops without 
arms, ammunition, provisions or tents. Wash- 
ington told him the thing was absolutely impos- 
sible, and the order was countermanded. 

The Assembly when it met voted twenty thou- 
sand pounds for the public service. This, with 
ten thousand sent over by the English govern- 
ment, put Dinwiddie in funds again, and he set 
about enlarging the army, by the addition of ten 
companies of a hundred men each. These were 
to be independent, and the officers of them to 
rank those of the same grade in the Virginia 
regiment, while the highest officers of the latter 
were reduced to captains. Resenting this degra- 
dation as a personal insult, Washington threw 
up his commission and left the army. 

Shortly after, Governor Sharpe of Maryland, 
being appointed commander-in-chief of the forces 
destined to act against the French, solicited 
Washington to take his place again in the army, 
hinting that he might retain his old commission. 
The latter took fire at this, and wrote a tart 
reply to the governor, saying, “If you think me 
capable of holding a commission that has neither 
rank nor emolument annexed to it, you must 
entertain a very contemptible opinion of my 
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weakness, and believe me to be more empty 
than the commission itself.” 

It was with deep regret that he gave up his 
profession, for he was exceedingly attached to it, 
and was ambitious of military distinction. He 
did not, however, long remain idle, for the next 
spring [March 15th, 1754] General Braddock 
arrived from England, with two regiments of 
regular troops. These were expected to crush 
all opposition and sweep the French from the 
frontiers. Washington, who had thus far ef- 
fected all that had been done, was requested by 
Braddock to form one of his staff, holding his 
former rank in the army. To this he acceded, 
solely, as he avowed, for the purpose of serving 
his country; for he expected no emoluments, 
whatever the result of the expedition might be, 
as he had resolved to accept no commission from 
Braddock. 

The march of this army of more than two 
thousand men was looked upon as the forerunner 
of the certain and utter destruction of the 
French, and a subscription paper was actually 
circulated in Philadelphia to raise money for the 
celebration of the victory on its return. 

Washington joined it at Winchester, and was 
received in a flattering manner by the officers. 
The army then started for the interior, and 
reached Will’s creek about the middle of May. 
Soon after Washington was sent to Williamsburg 
to procure money. On his return the main body 
was put in motion, advancing slowly, dragging 
its artillery with difficulty over the uneven roads, 
and stretching for four miles through the forest, 
as if on purpose to invite an attack. Washington 
urged on Braddock the necessity of greater dis- 
patch, and began already to feel uneasiness at 
the unwieldiness of this straggling army; he 
even gave up his own horse to assist in trans- 
porting the baggage. 

At last he was taken sick with a fever, 
which raged with more or less violence for 
fourteen days. At the expiration of that time, 
he endeavored to overtake the army. Unable 
to sit ona horse, he rode in a covered wagon, 
but the jolting so distressed him that he was 
compelled to stop on the road, under the charge 
of a guard. His restlessness under this delay 
was very great, and nothing but the solemn 
promise of General Braddock that he should be 
brought up before the attack on the French at 
Fort Du Quesne was made, quieted him. To 
have the finishing battle take place and he not 
present, was a thought he could not endure. 

At length, though in a weak, exhausted condi- 
tion, he came up with the army, on the last of 
June, at the Great Crossing, a few days before 
the battle of Monongahela. On the morning of 
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the ninth of July, Braddock forded the Monon- 
gahela, just below the junction of the Yougho- 
gany, and moved in beautiful order, to the sound 
of stirring music, along the bank of that quiet 
stream—the scarlet uniforms of the soldiers con- 
trasting richly with the wealth of green on every 
side. As Washington’s eye fell on this military 
pageant, new to him, and saw nearly two thousand 
bayonets flashing in the morning sunbeams, and 
moving in steady undulations over the plain, as 
to the tread of a single man, while the summer 
forest echoed to the roll of the drum and bugle 
blast, his young heart kindled with enthusiasm, 
and he declared it was the most glorious spectacle 
he ever beheld. 

About noon the army again. waded the Monon- 
gahela, and began to move over the triangle 
toward the forks of the two rivers, where, seven 
miles distant, they united to form the Ohio. A 
detachment of three hundred and fifty men, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gage, was sept in advance, 
attended by a working party of two hundred and 
fifty more. Braddock followed with the artillery, 
the main army, and baggage. The French had 
selected an admirable place for an ambuscade. 
A gentle slope, gashed by two ravines that ex- 
tended from top to bottom on either side, covered 
with trees and long grass, furnished a secure 
hiding place, while at the same time, it enabled 
them to pour a double flank fire on the ascending 
force. Suddenly, while Gage was moving up this 
gentle slope, along a path only twelve feet wide, a 
close and deadly volley smote his uncovered ranks. 
Volley after volley followed in quick succession, 
and encircled with fire, rolling on them from an 
unseen foe, the soldiers broke and fled down the 
hill. Falling on the artillery and baggage, strug- 
gling up from below, they threw these into confu- 
sion also. Braddock endeavored in vain to restore 





order. The fire, which seemed to issue from the 
bowels of the earth, closed on them closer and 
deadlier, and the ranks melted away like frost- 
work. The Virginia regiment wished to take to 
the trees, and fight the Indians in their own 
fashion, but Braddock forbade them and endeay- 
ored to form close columns, which only allowed 
death to traverse his ranks with more rapid foot- 
steps. Confused by this new mode of fighting, 
and by the unearthly yells of the Indians, the 
regular troops lost all discipline—they fired 
wildly, without seeing the enemy, and would 
not obey their officers. A few discharges of 
grape up those ravines would have forced the 
enemy from their place of concealment, or a 
single steady charge of bayonets, scattered the 
Indians in affright. But neither was done, and 
for more than two hours those bewildered troops 
were held by their officers to that fatal spot, only 
to be shot down. Braddockhad five horses killed 
under him in succession, and at length was 
hurled to the ground by a ball through his lungs. 
The officers struggled bravely, charging together 
like common infantry, to stimulate their follow- 
ers to bear up against the storm, and presented 
a sublime spectacle of devotion on that ill-fated 
field. Braddock’s two aids were borne wounded 
from the battle, leaving Washington alone to 
distribute orders. Here his military qualities 
shone forth in their greatest splendor. Though 
pale and feeble, he forgot his exhausted condition 
in the excitement of the moment, and with his 
fine face lit up with the fire of enthusiasm, he 
galloped through the disordered host, his tall 
form presenting a constant mark to the sharp- 
shooters, whose bullets rattled like hail-stones 
around him. Men were falling on every side, 
almost entire companies at a time, yet reckless 
of danger he spurred his steed over the dead and 
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Defeat of Braddock. 

dying alike, straining every nerve to save the 
battle and the army. Two horses were shot un- 
der him, but he rose each time from the earth 
unharmed. Four balls passed through his coat. 
An old chief singled him out and bade his young 
braves do the same, but after striving in vain to 
hit him, became alarmed, and told his men to de- 
sist from firing at one who was plainly under the 
care of the great Manitou. Cool and seif-possess- 
ed, the young aid stood like a rock on that turbu- 
lent field, and to see him endeavor to stem the 
panic and disorder, one would have thought he 
had been tried in a hundred battles, than of be- 
ing, as he was, in his first field fight. 

Of eighty-six officers, sixty-three had fallen ; 
while half the entire army was stretched on 
the field. Of three Virginia companies, only 
thirty were left standing, and scarcely a single 
officer remained unwounded. Washington saw 
his brave Virginians thus uselessly sacrificed 





with a bursting heart. But faithful to the 





orders given them, they formed a glorious ex- 
ample to the cowardly regulars, on whom threats, 
entreaties, and the noble devotion of their officers 
were alike thrown away. At length the turbu- 
lent mass turned in flight, and over the dead and 
dying, and over their own cannon, went stream- 
ing along the road like a herd of frightened ani- 
mals. All the provision, baggage, even the gene- 
ral’s private papers, were left behind in the panic. 
Washington rode hither and thither, endeavoring 
to rally a rear-guard, but was borne helplessly 
along in the living torrent. Braddock was car- 
ried from the field in a tumbril, but being un- 
able to bear the motion, was transferred to a lit- 
ter and hurried forward. All day long he never 
spoke, but at night he seemed to rouse for a mo- 
ment, and exclaimed in amazement, ‘“‘ Who would 
have thought it?” Reaching Dunbar’s camp, the 
panic was communicated to the garrison there, 
and burning the public stores and baggage, and 
destroying the artillery, the entire army fleeing 
from its own shadow streamed on through the 
forest. Life was fast ebbing away from the stunned 
and discomfitted general, and he lay in a half sta- 
por; as if struggling with some dreadful dream. 
At night he at length roused again, saying, “‘ We 
shall better know how to deal with them another 
time.” But he had done with all future time, 
and was already entering that calm world where 
the sound of battle never comes. The litter on 
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which he lay was set down, and his remaining 
officers gathered sadly aroundit. As a last token 
of gratitude to his young volunteer aid, for his 
noble devotion and heroism, he gave him a splen- 
did charger and his own body servant. A brief 
farewell—a faint gasp—a weak struggle—and 
Braddock lay a corpse in the forest. A grave 
was hastily dug in the centre of the road, to con- 
ceal it from the Indians, into which, with his 
sword lain across his breast, he was lowered. 
Young Washington read the funeral service by 





torchlight over him, the deep tones of his voice 





Burial of Braddock. 


tlements andin the army. The place of his burial 
can still be seen, a little off from the national 
road, and about a mile from Fort Necessity. 

All this time a far different scene had been 
passing around Fort Du Quesne. The Indian 
allies of the French were frantic with joy, for 
never before had they reaped such a rich harvest 
of white men. The slope up which Braddock 
had attempted to force his way was literally 
crowded with the dead and wounded, the scarlet 
uniforms of whom contrasted brightly with the 
green grass over which they were sprinkled. 


interrupted only by the solemn amen of the sur- 
rounding officers. The motionless torch-bearers 
—the encircling forest, with its dimly lighted 
corridors—the long line of receding bayonets 
flashing in the light—the uncovered officers— 
the open grave, and beside it the pale face of the 
sleeper, combined to form a scene at once pic- 
turesque and most solemn. A mark was left to 
designate the spot, and the army again defiled 
through the wilderness. Alone the defeated war. 
rior lay in his rude grave, safe from the morti- 
fication and anguish that awaited him in the set- 
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The tomahawk was soon crushing through skulls 
in which the brain still throbbed with life, and 
the scalping-knife glancing around the heads of 
those already dead. At night the woods sur- 
rounding the fort exhibited a perfect Pandemo- 
nium. The exultant yells and frantic move- 
ments of the Indians as they danced and shouted 
together, shaking their bloody arms and knives 
above their heads, the heavy explosions of the 
cannon from the fort, mingling in with the in- 
cessant discharge of small arms without, com- 
bined to form one of the most frightful scenes 
the eye ever rests upon. The next day the 
savages painted themselves in the most gaudy 
colors, and, dressed in the scanlet uniforms of the 
soldiers and the rich apparel and chapeaux of the 
officers, paraded around the fort in ludicrous 
ostentation. 
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The English army at length reached the settle- 
ments, sending consternation and affright through 
the colonies, and Washington retired to Mount 
Vernon. 

It was well for Braddock that he reposed in the 
forest, for it would have been worse than death 
to have met the deep and utter condemnation of 
the people. But from the general obloquy that 
fell on nearly all connected with this ill-fated 
expedition Washington was not only exempted, 
but received instead laudations innumerable. 
His gallantry, his chivalric bearing, and his 
miraculous escape, were the theme of every 
tongue. Said Davis, a distinguished clergyman, 
in referring to this defeat in a sermon, ‘I point 
out that heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom 
I cannot but hope Providence has preserved, in so 
signal a manner, for some important service to his 
country.”’ A remarkable prophecy, as thus ut- 
tered from the pulpit. ‘‘Who,’’ said Lord Hali- 
fax, ina letter to a friend, ‘‘is Mr. Washington? 
I know nothing of him, but that they say he 
behaved in Braddock’s action as bravely as 
though he really loved the whistling of bullets.” 

Either Washington’s conduct during this cam- 
paign has been most imperfectly given, or he at 
this early age possessed that strange power over 
others which later in life formed one of his great 
characteristics. He was a mere provincial officer 
and a volunteer, and it was not merely because 
he behaved gallantly in battle, like all the rest, 
that his dying commander bequeathed to him his 
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faithful servant, or that his superiors selected 
him as the most fitting officer to act as chaplain. 
His bearing, language, actions, ‘all must have 
possessed extraordinary attractions. 

Disgusted with the ignominious termination of 
Braddock’s campaign, still feeble and wasted from 
his five weeks’ fever, followed, as it had been, by 
much exhausting labors and mental anxiety, 
Washington hailed the quiet retreat of Mount 
Vernon with the pleasure that the long lost mari- 
ner greets the sight of land. Nothing but a frame 
of prodigious strength, and a constitution to match 
it, could have carried him through what he had 
undergone, But on the tranquil shores of the 
Potomac, his health gradually recruited, yet for 
atime he seemed little inclined to enter again 
the stormy scenes into which he had been thrown 
for the last two years. He was now but twenty- 
three years of age, and yet had passed through 
vicissitudes and trials sufficient for a liretime. 

He was not, however, long allowed to lay be- 
calmed in the bay where he had sought shelter. 
His conduct in the battle of Monongahela, coupled 
with his former services, made him the most 
marked military man in the colony, and pointed 
him out as the proper leader of its forces. 

The Assembly was in session at this time, in 
Williamsburgh, and several of the members, one 
being his elder brother, wrote him, requesting 
his presence there, as it would facilitate a plan 
they had formed to get him the appointment of 
commander-in-chief of the forces of the colony. 
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To these invitations Washington replied that if 
there were no other reasons to prevent his com- 
plying, his health alone would be a sufficient ex- 
cuse, as it was with the utmost difficulty he could 
ride over his different plantations. To his brother 
he wrote that he was always willing to render his 
country any service he was capable of, but never 
upon the terms he had done—impairing his for- 
tune, and ruining the ‘‘best of constitutions,” 
and receiving nothing but neglect in return. Said 
he, ‘‘I was employed to go a journey, in the 
winter, when I believe few or none would have 
undertaken it—and what did I get by it? My 
expenses borne! I then was appointed, with tri- 
fling pay, to conduct a handful of men to the 
Ohio. WhatdidI get by that? Why, after put- 
ting myself to a considerable expense in equipping 
and providing necessaries for the campaign, I 
went out, was soundly beaten, and lost them all! 
came in and had my commission taken from me, 
or in other words, my command reduced, under 
pretence of an order from home! I then went 
out a volunteer with General Braddock, lost all 
my horses, and many other things. But this 
being a voluntary act, I ought not to have men- 
tioned it, nor should I have done it, were it not 
to show that I have been on the losing order ever 
since I entered the service, which is now nearly 
two years.” A sorry picture, truly, of his past 
experience, and the young and fiery commander, 
now thoroughly aroused, will have nothing more 
to do with a government so reckless of his rights 
and so destitute of common justice. His indig- 
nation at the course it has pursued, at length 
finds utterance, and he will no longer be made 
the plaything of power. 

To Warner Lewis, another member who had 
written him on the same subject, he declared he 
would never accept the command if tendered, 
unless something certain was secured to him, and 
he was allowed to designate who should be his 
subordinate officers. He would not again put him- 
self in positions where his life and honor depended 
on the behavior of his officers, unless he could 
have the selection of them. A small military 
chest, he also considered indispensable to the 
proper management of military affairs. 

In the meantime, however, his appointment 
had been made out. Forty thousand pounds 
were voted for the public service; three hundred 
pounds to Washington, and appropriate sums 
to the subordinate officers. It was resolved to 
increase the Virginia regiment to sixteen compa- 
nies, and grant to Washington all that he had 
demanded, besides giving him an aid-de-camp 
and secretary. As soon as the news of his ap- 
pointment reached him, he set off for Williams- 
burg, notwithstanding his feeble health, to con- 


sult with the governor about future operations. 

He was too sick to ride a hundred and sixty miles 

to beg for office, but not to fulfill its duties when 

given him. He was too sick in the Alleghany 

mountains to have traveled back to his home, 

where he could find comfort and good nursing, 

but not too sick to hurry forward to the battle of 
Monongahela, and rage like a lion over the lost 
field. He never was too sick to do his duty or 

to save his country. 

Having settled upon a plan with the governor, 

Washington immediately made every department 

of the military organization of the state feel his 

energy. Fixing his head-quarters at Winchester, 

he sent out recruiting officers to fill up his regi- 

ment, the estimates of which he sent to the gov- 

ernor, and then once more turned his horse’s 
head toward the Alleghany mountains, which 
from boyhood had been the scene of his thrilling 
adventures. Once more, elate with hope, he 
entered their rugged passes, and going from post 
to post, visited every one on the frontier from 
Fort Dinwiddie, on Jackson’s river, to Fort Cum- 
berland. He observed every thing, learned every 
thing to be gained, and issued orders to each in 
turn. He then started for Williamsburg, to con- 
sult with the governor, but had proceeded only 
a part of the way when he was overtaken by an 
express declaring that the Indians had suddenly 
burst upon the settlements, murdered the inhabi- 
tants, blocked up the rangers in small fortresses, 
and were spreading devastation and terror on 
every side. He immediately galloped back to 
Winchester, summoned the militia, called on the 
recruits tc hasten to head-quarters, and soon had 
a respectable force under his command. The 
report, however, was exaggerated, but nothing 
could allay the terror of the inhabitants, who 
swarmed in droves across the valley between the 
Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies; many not stop- 
ping till they had put the last mountain barrier 
between them and the enemy. 

The colonies, at this early period, were so tena- 
cious of their liberties, that very little power was 
given to the commander over the militia or civil 
authorities. The evil of this Washington soon felt 
in the insubordination of his troops and the stub- 
born refusal of the settlers to assist him in trans- 
porting his troops and baggage. He was com- 
pelled to impress wagons and men into the 
service, and enforce every order by his *‘own 
drawn sword” over the head of the delinquent, 
or by the bayonets of a party of his soldiers. 
This so exasperated the inhabitants that they 
threatened to blow out his brains. He, however, 
by his strong arm, kept down open mutiny and 
rebellion, and pushed forward his plans with al/ 
the energy he-possessed. Meanwhile [Oct. 11th, 
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1755,] he wrote to the governor, detailing the 
difficulties under which he labored, and request- 
ing that more power should be delegated to the 
eommander-in-chief. 

While things were in this disordered state, 
there came on Saturday night an express, pant- 
ing with fear and exhaustion, announcing that a 
party of Indians were only twelve miles off, 
driving the frightened inhabitants from their 
dwellings. Washington immediately strength- 
ened the town-guards and ordered the troops to 
be armed, while he sent out two scouts to give 
notice of the approach of the savages. At day- 
light a second express arrived, ‘‘ten times more 
terrified than the former,” declaring that the 
Indians were within four miles of the town, 
‘killing and destroying all before them;” that 
he had heard the shrieks and cries of the mur- 
dered. The whole place was immediately thrown 
into the wildest commotion. Washington, hastily 
collecting forty-men, sallied forth and marched 
rapidly toward the place where this scene of car- 
nage was transpiring. As he approached it he 
heard the firing of guns and shouts and horrid im- 
precations. But on advancing nearer he disco- 
vered that all this uproar was caused by ‘three 


drunken soldiers of the light-herse,” who, in | 


the midst of their debauch, amused themselves 
by utttering blasphemies and firing their pistols 
in the air. Peremptorily ordering them under 
arrest, he marched them back to town. On his 
arrival he met the spies sent out the night before, 
who reported that the party of Indians first dis- 
covered consisted of a mulatto and negro, whom 


| began to prepare for an early spring campaign. 
| Sometimes at Alexandria and again at Fort Cum- 
'berland, going from post to post, and placing 
every thing on the best possible footing that his 
means allowed, he passed the latter part of au- 
tumn and the first half of winter. His duties 
were laborious and harassing in the extreme, 
and he here had an admirable training in the 
school of patience, which enabled him after- 
ward to bear with the meanness, dilatoriness and 
inefficiency of Congress. 

In the mean time an event occurred, which 
shows to what a ruinous point the petty rivalries 
and jealousies of officers and the spirit of insub- 
ordination had reached in the colonies. At Fort 
Cumberland was stationed a Captain Dagworthy, 
who had been put there by Governor Sharpe of 
Maryland. Having held a royal commission, he 
considered himself superior in rank to any pro- 
vincial officer, and hence refused to pay any 
regard to Washington’s orders. This, of course, 
the latter would not submit to, and wrote to 
Governor Dinwiddie for express orders on the 
subject. But the wary governor, remembering 
that he himself had formerly sanctioned this 
| very assumption ef rank of the regular commis- 
sioned officers over the provincial of higher 
_grade, and reflecting, too, that the fort was in 
‘the province of Maryland, whose goveronor he 
_knew upheld the captain, he refused to give any 
orders. He did not hesitate, however, to inti- 
mate pretty clearly that Washington had better 
arrest the refractory captain. But the latter 
| was not thus to be caught, and wrote back that 








a child had seen hunting cattle. The child had | his authority must be confirmed, or he should at 
told her story to her father, the father to the | once resign his commission. As a last resort, it 
neighborhood, and the inhabitants, terrified out was proposed to refer the matter to Governor 
of reason, had abandoned their homes and fled to Shirley, in Boston, who at this time was com- 
a place of refuge. The next day other scouts, | mander-in-chief of the British forces in the 
who had been sent farther on, returned with colonies. Washington was appointed bearer of 
letters from the outposts, stating that the In- his own petition, and on the fourth of February, 
dians had gone off. They were supposed to be | accompanied by his aid-de-camp, Captain Mercer, 
about one hundred and fifty men in number, and | and Captain Stewart, set out on horseback for 
had, in their raid into the distant settlements, Boston. That a paltry captain, commanding 
killed and taken prisoners about seventy men | only thirty men, should thus arrest the military 
and destroyed several plantations and houses. | operations of a whole state, and send the com- 

The panic of the inhabitants at those massa- | mander-in-chief of its forces five hundred miles, 
eres had reached almost to frenzy, and they ‘in the dead of winter, on horseback, to settle 
crowded the roads across the Blue Ridge so that whether he should obey orders given for mutual 
it was with difficulty a company of rangers could | benefit and the common good, seems, at this day, 
effect a passage. » | quite incomprehensible. But this peculiar sen- 


But the Indians having retired, Washington | sitiveness respecting individual rights, though 


repaired to the seat of government, and, by dint 
of perseverance, prevailed on the Assembly to 
pass a bili giving power to the commander to 
hold court-martials and punish mutiny, desertion © 
and disobedience. Having accomplished this he 


often exhibiting itself in absurd forms, was 
nevertheless necessary to the development of 
that spirit of resistance to the encroachments 
of the mother country, which afterward secured 
our independence. 


returned to head-quarters in better spirits, and | Accompanied by his two subordinates, the 
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young colonel took his long, cold and dreary 
journey northward. The report of his chivalric 
and gallant character had gone before him, and 
he was every where received with courtesy and 
honor. Useful acquaintances were formed and 
useful knowledge gained. Mr. Beverly Robin- 
son, a strong loyalist, and in the Revolution after- 
ward a Tory, received him at New York as his 
guest, and entertained him with rare hospitality. 
A sister of Mrs. Robinson was staying in the 
family at the time, whose beauty and winning 
manners soon took captive the chivalric heart of 
the young southern colonel. He had forgotten 
his lowland beauty, and when he bade adieu to 
the hospitable mansion of Mr. Robinson, to pro- 
secute his journey to Boston, he felt that he had 
left a large portion of his happiness behind him. 

Having obtained full and ample authority from 
Governor Shirley, he returned to New York, and 
was again placed under the influence of Miss 
Phillips’ charms. Lingering here as long as 
duty would permit him, he at length turned his 
reluctant footsteps southward. Whether he gave 
the lady any indications of his passion, or whe- 
ther he resolved to wait till more leisure would 
furnish him a better opportunity of renewing his 
suit, does not appear. At all events, he was 
deeply in love, and could not leave until he had 
confessed it to a friend, and engaged him to keep 








watch of her movements, so that if any rival ap- 
peared he could be informed of it at once. Ina 
short time a young officer, one of Braddock’s aids 
and an acquaintance of Washington, became a 
suitor of Miss Phillips. Washington’s friend im- 
mediately wrote him of the dangerous state of 
affairs, and told him, if he wished to win the lady, 
he must come on at once. But whether the duties 
of his command detained him at home, or whe- 
ther, having ascertained the name of his rival, 
he was too magnanimous to endeavor to supplant 
him, was never known. She, however, passed 
away with the ‘lowland beauty,” leaving the 
young colonel to forget his passion in the excit- 
ing scenes of the camp. 

Reaching Williamsburg about the time of the 
meeting of the Assembly, he set about arranging 
with the governor a plan for the summer cam- 
paign. The want of artillery, means of trans- 
portation, etc., rendered offensive operations 
impossible, and it was resolved simply to defend 
the frontier already occupied by British outposts. 
The jealousy of the separate states preventing 
them from uniting in a common campaign against 
the French, Virginia, which was most threatened, 
was left alone to defend her extensive borders. 
A bill was therefore passed to raise the army 
to fifteen hundred men, and another for drafting 
the militia, when recruits were wanting. 

[ Zo be continued, 


THE TOCSIN OF ST. GERMAIN. 


BY MRS. MARY G. HORSFORD. 


Tue starry folds of an August night 
By sultry winds were furled, 

As they hung in draperies vast and deep 
Round the couch of a slumbering world. 


Sleep silenced the reveller’s noisy mirth 
And hushed the mourner’s cry, 

When the heavy peals of the tocsin told 
That the Angel of Death went by. 


The delicate clouds that flecked the skies, 
The blue and wavy air, 

Were glorious with the heavenward rush 
Of souls ascending there. 


The glare of the scattering torches gleamed 
On heaps of weltering slain, 

And every street of the city seemed 
The wreck of a battle plain ; 


And when the sun in the east arose 
With golden light serene, 

He wove a veil from the mountain snows* 
The terrible sight between. 





The crimson tinging had long been washed 
From the waters of the Seine, 

When again, in a dying monarch’s ear 
Rung the tocsin of St. Germain. 


The ropes were pulled by a phantom hand, 
The bell was a thing of air, 

For the priest who knelt by the passing soul 
Heard only his own cold prayer. 


It sounded on through the weary day 
O’er the clamor of the street; 

To the ear attuned by remorse and fear 
A vengeance dread and meet. 


It sounded on through the lonesome night 
With a ceaseless undertone, 

Till the shadow of Death in the palace fell 
On the pomp of a vacant throne. 


* History states that for three days after the Massacre ot 
St. Bartholomew’s, a dense fog hung over the city of Paris. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL; 


A POETICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


BY WILLIAM DOWE, 


The Muse, the jolly Muse it is; 
She answered to my call. 

She changes with that mood or this, 
Is all in all to all. 

She lit the spark within my throat 
To make my blood run quicker; 

Used all her fiery will and smote 
Her life into the liquor. 


Berore the appearance of the life of Campbell 
by his friend Beattie, the generality of readers 
entertained somewhat erroneous ideas respecting 
the poet and the circumstances of his career. 
Gathering from the memoirs of Byron, Scott and 
other great writers of his time, that Campbell 
moved in the highest society, at Holland House 
and elsewhere; and remembering the Pleasures 
of Hope as long fixed among the classics of the 
language, people had a sort of impression that 
he was a man of independent means, a Highland 
cousin of MacCallum More, a calm, semi-clerical 
genius, removed alike from the wants and trials 
of many of his brethren. But Thomas Campbell 
must be recognized for what he was; all his life, 
in fact, a bookseller’s hack, like Oliver Goldsmith, 
and like him, too, a man of a warm, irascible 
nature and the finest and most wayward sensi- 
bilities. In Campbell’s general manner, as in 
his muse, the world could recognize a certain 
reserve and stiffness, such as usually accompany 
shy, sensitive characters; but, at bottom, he was 
very impetuous, and full of that Celtic vivacity— 
that perfervidum ingenium Scotorum—distinctive 
of the race of old, and underlying all its gravity 
and caution. He was a man of impulse, prone 
to indulge his social feelings, and from a boy 
partial to his glass of toddy and the hilarious 
abandon of a jolly company. Like Goldsmith, 
he dearly loved the sight of happy human faces. 
It is wonderful, after all, how Campbell fought 
his way so well through the hard struggle of life, 
with his eager impulses, his somewhat willful 
independence of thought and manner, and his 
plentiful laek of what may be termed social tact. 
But for the king’s pension, however, (drawn, 
with some look of appropriateness, from the 
excise of Scotland,) and some timely legacies, 
later in life, his fortunes would, undoubtedly, 
have been swamped, in spite of all the aid of 
friends or any effort at steady retrieval he may 
himself have been able to make. 





TENNYSON. 


Thomas Campbell was the youngest of eleven 
children, and born at Glasgow, in 1777, when 
his father was sixty-seven years old—the age 
of the poet himself at his death. The old man, 
descended from ‘‘the Campbells of Kirnan”’ and 
of gentle blood, was a Glasgow merchant, en- 
gaged in the trade with Virginia; but on the 
breaking out of the revolutionary war his busi- 
ness was ruined and his fortune swept away, with 
the exception of a trifling annuity. He was an 
honest and respected man, and very indulgent to 
his children. His wife, on the contrary, was 
rather a sharp-tempered woman, who cuffed the 
children and preserved the balance of parental 
authority. Little Thomas was a delicate, preco- 
cious child, the pride of his father, who first 
instructed him at home, and then sent him to a 
Mr. Allison’s school. The boy studied so hard, 
at first, that his health was injured, and it was 
found necessary to send him to a country cot- 
tage on the banks of the river Cart. Here he 
ran about and grew strong, and was again set to 
his books, under Mr. Allison. He ground away 
at the Greeks and Romans, and became a very 
good classie scholar. He made poetical versions 
of some of the old authors, as exercises; and 
thus the love of versification was fostered in his 
mind—as it was in Tom Moore’s; and somewhat 
at the same early age, too—nine or ten years old. 
At thirteen he went to Glasgow College, where 
he received a great many prizes for exercises and 
answering, and was held in distinguished estima- 
tion for his aptness at English verse. He was, 
in truth, a surprising little fellow, with his thin 
face and sharp black eyes. In 1794, at the age 
of sixteen, during a period of high political ex- 
citement, he walked to Edinburgh—a distance 
of about forty-four miles—to hear the trials of 
Muir, Gerald and others, for high-treason—that 
is, for speaking those sentiments which, a few 
years afterward, were heard in the British 
senate, and are now legalized in the constitu- 
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tion. The excitable boy, who, with all the rest 
of his amiable and intelligent family, was warmly 
in favor of the principles of the French revolu- 
tion, felt electrified by the speech of Joseph 
Gerald to the judge and jury. He had heard 
nothing like it in the debating society of the col- 
lege; that treated of fictions, but here was real- 
ity. Gerald spoke with the manly eloquence of 
Mitchell and Meagher, in our own days, and did 
not speak in vain—whatever the judge may have 
thought of his appeal. A boy with tears in his 
eyes, who was listening in the crowd, turned to 
a mechanic near him and exclaimed, in an ex- 
cited way, ‘‘By Heaven, sir, that is a great 
man!” and the fine love of high truth and free- 
dom, then vehemently kindled, blazed afterward, 
most assuredly, in those immortal strophes which 


Europe heard lamenting the fall of Poland and | 


denouncing her tyrants, and never ceased to 


warm Campbell’s heart and efforts to the last | 


moments of his life. These judicial condemna- 
tions of the Geralds and Meaghers are not mis- 
fortunes. They are part of a far-reaching pro- 
mise and plan of supreme direction—keeping 
alive the excitements of liberty —transmitting 
the flaming torch, as it were, after the old Greek 
fashion. It was remarked that the student who 
had gone to Edinburgh a boy, came back a man 
—thoughtful and absorbed—sometimes silent, 
and sometimes eloquent with his impatient en- 
thusiasms. 

Education did its best to chasten and modify 
the Scottish fervor of young Campbell, and a 
prize essay written at this time, in verse, sad- 
dens one with the strong, chill resemblance it 
bears to Pope’s Essay on Man—the same moral 
and the same regulated mellifluousness. But it 
was lauded to the skies, and gave Campbell, as 
he afterward said, ‘‘a local celebrity throughout 
all Glasgow, from the High Church down to the 
bottom of the Salt Market!” This was the 
period of college friendship, a few of which he 
preserved, and also the period of his first step in 
the world. He went asa tutor to the house of 
Mrs. Campbell, in the Isle of Mull, one of the 
Hebrides. He was now seventeen, and trudged 
away on foot, in company with Joseph Finlayson, 
a college-mate, who was also going westward to a 
tutorship, preparatory to taking orders. They 
had little money between them, and sat for a 
whole afternoon on Greenock quay—omitting 
dinner, for the sake of economy, like a canny 
pair of “Glasgow bodies” as they were! Here 
they saw a boy drowning, and thoroughly 
drenched themselves in rescuing him. They 
then went to their inn, where, says Campbell, 
‘“‘famine overcame our frugality. Poor dogs! 
we had eaten nothing since noon, and were 


| waves on the shore. 





ravenously sharp set. So we ordered a dish of 
beef-steaks. What the landlady chose to calla 
pound was broughtin and set upon the table, and 
vanished like smoke. Then came another, then 
a third, with a tankard of ale, which set us both 
singing and reciting poetry. This part of my 
recollection of life is very agreeable. I was, it 
is true, very poor; but I was as gay as a lark, 
and hardy as the Highland heather. After 
plunging to save the urchin who would have been 
otherwise drowned, I continued in my wet clothes 
until they dried on my back, and felt no bad 
result from it.” The young men had sent their 
trunks by a carrier, and journeyed with a few 
articles of clothing in handkerchiefs on the ends 
of their sticks. Next day, invigorated by the 
steaks and tankard, they went on more merrily 
than before. In the course of along summer’s 
day, Campbell (now alone, for his companion 
had turned off on his own way) traversed the 
uninhabited Isle of Mull, (a space of thirty 
miles,) and came, in the twilight, to the door of 
Mrs. Campbell of Sunipol—close by the sea- 
strand. Here he felt lonely at first. He says 
he never beat his pupils, remembering how much 
he loved his father for not beating himself. He 
now rambled about all the Hebrides—Staffa and 
Inchcolmkill especially—saw the wild deer on the 
heath, and the eagle on his eyrie, and listened to 
the falling of torrents and the noise of the wild 
In this way the promptings 
of nature within him and without, had opportu- 
nity to counteract the academic influences, while 
the simple majesty of the old Greek poets was 
unconsciously but surely blending with all the 
Celtic inspirations of that solitary place. But 
Campbell was longing for Glasgow—as Madame 
de Stael, even in the eye of Mont Blanc, would 
yearn for the cosy little Rue du Bac. At the end 
of six months he came joyfully back, meeting 
with Finlayson, who was also on his return, 
after the half-yearly college vacation which they 
had both been so wisely improving. On their 
way to Glasgow, being benighted, they slept one 
night at ‘‘the lee side of a whinstone wall, be- 
tween Oban and Lochawe!” It is remarkable 
that one of Campbell’s young friends, Hamilton 
Paul, writing to him while at Mull, suggests the 
Pleasures of Hope as a poetical theme—seeing 
that the Pleasures of the Imagination and the 
Pleasures of Memory had been already sung. It 


was about three years from that time that the 
Pleasures of Hope was actually delighting the 
folk of Glasgow and Auld Reekie. 

On his return to college, Campbell, who had 
also some tutorships there, continued to attend 
the lectures of the democratic professor, Miller, 
(the man whom Lord Jeffrey’s Tory father com- 
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manded his son not to listen to,) and studied 
jurisprudence, in a fitful way. He said, after- 
ward, that if he had had a few hundred pounds 
at that time, he would have become a lawyer. 
Next year, 1796, at the end of another college 
session, he took, a final leave of his Alma Mater, 
(at least till thirty years were past and gone, 
and he came back to it as Lord Rector,) and 
went into Argyleshire, as tutor to young Napier 
of Milliken, then staying with his grandfather 
Campbell, at Downie, on the shore of the Sound 
of Jura. Here the young man diversified his 
duties by making verses on an adorable Caroline, 
and would often make tryst with his Glasgow 
friends, for a ramble on the shores of Loch 
Fyne. On these occasions Campbell would be 
excessively elated; he would dance, and sing, 
half frantic with joy, and caper the Highland 
fling with much more hilarity than he afterward 
felt in footing it before the Princess of Wales, at 
Blackheath. One beautiful sunset, when he 
and his friend Paul had parted with two others, 
after having dined together, ‘‘Thomas,” says 
Paul, ‘‘ was in ecstasy. He recited poetry of his 
own composing, some of which had never been 
printed, and then, after a momentary pause, ad- 
dressed me: ‘Paul, you and I must go in search 
of adventures. If you will personate Roderick 
Random, I will go through the world with you as 
Strap.” The glory of the setting sun, behind the 
Grampians, and doubtless the inspiration of the 
after-dinner toddy had produced their natural 
effects. Campbell felt the spirit of a troubadour 
at the moment—that spirit, indeed, which showed 
itself so much in his future peregrinations. But 
the boys were t6 have a parting glass at the inn 
of Strachur. Having arrived there, where Paul 
was known, they wanted a private room, but 
they were carried in a tumult of hospitality to 
the parlor where the family were at tea. As the 
crowning of this Highland welcome, they enjoyed 
a glorious jorum of the landlord’s punch, before 
the hour of parting came. It was among such 
scenes that Campbell, in his early youth, con- 
tracted those habits of festive enjoyment which 
remained with him ever after to the end. 

While at Downie he fell in love with another 
lady, to whom he seems to have been more 
strongly attached than to Caroline. The name 
of this second charmer is not mentioned. In 
reference to her he says: 


Dear, precious name, rest ever unrevealed, 
Nor pass these lips, in holy silence sealed. 


Here also many of the passages and episodes of 
his long poem on Hope were composed. The 
people of Downie afterward remembered him, for 
his manner of musing and muttering to himself, 
for his vehement and not very reverent house- 





hold disputes on politics with Laird Campbell, 
who was an old Tory, and his conscientious 
struggles to thrash a rebellious young pupil, 
nearly as big as himself; (he had outlived, it 
seems, his boyish ideas of moral suasion.) So 
that, what with love, poetry and polemics of all 
sorts, the young bard had rather a busy tutorship 
of it. 

At the end of a year he returned to his father’s 
house, where his mind soon grew depressed by 
the hopelessness of his attempts to procure 
means to study the law. He was now nineteen, 
soured and darkened by that despondency which 
is apt to seize on most young men of ardent and 
sensitive nature, about the same period of life. 
He grew moody and irascible, and would ask 
what all his college prizes had done for him. 
He would not enter the church, and he hated the 
life of a tutor. He had attended some medical 
lectures, with the design of becoming a doctor; 
but the practice of the scalpel and lancet dis- 
gusted him with surgery. Resolved to make an 
effort, one way or other, he followed his uncon- 
scious bent, and went to Edinburgh with some 
translations from Euripides and Aischylus in his 
pocket. Having arrived at the capital, where he 
had some relatives, he applied to a former col- 
lege pupil, —afterward Lord Cunninghame, — 
through whose influence he got some copying 
work at the offices of a couple of lawyers. 
While thus occupied in writing round-hand, at 
so much per page, like our own Webster, in his 
young days, he was introduced to Dr. Anderson, 
(editor of the British Poets,) who recommended 
him to Mundell, the publisher. The latter agreed 
with the young man for an abridgment of ‘Ed- 
ward’s West Indies;” and Campbell resolved to 
go back to Glasgow, to work more at his ease. 
When he got to his home, poor as it was, he 
heaved a sigh of relief and said: ‘‘ Well, I have 
fairly tried the business of an attorney, and, 
upon my conscience, it is the most cursed of all 
professions! Such meanness, such contemptible 
modes of peculation! I declare to God, I can 
hardly expend, with a safe conscience, the little 
sum I made during my residence in Edinburgh!” 
Poor Campbell! No wonder his friends found 
so much difficulty in getting him on in this un- 
scrupulous world. 

There was a report that, about this time, 
Campbell was somewhat demented, and some of 
his sayings and doings were quoted to sustain it. 
Leyden was one of those who helped to spread 
it, for which Campbell, in a rage of self-defense, 
used to denounce him as a scoundrel, and wish 
him at the devil. And yet the young man, 
moping and grinding his teeth, and cursing his 
fortune in a way to make the comfortable and 
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the unco gude stare, ought to be considered 
insane, in a manner. He needed not to have 
denied or been so angry about it. There are 
crowds of young madmen of the sort, and there 
are worse things than the temporary insanity of 
a youth of twenty. About this time Campbell 
translated the Medea, and talked of setting up a 
magazine which should carry all before it;— 
Cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Graii! This, 
doubtless, was one of the ideas imputed unto 
him for insanity. He had a belief that scholar- 
ship and talent alone could set up ® magazine 
and carry it forward. They should not have 
been so hard on him, however; for the literary 
need that he had recognized was also perceived 
by some other Scottish students, and his idea, 
with a slight difference, was realized two years 
later by his friends, Jeffrey, Horner, Brougham 
and Sydney Smith; who proved that, at certain 
periods of society, the happy audacity of talent 
will vindicate itself, and wit show itself stronger 
than wealth in making its bright way to a public 
success. But Campbell’s magazine never made 
its appearance, for very good and sufficient rea- 
sons. The young man was now rambling about 
a good deal, from one friend’s house to another, 
making rhymes, dreaming dreams and drinking 
‘‘Glenlivat’’ among his Highland relations, who 
were generally in the habit of dining at one 
o’clock, and, for the most part, remaining the 
rest of the day at table. It must have been an 
exciting and high poetical time with Campbell, 
who was called ‘‘the Pope of Glasgow,” and 
was a very handsome-looking fellow, to boot. 

At last he returned to Edinburgh, with his 
West Indian abridgment completed, and buoy- 
antly hoped for more bookseller’s work. But he 
was disappointed, and began early to find that 
publishers are rather uncertain reeds to lean 
upon. He was greatly annoyed by his subse- 
quent dealings with Mr. Mundell, (in which he 
himself was answerable for a good deal of the 
misunderstanding,}) and he always affected to 
believe authors and publishers were natural ene- 
mies. His bom mot against his foemen will be 
remembered. He said that, bad as Napoleon 
was, he never could think harshly of him—see- 
ing that he once had a bookseller shot!—alluding 
to the poor German, Palm. In 1798 Campbell’s 
brothers, who had settled in Virginia, invited 
him to join them; and, like Burns, he was on 
the point of crossing the Atlantic, when his elder 
brother opposed the scheme, and it was rendered 
abortive. After all these defeats and disappoint- 
ments, people began to look on the young poet— 
and perhaps with some reason—as unsteady in 
his views; and he suffered accordingly in the 
estimation of the wise. He seems to have been 


| 





conscious of this, and at length turned his mind 
decisively into its inevitable channel. He went 
to Edinburgh, lodged at ‘* Luckie Learmont’s,”’ 
took pupils to support him, and worked away at 
his great poem, with the approbation of Dr. An- 
derson, Dr. Brown and his other friends, among 
whom were, already, Jeffrey and Brougham. 

In 1799—three years after the death of Burns— 
appeared the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope,” having passed 
in MS. the censorship of Dr. Anderson and other 
critics, and undergone a great many prunings 
and changes. During this parturition, Camp- 
bell’s acquaintances thought him crazy. The 
suggestions of his very kind friends and his 
attempts at correction, at the last moment, were 
rather trying: he used to call the proofs ‘‘devil’s 
proofs,” and express a vehement belief that the 
whole poem was trash—nothing else! He said 
he would rather be shot than undergo all that 
worry and anxiety, or be congratulated; and it 
was only at the last moment that Dr. Anderson 
could get him to furnish an exordium. Well, he 
did write it, and it is one of the finest passages 
in the poem. Just then his blood was highly 
fevered, and he afterward observed to Sir Walter 
Seott, that his early life, about that time, ‘‘ was 
a devil of a scene!” Perhaps so; but out of it 
the world has got the Pleasures of Hope. The 
poem appeared almost cotemporaneously with 
Moore’s first book, “ Anacreon.”” In many edu- 
cational respects these poets resembled one an- 
other; but Campbell had, essentially a stronger 
and more fervid genius than his brother Celt. 

Campbell now awoke one morning and found 
himself aclassic. This, at the age of twenty-one, 
was a glory which has no parallel in English 
literature. The Pleasures of Hope seems to be 
placed beyond any further criticism. But it may 
be said that, with many fine passages of true 
lyric strength, it is, on the whole sicklied o’er 
with a pale cast of imitative thought, reminding 
us of the author’s youth, and the poetical canons 
which regulated the literary tastes of men in that 
day. Campbell’s fortunes seemed to undergo a 
favorable change; he was féted and flattered, 
and it is not to be wondered at that, forgetting 
the clouds that lately lowered above his head, 
‘the used to go strutting about in a Suwarrow 
jacket,” and enjoying the sudden sunshine. 
Campbell afterward allowed that he was, at this 
time, ‘‘a contemptible puppy!” But when he 
said that, he was somewhat of a cynic; and one 
can hardly tell which is the worse animal of the 


two. Public opinion paid the poet more liberally 


than his publisher, who only gave him twenty 
guineas for the MS. But it must be observed 
that Mundell was in the habit of allowing him 
fifty pounds for every succeeding edition— 
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and a great many of these were subsequently 
brought out. 

With money in his purse, troops of friends 
about him, and his literary future wearing a 
very promising aspect, Campbell’s next move- 
ment showed how much, in one more respect, 
he resembled Oliver Goldsmith. He went wan- 
dering into Germany, in the summer of 1800. 
He landed at Hamburg, where he fell in with 
the honest Irish rebel, Tony McCann, and got 
the idea of the exile of Erin—a lyric which some 
very ignorant Irish critics attempted to claim for 
a Mr. Nugent. Our traveler saw Klopstock and 
proceeded to Ratisbon, alone and mostly on foot, 
suffering a great many vexations, from the dimi- 
nution of his funds and the uncertainty of more 
remittances. Some attacks of the ague added to 
the unhappiness of his circumstances. At Ratis- 
bon the irascibility of his nature exhibited itself 


amusingly enough. Being a frequent visitor at | 


the monastery of the Scottish Benedictines, in 
that city, the monks had recommended him to 
lodgings, where he was robbed by a servant, or 
by the host himself. He complained bitterly, 
and the monks took part with the lodging-house 
keeper. One of the shavelings was scurrilous; 
whereupon the author of the Pleasures of Hope 
was at him, in a style which his friend Alison, the 
man of taste, certainly never dreamed of in his 
didactics. ‘‘1 flew at the scoundrel,” says the 
bard, ‘‘and would have rewarded his insolence, 
had not the others interposed. Oh! if I had him 
at the foot of John’s Hill, I would pummel his car- 
roty locks and thrash him to the gates of purga- 
tory! I saw him to-day, on the bridge, and had 
grasped my yellow stick to answer his first salu- 
tation; but he slunk past without saying a word.” 
The man surely showed his prudence. And Sir 
Walter Scott was right in saying Campbell was 
capable of better and bolder things than the 
Pleasures or Gertrude, if he would only fly out— 
give the reins to his ardent feelings. That wish 
to have the monk at the foot of John’s Hill is 
perfectly Shakspearian—a touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin, from the bridge of 
Donau to Donnybrook Fair! 

While at Ratisbon he saw, in August, 1800, 
from the monastery, a skirmish between the 
French troops and the Austrians under Klenau, 
within a mile of the gates of the city. This was 
the action which has been, somehow or other, 
confounded with Hohenlinden, a battle which 
took place in December, and which Campbell 
certainly never saw. When the French entered 
the city in triumph, the poet thrilled to see these 
active little Gauls marching to the music of the 
Marseillaise! He procured an introduction to 
General Moreau, and, having got a protection, 


which enabled him to pass through the French 
armies, he paid a great many pleasant visits to 
the messes of the officers. He left Ratisbon in 
October, and proceeded toward Altona, suffering 
greatly, on the way, from fatigue, cold and sick- 
ness. In one of his letters, written during his 
journey, to his friend Richardson, (whom he 
earnestly invited to join him, for the purpose 
of a more extended tour,) one cannot help smil- 
ing at the Scottish prudence which breaks out 
in a suggestion that his friend may very pro- 
fitably, and scarcely with a loss of dignity, 
bring out some articles of traffic which were in 
demand among the Germans! He arrived at 
Altona in November. Here the misery of his 
mind during the previous months (such as, in 
the opinion of some, approached a sort of melan- 
choly insanity) was put an end to, by the news 
that Mr. Perry, of the London Morning Chroni- 
cle, would pay him a regular yearly sum—about 
$250—for poetical contributions to that paper. 
The poor author of the Pleasures of Hope was 
now fairly out of the Slough of Despond. Fifty 
guineas from Perry, and a second edition of his 
poem, which would bring him about as much 
more, were bright considerations, and made “his 
internal spirit cut a caper.” From Altona he 
sent several communications to the Chronicle, 
and in that paper were first published the ‘Exile 
of Erin,” ‘‘Loudohn’s Attack,” ‘‘Scene in Ar- 
gyleshire,” the ‘‘Soldier’s Dream,” (a German 
inspiration, though we have seen the dreamer 
engraved in a Scottish plaid,) and several other 
pieces, some of them so bad that he would never 
acknowledge them. At Altona he continued to 
lounge, and visit, and learn German, till the 
coming storm of war frightened him back. In 
March, 1801, the English fleet, under Parker 
and Nelson, went up the Sound to bombard the 
Danes out of their stupid penchant toward a 
French alliance, and give Campbell a theme for 
one of the noblest of his lyrics—the Battle of 
the Baltic; and Campbell saw that Danish Al- 
tona was no place forhim. He hurried on board 
a ship bound for Leith, which, after being chased 
by a Danish frigate, landed him at Yarmouth, 
with only a few shillings in his pocket. 

The circumstances of loneliness, anxiety and dis- 
tress which accompanied Campbell’s tour resem- 
bled those of Goldsmith’s wanderings; though the 
poet of Hope had the advantage of traveling with 
his fame, while Goldsmith was an unknown, un- 
friended poor scholar. Considering the celebrity 
won for Campbell by his poem, and his fair chance 
of prospering in a steady way by the assistance 
of his friends at home, his German pilgrimage 
seems to show he was not one of the plodding 





sons of prudence, any more than Goldie himself, 
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but a man who, for the gratification of his ardent 
fancies, would forego a world of calmer consider- 
ations. But Campbell was a Celtic poet, twenty- 
two years old; and perhaps, after all, the follies, 
enthusiasms and imprudences are as necessary 
to this motley cosmogany, and the ‘eternal fit- 
ness of things,” as the more solid and sensible 
attributes of those who ‘keep the roadway” and 
walk in the conventional paths of life. 

On his arrival in London, Campbell scarcely 
knew which way to turn. But he was reassured 
by the kind words of Mr. Perry, who probably 
thought him a rather erratic genius. Perry 
introduced him to Lord Holland; and, at the 
King of Clubs he met Mackintosh, Rogers, and 
other distinguished wits. Lord Holland recon- 
ciles the young democrat to the idea of a heredi- 
tary aristocracy, and Campbell is very proud of 
the notice of so proud a man as John P. Kemble, 
who ‘‘spoke with him in another room,” and 
actually gave him the freedom of Drury Lane! 
He meets Dr. Moore’s son, who takes him to 
breakfast with Sam Rogers and tells him he is 
very sorry he has not a house that he could share 
with him. This was the heroic Sir John Moore 
who fell at Coruna. Campbell says of Rogers 
that he is a very refined man, whose manners 
and writings correspond. The poet’s father died 
at this time, in Edinburgh, whither the family 
had removed. Going up to Scotland by sea, the 
young man’s trunk was searched for treasonable 
papers, seeing he had lately come over from 
Hamburgh, where he had consorted in his own 
careless way, with McCann and other jolly Irish 
rebels. Campbell was well known to be a demo- 
crat on principle. The officer who examined 
his papers found the MS. of ‘Ye Mariners of 
England.” There was, of course, an end of the 
search, after that! The poet found his mother 
and sister struggling with narrow circumstances, 
and did all in his power to help them. For that 
purpose he borrowed £200 from his bookseller, 
at usurious interest, and the debt was a mill- 
stone about his neck for years. He went among 
the literary celebrities of Edinburgh, and did 
some jobs for the booksellers. But his great 
hope was a quarto edition of the Pleasures of 
Hope, which Mundell allowed him to print on 
his own account. He went to London, where he 
intended to bring it out, and took Liverpool in 
his way, making the acquaintance of Roscoe, 
Currie and other literary men. He now became 
very intimate with his countryman, Lord Minto, 
to whom he honestly confessed he was a bit of a 
republican. Minto, however, though a high 
Tory, patronized him, and had him at his house, 
where he remained some time, somewhat in the 
capacity of Swift, in the house of Sir William 
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lordship, who was kind enough to criticise ‘‘ Lo- 
chiel,” and suggest amendments. That poem 
was at first meagre enough, and received many 
additions. His lordship did not like the idea of 
‘‘hanging,” nor the words ‘‘darker departure.” 
When we remember the graphic power of Scott, 
or the native Doric of Burns, we shall find ‘ Lo- 
 chiel,” in spite of its undoubted merit, rather 
| wanting incharacter, The lines—for instance— 
O, crested Lochiel, the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the battlement’s heicht, 
are too full of melodramatic pomp, and not at all 
true to that picturesque chieftain. As a gallant 
Highland gentleman, Cameron wore no crest, he 
wore the simple heron’s feather in his bonnet, 
and his home had neither banners nor battle- 
ments—things that recall the far-off middle ages 
and knights in steel. In 1802, Campbell, being 
domiciled at Minto House, deplores his own 
ingratitude in not being happier than he was, 
under his lordship’s roof. ‘‘ But a lord’s house, 
fashionable strangers, sofaed saloons and winding 
galleries where I can hardly discover my own 
apartment,” made him wretched, though every 
one was civil to him, and the servants were kind 
enough to put him right whenever he lost his 
way in the galleries! ‘It would be insulting,” 
he says, ‘‘to my fallen dignity to smile hysteri- 
cally and pretend to be happy.” Writing of 
Lord Minto, he says to Mr. Alison. ‘‘ Having 
extorted from him a confession that he had not 
read your book for some years, I commanded 
him to send for it instantly!” How like Swift 
this pretension of commanding lords! ‘*‘ Lord 
Minto,” he says, ‘‘is a good man; pity his rooms 
are so large!” The poet sits in his own apart- 
ment of an evening, looking north, and listening 
to the lords and ladies laughing below. His 
simple, impulsive nature was not at home at 
Castle Minto. In a letter, written some time 
afterward, to his sister, he speaks of the con- 
temptible hollowness of what is called high life. 
Tommy Moore took to it much more kindly than 
the Scotchman. 

On Campbell’s return, he had spoken with 
enthusiasm of traveling again on the Continent. 
He had even got an advance of money from Con- 
stable for a narrative of his travels. But he 
gave up the idea—for good reasons. When his 
quarto came out, it made him cosy of heart, and 
he began to think of marriage and the short 
journeys which would merely take him ‘from 
_the blue bed to the brown one.” He accordingly 
married Miss Matilda Sinclair, a Highland cousin, 
in 1803. The lady’s father objected that they 
‘had not much money, but the poet told him he 
| had £50 clear, in his desk; which was, of course, 
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unanswerable. Campbell said his wife was his 


; gr | 
salvation, and this is doubtless true. He Was | Whieii tikell Welattihy potas "és vale 
now unspeakably happy, and made up his mind | 


to have a small, neat cottage, and to work like a | 


demiourgos for the domus et placens uxor. 


But, at first, he settled in a mere house at) 
Pimlico, where he worked away for the book- | 
sellers and magazines from morning till night— | 


still dreaming of a cottage, with an acre or more | 
of ground near Edinburgh. 


Hoc erat in votis: modus agri non ita magnus 
Hortus ubi, et tecto vicinus jugis aquz fons, etc. 


About this time, a regent’s chair in the Univer- | 
sity of Wilna being vacant, he allowed himself to | 


be nominated for it; his intentions to go there, 
were, however, but faint. Perhaps he feared the 
Czar would send him to Siberia for 


O bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime! 


At all events he stayedat home. He now began 


to allow his mother a regular annuity, which he | 


paid while she lived. He also helped his sisters. 


He now became editor of the ‘‘ Star” newspaper; | 
he also wrote for the Philosophic Magazine, and | 


manufactured English history out of the ‘ An- | 
nals;” but his style and spirit, in this sort of | 
work, were far inferior to those of Oliver Gold- 
smith in similar tasks. His health began to suf- 
fer a little from close industry, and, perhaps, his | 
after-dinner toddy, and he went and took a cot- | 
tage at Sydenham. Freely anticipating his gains, | 

and full of hope, he borrowed money to furnish | 
it, and ‘‘lay in a stock of wine.” 


tremely happy. He did not dream that the boy | 
should grow up imbecile, and spend his days in 
a lunatic asylum! Fortunate for us that 
Heaven, from all creatures. hides the book of Fate— 
All but the page prescribed, the present state! 
At Sydenham Campbell spent the happiest days 
of his existence, for seventeen years. Here he 
became acquainted with the Mayows, and formed 


with the three amiable daughters of that family— | 


Mary, Fanny, and Catherine—a friendship which 
cheered him to the end of life. Ina short time 
he began to find that his literary calculations 
were somewhat fallacious. In spite of the profits 
of his quarto edition, his expenses outran his in- 
come, and he ‘‘is ready to shoot himself when he 
comes to the subject of cash accounts!’”’ He now 
changed his plan a little, and gave up the rum- 
mer of toddy, out of which ‘she (his wife) used 
to drink her solitary glass with as pleased a face 
as if it had been Tokay or a better beverage.” 
In 1805 he sent Sir Walter Scott the first draught 


of his Battle of the Baltic—three times as long | 


as the existing version, and running in this 
measure : 





The birth of a | 
son, Thomas Telford Campbell, made him ex- | 


Of Nelson and the North, 
Sing the day, 


He engaged the Danish decks, 
And with twenty floating wrecks 
Crowned the day! 

At this time, he contemplated among other things, 

a collection of genuine Irish music. But he soon 
_ heard Moore spoken of, in connection with that 
| project, and so he gave it up. Meantime, just 
| as his health was suffering, and many of his lite- 
| Tary schemes balked, that fortunate great man, 
|| Charles Fox—not less immortalized by his efforts 
in the. cause of liberty, than by the love and 
gratitude of his country’s poets—procured for 
him a pension of near £200 per annum from the 
king. Itis such benevolences as these that rescue 
the English pension-list from opprobrium. At 
the same time his friends made vigorous efforts 
to rescue the poet from the miserable necessity 
| of writing anonymous prose for his bread, and 
procured subscriptions for a new edition of his 
| poems. Lady Holland wrote, among others, to 





| Lord Lorn, desiring him to rouse the whole 
| | clan of Campbells on the occasion. Pitt’s name 
_headed the subscription-list. At the close of 
1805 his difficulties were removed, and, with a 
quiet mind, his health returned. He was highly 
| elated with the honor of walking, at Holland 
_ House, arm in arm with Fox, and talking of 
| Virgil—‘‘ Campbell was so right about Virgil!” 
| In his last illmess Fox was as fond of hearing 
| Virgil recited as Webster was of hearing Gray. 
Campbell’s attendance at the office of the Star 
(to which he rode in, every alternate day,) led 
him a good deal into the society of tavern-wits 
and misty men of letters, where he often gave 
way to his convivial propensities, and thus de- 
pressed his health and distracted his ideas in a 
manner unfavorable to his literary business. He 
lived hard, at this time, and, in the midst of 
his jobs and projects, had a hope ministers 
would do something more for him. But the 
truth was, his nature was not suited to any offi- 
cial vocation; he was known to be a warm- 
hearted, impulsive man, and his friends could 
not agree as to what he could be got to do, ina 
government place. They might, in fact, have an 
idea that, with a litle prudence and industry, he 
might manage to live, in a modest and poetic 
way, on £500 a year. However, Fox died, 
mourned by every muse in England, and Camp- 
bell’s ministerial hopes died with him. He 
therefore turned all his attention to ‘‘ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,” for which he was greatly in want 
of Jefferson’s ‘‘ Notes on Virginia.” In 1807 he 
went to the Isle of Wight for his health. Here 
_ he used to dress himself in flannel and swim out 
| to the ships in the bay and back again. In 1809, 
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ten years after the publication of the Pleasures 
of Hope, Gertrude made her appearance. The 
polish and pathos of the style were applauded, 
though the critics very justly talked of the im- 
perfections of the story and the labored and 
fastidious diction. In Gertrude there is a cer- 
tain soft haziness and palpable want of the vis 
vivida. In this respect, he shows himself the 
antipodes of Scott, who could give a description 
and tell a story with such nature and force. 
Of Campbell’s ballads and naval odes there can 
be but one opinion; they are among the finest 
things of the kind in the language—perfect 
achievements, in the highest style of art. On 
the publication of ‘‘Gertrude,” Campbell was 
astonished by a visit from the son of ‘‘ the mon- 
ster Brandt,” who complained of his poetical 
injustice to that chief. The result was, that in 
all succeeding editions a note, written by the 
poet, stated that the character of Brandt should 
be taken as entirely fictitious. It was thought 
Campbell should have altered the text; but he 
allowed the written letter to remain, being pro- 
bably too lazy to change the stanza. 

This publication recruited his finances. His 
cottage was visited by the most famous or jolliest 
wits of the day; and, when he would see his 
friends across Sydenham Common, on their way 
home, after dining with him, they used some- 
times to take off their hats, with three cheers 
on parting, and the poet used to pull off his wig 
along with his hat! It must be stated that, since 
his twenty-second year, Campbell, whose own 
hair began to grow thin, wore a peruke—an 
article of dress in which he was very particular. 
But now the first household blow was to fall on 
him, heavily. His second little boy, Alison, who, 
as his doating father used to say, was ‘‘as fat 
and rosy as a monk nourished on: strong ale,” 
died, at the interesting age of five years. The 
shock almost killed Campbell. Months after- 
ward he says: ‘‘I think that I had, once, the 
soft hands of two children to go into each of 
mine, and now I have but one.”’ 

In 1812 he delivered his ‘‘ Lectures on Poetry,” 
before the Royal Institution, with great eclat. 
The ‘sad, separate wife” of the prince regent 
now noticed him, and he was invited to Black- 
heath, where he danced with her royal highness, 
in a quadrille, and read poetry for her entertain- 
ment. He says: ‘‘I have spent hours with her 
and Lady Charlotte Campbell, and can safely say 
she showed us no symptoms of that vulgarity 
Which is attributed to her.” About this time 
he is introduced to ‘‘a wonderful creature of the 
name of Hook,” who sang some songs, not to his 
admiration, but his astonishment, and to whom 
he gave ‘‘ pepper and salt,” as a subject of im- 





provisation. At Holland House he frequently 
met Byron, now blazing like a meteor in the 
literary firmament, and obliging Wordsworth, 
Southey, Scott, Coleridge, Rogers, Crabbe, 
Moore, Campbell and the rest of them to pale 
their intellectual fires. Byron, says Campbell, 
was then remarkable for the sprucery of his 
attire—white cravat, blue coat with bright but- 
tons, and yellow vest. 

In 1814 Campbell, who had always felt a 
strong interest in the progress of the war, in- 
dulged his old propensity and went over to 
France. The English, at that period, found the 
French common people rather unfriendly. A 
woman told Campbell, in Dieppe, that Les An- 
glois were to be thrashed; a juvenile Gaul threw 
a stone at him; and a man shouted after him, 
‘Va ven, Anglais! You are starving us!’”’ In 
Paris his classic mind was electrified by the 
sculptured glories of the Louvre, which he first 
saw when arm-in-arm with Mrs. Siddons. He 
was enchanted with the splendor of the Apollo. 
He went, along with a friend, to visit the Duke 
of Wellington, who received him as a Mr. Camp- 
bell—never thinking about the Pleasures of Hope. 
After his return to London, Campbell received a 
legacy of near £5,000 from his Highland cousin, 
McArthur Stuart, who had said that ‘little 
Tommy ought to have a legacy, because he had 
given his mother sixty pounds a year out of his 
pension.” ‘*Thank God,” the poet says to his 
sister Mary, ‘‘ for hope being opened. If things 
turn out well I shall endeavor to console Eliza- 
beth and Isabella for their loss and ill-usage.” 
All this is as fine as his poetry. Feeling ele- 
vated and at ease, he went to Scotland, in 1815, 
and spent a delightful time among his cousins, 
near and far off. In 1818 he delivered Lectures 
on Poetry and the Greek Drama, in Liverpool 
and Birmingham. He was invited to lecture in 
several other places, but the weakness of his 
lungs would not permit him. His ‘Specimens 
of the British Poets” were now published, and 
he had a comfortable balance of cash in his 
pocket, being for the first time in his life—at 
the age of forty-one—removed from the condi- 
tion of Trotty Veck, and not ‘‘behind hand with 
the world.” His mind, easy on other scores, 
was now harassed with anxiety on account of 
his son, Thomas, who disliked learning, and 
showed signs of self-will and perverseness that 
made his parents unhappy. 

In 1820 he took his wife and son to Germany. 
Before he went he agreed with Colburn to edit 
the New Monthly Magazine, on his return, and 
furnish it with articles in prose and verse. For 
this he was to have £500 a year. He journeyed 
through Holland, admiring all strange things 
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with his old gusto, and carrying his old Ratisbon 
spirit along with him. At the Hague a landlord 
cheated him, and he called the unretorting Boni- 


face a rascal, to his face! He then proceeded | 


up the Rhine, where 
The hills, all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields that promised corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 

made his heart sing for joy. Leaving his wife 
and son at Frankfort—the latter under care of a 
schoolmaster—he went to Ratisbon. Mindful 
of old times, he went to the Scottish college 
where he had once quarreled with some of the 
monks. He found the brothers at supper, and, 
in looking along the table, missed a great many 
of his ancient friends or enemies. From Ratis- 
bon he went to Vienna, where he had for cicerone 
a Polish veteran covered with scars, and mixed 
with many of the Polish nobility. He found 
that his poems had been translated into the Ger- 
man, and spent a great deal of his time in the 
Library. He was received by the literati in the 
most flattering manner, and spent some happy 
time in the society of the Polish Countess 
R ski. At Bonn the citizens gave him a 
grand entertainment; and here he left his son, 
to receive instructions from Dr. Meyer. Poor 
Campbell, ready to catch at any straw, in this 
case, thought a foreign master might do for his 
boy what no English instructor could. But his 
hopes were destined to be sadly disappointed. 

On his return to England, before the close of 
the year, he took charge of the New Monthly 
Magazine, and wrote to all his literary friends 
for support. Sydney Smith, who, probably, had 
no very high idea of Campbell’s fitness for his 
office, wrote a jocular, slighting sort of note, 
saying, ‘‘ What line of conduct do you mean to 
hold on the subject of religion? I beg you to be 
quite explicit on this point. Remember, also, 
that a magazine is not supported by papers evinc- 
ing wit and genius, but by the height of the 
tide at London Bridge, by the price of oats, 
and by any sudden elevation or depression in 
the price of boiling peas.” Sydney has also a 
hit at Campbell’s German fervor: ‘Will any 
political changes take place soon in Germany? 
Can you promise any decapitation of High Dutch 
princes?” Moore also declined to write for the 
magazine. Campbell now left his Sydenham 
cottage, and, coming into London lodgings, gave 
himself up to his duties and to his friends. His 
home, now childless, was not what he had hoped 
it would be—the poetry of life was gone, and 
he wished for active occupation as a diversion 
of his thoughts. He received the most depress- 
ing news from his son. ‘I have a letter,” he 
says, ‘‘from Thomas—not very comfortable. He 








talks of his wish to go to sea; and I am apt to 
believe that when a young man talks of his liking 
to go to sea, he must feel himself disposed to do 
no good on land.” The boy was now placed 
with a teacher at Amiens—seeing there was no 
hope of his learning any thing at home; but he 
ran away from that place. He wandered in the 


| direction of the coast, and reached Boulogne, 


whence he came to Dover, a sailor paying his 
passage across. At Dover he sold his watch, 
and proceeded to London. When he came to his 
father’s, Tony McCann and Mr. Dardis were in 
the room. Campbell was deeply affected; but 
McCann, like a good-natured Irishman as he 
was, tried to make a joke of it, and declared the 
fatted calf ought to be killed for the poor boy. 
Dardis said McCann spoke like an Irishman 
‘*whose thoughts came out of his head crooked, 
like a stick in a basin of water.” But Dardis 
was wrong, and Tony was right. The boy had 
no business at school; and it would have been 
better to kill the calf, than send him to Poplar 
School, as they did, in fact, immediately after. 
Two years previously the lad’s case had been 
pronounced hopeless. At last his unhappy pa- 
rents recognized the truth; and in October, 
1822, they accompanied him, with darkened 
hearts and wet eyes, to the asylum of Dr. Finch, 
at Salisbury. It was fortunate for Campbell 
that his duties and the society of London pre- 
served his mind from a continued state of de- 
pression. He interested himself in the Poles 
and other foreigners who were in the metropolis, 
and worked, at intervals, at his poem Theodoric. 
Colonel Stanhope, in 1824, pressed him to go to 
Greece; but the poet declined. His Theodoric, 
a very negligent and feeble poem, was now pub- 
lished, and met with a cold reception. He soon 
started his project of a university for London,— 
on the plan of some of those he had seen on 
the Continent,—and he had the gratification of 
soon seeing it an accomplished fact. Messrs. 
Brougham, Hume and other distinguished men 
applied to the ministry and carried the under- 
taking to a successful issue. Campbell was 
justly proud of his great share in this business, 
and in 1825 ran over to Berlin, to make inquiries 
concerning the educational system of Prussia. 
At Hamburg, on his way, he spent some cheerful 
hours with McCann, the exile of Erin, who had 
been long married to a rich widow of Altona, 
and was then one of the most wealthy and re- 
spectable of the inhabitants. Campbell and he 
walked to the spot whence, once upon a time, 
they had watched the day-star in the west, and 
their talk was, doubtless, of the days of other 
years. 

On his return, he went to live in Seymour 
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Street, where he furnished a new house and made 
a library; but when all was done, he was aston- 
ished to find the expense treble the amount he 
anticipated. At the close of 1826 he was elected 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University, by the ardent 
students, in spite of the opposition of the profes- 
sors, who voted for Canning. The young men 
loved his principles of liberty as well as his fame 
as a great poet, and he loved them with great elas- 
ticity of feeling, in return. When he entered 
the college-yard one morning, they were warm- 
ing themselves with snow-balls. He also made 
and flung some, amidst a great clamor of hilarity, 
and then went in to address them, in the hall. 
He was received with great enthusiasm in Glas- 
gow, and met many old friends, among them the 
Rev. Joseph Finlayson, with whom he had footed 
it, and fasted, and bivouacked, in the merry time 
of the Hebrides—thirty years before. In 1828 
the copyright of the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope,” and a 
few minor poems reverted to the author, and 
from this time forward he made the most of them 
by republishing them with the attraction of new 
engravings. His wife now fell ill, and he became 
her sick-nurse, not stirring for weeks more than 
thirty yards beyond his own door. On the 10th 
of May she died. In a letter to his sisters, he 
says he must keep back from them a few of his 
wife’s trinkets. ‘‘When I looked at the Berlin 
black metal neck-lace, it was not its intrinsic 
value that made me feel as if I was tearing a 
string from my heart to part with it; but the 
remembrance that my poor Matilda had kissed 
me so often and so tenderly when she put it round 
her neck, and thought it so good a mark of my 
taste in knowing what would please her elegant 
taste, etc. Ihave nearly the same feeling with 
respect to the black, sweet-scented, wooden neck- 
lace which General Pepé presented to my wife. 
It gives me a melancholy pleasure to show the 
excellent man who has wept with me over her me- 
mory, that I retain this trifle in my possession.” 

This year ‘Campbell was a third time elected 
to the lord rectorship of the university. The 
students presented him with a splendid silver 
punch-bowl, and instituted a club called the 
‘**Campbell Club.” 

About a year after the death of his wife people 
spread a report that he was about to be married 
again. This rose from his warm friendship for 
the family of the Mayows, old neighbors of his 
at Sydenham, and especially for Miss Mary 
Mayow. The friendship was a quarter of a 
century old, and certainly, if Campbell were 
destined to take another wife, Miss Mayow would 
have been the woman. In a letter to his sister 
Mary, he writes, ‘‘I am blest in two Marys, the 
most excellent beings of their sex.” He now 





removed to a house in Scotland-yard—newly and 
expensively furnished ; and began to collect ma- 
terials for a life of Sir Thomas Lawrence. But 
he was so troubled with visitors that he was 
obliged to go, for a while, into the country. The 
life of Lawrence, however, was not proceeded 
with, but, in its stead, he went to work on his 
dull life of Mrs. Siddons. He seems to have felt 
the weight of this task—imposed on him by her- 
self. He said that any little girl of eleven could 
write much better letters than Mrs. Siddons, and 
the stilted and pompous mind of that theatrical 
woman teads us to believe it very readily. These 
collateral works, in prose—the lives of Siddons, 
of Petrarch, and of Frederick the Great—all un- 
worthy of him—only show what an unfortunate 
necessity it was which took him away from the 
pursuits of poetry, to which alone his genius was 
fitted. At the end of 1830 a quarrel took place 
between Campbell and Colburn, in consequence 
of some oversight, by which a violent paper 
against Dr. Glennie was permitted to appear in 
the magazine. It was, doubtless, left carelessly 
among other papers by the poet; perhaps, which 
is not unlikely, he did not go to the trouble of 
reading it. He was quite out of his element in 
such a business. The upshot of the matter was 
that Campbell quitted the magazine. Next year 
the defeat of the Poles and the fall of Warsaw 
depressed his mind severely. He thought and 
spoke of nothing but Poland and her miseries, 
and prophesied that, in the end, Austria, and 
then continental Europe would be enslaved by 
the Czar. Being with the Mayows, at Syden- 
ham, and holding forth in a mixed party, with 
some excitement, one of his lady listeners said, 
in sincere sympathy with the Poles—‘‘ Poor 
things!’ The phrase was certainly infelicitous, 
but the retort it provoked did seem rather too 
savage. ‘‘ Poor things!” cried the offended bard 
of Hope, ‘‘ what are you that speak so? an in- 
significant—mite/”” The party were all struck 
dumb. Poor Campbell! He lost his head again— 
as the French say—and in the presence of Mary 
too! Next day he wrote a penitent letter, in 
which he declared he spoke more against society 
in general, for its coldness or worthless pity, 
than against any individual, which was doubtless 
true. About this time his state of feeling was 
such, that he very often laid himself open to the 
sneers of the little and the base of society. He 
loved to take his wine at social meetings, and 
forget for awhile his loneliness and unhappy 
thoughts. On one occasion he had some friends 
at his chambers, and gave way to his feelings of 
hilarity, at supper—over that cherished piece of 
furniture, the Glasgow punch-bowl. The “joy 
of sheils’’ was at its height, when one of those 
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present—the honored guest of the evening—per- 
mitted himself to say something in disparagement 
of Mr. Campbell’s too great love of drink! That 
the poet was the more temperate man of the two 
was proved by the fact that he did not bid the 
foolleave the room. The symposium was spoiled, 
and some rose to go. The poor poet rose too, 
and addressed the censor. And such a speech 
as he made! He admitted it all—he admitted 
his propensity to snatch such fearful joys in the 
midst of his friends. But he said his home was 
desolate—his brain easily disordered—his heart 
was almost broken, and he should have been 
rather pitied and borne with, than rebuked in 
that way by anoldfriend! ‘ Ah!” concluded 
he, ‘‘there is nae luck about my house;” and 
then, to brighten the face of what had been a 
very pleasant party before the interruption, he 
asked for the song, ‘‘ There is nae luck about the 
house.” Some one sang it, the tears all the 
while rolling down the cheeks of the poet. The 
offender—whom the amiable reader has already 
taken and well shaken by the throat—made a 
humiliated apology. 

In 1831 Campbell went to St. Leonard’s on 
Sea, for his health, and spent his time rather 
cheerfully there. He loved the company and 
conversation of beautiful women, and the artless 
grace of children. 

The starlight smile of children, the sweet looks 

Of women, 
could charm him, in spite of his recollections 
and anxieties. He was particularly fond of gra- 
cious little creatures of from four to ten years 
old. The children of St. Leonard’s all knew 
him, and their parents were flattered by the 
attention of the great poet. Some years after- 
ward, while in London, he saw a beautiful little 
girl of six, walking with her mother. The child’s 
face haunted him so much that, not being able 
to meet her again, he advertised for her, giving 
his age and initials, to the great amusement of 
his friends. It was on this lost little Pleiad that 
he wrote the lines ending thus: 


*T was then I with regret grew wild, 

O, beauteous, interesting child! 

Why asked I not thy home and name? 
My courage failed me—more’s the shame! 
But where abides this jewel rare? 

O, ye that own her, tell me where; 

For sad it makes my heart and sore, 

To think I ne’er may meet her more! 


In 1831 he was rejoiced by getting a share in 
the Metropolitan Magazine, the editorship of 
which he had assumed when he had left the 
New Monthly. Rogers lent him £500 for the 
purchase. Captain Chamiér, the principal pro- 
prietor, was much attached to Campbell, as the 
poet believed, and therefore asked him to take a 





share. But, in a month or two, the concern was 
bankrupt! Campbell made a loud and fierce 
complaint—was near calling all men rascals, till 
he thought of Rogers and the loan. The result 
was, that he got the money back. Returning it 
immediately to Rogers, he felt himself at peace 
with the world again. He now became chair- 
man of a Philo-Polish association, for the pur- 
pose of setting the condition and cause of Poland 
before England and the world by means of the 
press. In 1882, leaving his house at St. 
Leonard’s, his heart smites him for giving such 
a small parting present to his poor housekeeper, 
Mrs. Wilsted, and for being deterred by some 
sarcastic people about the coach from shaking 
hands with her, as he came away! Soon after, 
engaging to edit the Metropolitan, for a new 
proprietor, he says: ‘‘If things go on well with 
him, I shall be able to afford my poor discarded 
servant some relief; which I fear she needs—for 
I believed her too well when she said that such 
a place as mine she should never get.” 

He was now very much engaged with foreign- 
ers of all sorts—Poles especially—talking of 
them, recommending them, and making up sub- 
scriptions for them. As the Tory ministers of 
England used to complain that Dean Swift never 
came to them ‘‘ without a Whig in his sleeve,” so 
Campbell may be said to have gone about with a 
Pole in his sleeve. His noble and persevering 
efforts procured a large amount of consideration 
and relief for these poor exiles, and he was spoken 
of in Poland with the warmest gratitude—as the 
noblest of English poets and the best friend of 
freedom. In view of what he had brought about, 
on their behalf, they thought him a rich man. 
To him, indeed, might have been well applied the 
lines of Beranger, on the death of his friend 
Quenescourt— 

Modeste et bon, cet homme vertueux, 

Privé des biens-que l’ opulence affiche, 

A semblé pauvre au riche fastueux 

Et, par ses dons au pauvre, a semblé riche. 
His affections, driven away as it were from his 
own lonely home, took refuge with the large 
family of his kind. 

In 1834, at the age of 57, he went once more 
to Paris, with an intention of going still farther. 
The Poles of that capital gave him a grand din- 
ner; he lived rather cheerfully, en pension, among 
the French, and visited the public libraries a 
good deal. He was always thinking of some 
literary work or other. Desirous of seeing and 
describing Africa, he surprised his friends by 
proceeding from Paris to Algiers. In September, 
he reached the latter place, from Toulon. His 
travels and experiences in that French depend- 
ency have been read as ‘‘ Letters from the South” 
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—published first in the New Monthly, to which | 


he had gone back. Some of his letters from 
Algiers contain finer and more poetic passages 
than any thing in his poetry. He slept some 
nights under the tents of Arabs near Bona, heard 
the roar of a lion in the desert, dined on a bit 
of the tongue that made it, and returned to 
France in May, 1835, freighted with strange 
news of the wilderness. After an interview with 
Louis Philippe, he returned to London, and made 
another removal of his home—his furniture and 
his library. 

Next year, 1836, he paid Scotland a very happy 
visit. ‘I am delighted,” he says, “with every 
thing I see in my blessed old Scotland, but the 
bare feet of so many of her bonny lasses.” His 
cousins all gathered about him, and, being now 
without any literary care or obligation, he spent 
a very agreeable time. He was féled by all his 
friends, and Auld Reekie gave him the freedom 
of the city. He now flirts with young ladies, and 
alludes, in two or three of his letters, to the 
striking beauty of Margaret, a servant at the 
house of the Grays—his friends. He visits Lord 
Brougham, and is happier in that meeting than 
ever he expects to be again, ‘‘ this side Abra- 
ham’s bosom.” They dispute about the pro- 
nunciation of London. Brougham is for Lunnon ; 
Campbell says London—with all its consonants. 

In 1837 Campbell paid Scotland another visit. 
On his return to London he removed once more, 
and went to the trouble and expense of furnish- 
ing a new set of chambers and a library. He 
half kills himself with the labor of putting up a 
multitude of books, (on which, for years, the 
dust was never allowed to settle,) with no one 
but a poor Irish char-woman to help him, and 
hand them up. He frequents the theatres and 
opera-houses, and seems to grow cheerful, having 
a fixed income, and being free from any heavy 
literary responsibility. Two hundred pounds 
per annum tempted him to lend his name, as edi- 


tor, to the ‘‘ Scenic Annual,” in which he wrote | 


afew pages. He next began to edit Shakspeare 
for Moxon of Dover Street, and presented, 
through a palace official, a beautifully gilt and 
illustrated edition of his poems to the queen— 
who desired he would write his name in them. 
He now read Italian history, in order to write 
the life of Petrarch—about whom he knew very 
little. Meantime he paid another visit to Scot- 
land in 1838, and on his return set himself to 
study Spanish and Italian, in those hours he 
could spare from Ramsgate, Chatham and other 
places of relaxation. 

In 1841 he again removed!--to a new house 
in Pimlico. This he furnished expensively—in- 


tending to begin housekeeping again, on cheerful 


His niece was now to come and live with 
him; he would have a pleasant hearth once more 
—he would have his old friends, the old familiar 
faces again about him. The pleasures of hope 
had power to fascinate him still. No warning 
spirit whispered in his ear the words, ‘‘ immemor 
sepulchri, struis Domos.” But he was not to stay 
long in his beautiful new home. In the summer 
of the above year, waiting the arrival of his 
niece, he ran suddenly across to the baths of 
Weisbaden and the banks of the Rhine. The 
baths did him some good, and he was at London 
in September. In the society of his niece and 
the occasional company of his friends, he spent 
about a year in his house ; and then, finding that 
the Pilgrim of Glencoe and the other poems, on 
which he had too much relied for the support of 
his establishment, did not sell, he broke up 
housekeeping for the last time. Hearing a lady 
speak, casually, of the cheapness of Dinan in 
France, he went over to examine that place, and 
returned to try and sell his house, of which, as 
of Shenstone’s farm, when every thing had been 
arranged to admiration, it may have been said— 
“Came Poverty and took possession.” 

“Oh,” he says, “if I could only get this un- 
lucky house off my hands!” Meantime, in the 
beginning of 1848, Mr. Beckett left him a legacy 
of £200, and his sister Mary, dying about the 
same period, in Edinburgh, he came into posses- 
sion of £800 more. He then left England for the 
| last time, and went, worn down and prematurely 
| old, to Boulogne with his niece, Miss Campbell. 
| In spite of his infirmities, he still entertained 
a kind of belief that, as a member of a long- 
lived family, he had a chance of living on to an 

extreme age. He was now sixty-six, and, before 
| he went to France, he sunk about £500, to pro- 
"cure an annuity, which he enjoyed but one year. 
At Boulogne he set himself down to study, in 
the midst of his books, with as much industry 
as he could have shown forty years younger, 
congratulating himself, at the same time, that 
he could more cheaply educate his niece there 
than in London. But he found in the air of 
Boulogne a certain keenness, to which the pro- 
gress of disease rendered him especially suscep- 
tible. He limited his correspondence to two or 
three old friends, but still wrote with something 
of his usual vivacity. He had long projected a 
book on classic geography, and undertook, at 
this time, a course of three years’ reading, as a 
preliminary. In the beginning of the last year 
of his life, 1844, he, by degrees, wrote and read 
less, and felt his powers failing him. Sitting 
listlessly in his chair, he loved to hear his niece 
| play on the piano—particularly his favorite air, 
| the “Marseillaise,” which he had heard the 
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French play in 1800, when they marched into 
Ratisbon. In June Dr. Beattie, his biographer, 
went to see him, and found him on his death-bed, 
attended by his niece and a poor Catholic reli- 
gieuse, or Sister of Charity. When spoken to, 
regarding his health, he always answered that 
he was tolerably well, and changed the discourse. 
He spoke very little on any subject. On the 15th 
of June he died, without any struggle, of simple 
physical exhaustion, uttering ‘‘a short, faint 
shriek, as of surprise and pleasure,” at the mo- 
ment of departure. As he lay dead, the French 
people brought, after their fashion, flowers and 
immortelles ; and his old nurse, a soldier’s widow, 
(who had replaced the religieuse,) made a circlet 
of laurel, and was permitted to put it on his 
head. His body was then taken to England, and, 
in fulfillment of his own expressed wish, buried 
in Westminster Abbey, on the 3d of July. His 
funeral was suitable to so renowned a grave, 
The Duke of Argyle—proud to consider himself 
the head of the poet’s clan—walked, holding his 
pall, assisted by Lords Campbell, Aberdeen, 
Strangford, Leigh, Brougham, Dudley Stuart, 
with Peel, Macaulay, Lockhart, a body of Polish 
nobles, (one of whom flung upon the coffin some 
dust from the grave of Kosciusco,) and a crowd 
of the most distinguished men of the day. 
Campbell was a great poet—of the second 
order—with a spirit of generous and noble im- 
pulse. It is somewhat difficult to speak deci- 





sively of his poetic genius. It was a good deal 
constrained by the influence of culture and imita- 
tion. To these was certainly owing a great deal 
of the power and polish of his verse—of that 
classic directness which made his heroic as well 
as lyric rythmus so vigorous. It is hard to say 
whether these influences aided or impaired his 
native genius. In ‘‘O’Connor’s Child,” the war- 
odes and smaller pieces, he belongs to the modern 
school of poetry; while in the rest can be dis- 
covered the style of Pope and Thompson, the 
metalic ring of Darwin, and the faint figurative- 
ness of the Della Cruscan mode. Several parts 
of the Pleasures of Hope have an unpleasant 
resemblance to the tone of the Botanical Garden, 
and the poem in general wants the graceful ease 
and amenity of Goldsmith’s verse. Campbell’s 
strength lay in short efforts; he was fiery, but 
short-lunged; essentially a lyric poet. In didactics 
and description he is feeble, comparatively. Ger- 
trude of Wyoming isa weak, womanish poem—dis- 
satisfying to the feelings and imagination of the 
reader. The story is too faint, and the style too 
fastidious. The whole appears to reflect Camp- 
bell’s life at the time when he wrote it—it seems 
a mixture of domestic felicity and whisky-toddy. 
But, as has been said, it is in the lyric depart- 
ment of lyric verse that Campbell takes a high 
stand—sounding thence some notes of English 
sweetness and military strength which will echo 


' as long as any thing else in the language. 





THOUGHT. 





BY J. STANYAN BIGG. 





O Taovert! what art thou but a fluttering leaf 
Shed from the garden of eternity; 

The robe in which the soul invests herself 

To join the countless myriads of the skies; 

The very air they breathe in heaven; the gleam 
That lights it up, and makes it what it is; 

The glow that trembles on its pinnacles; 

The luscious bloom that flushes o’er its fruits; 
The odor of its flowers, and very soul 

Of all the music of its million harps; 

The dancing glory of its angels’ eyes; 

The brightness of its crowns, and starry glow 
Of all its thrones; the centre of its bliss, 

For ever radiating like a sun; 

The spirit-thrill that pulses through its halls, 
Like sudden music vibrating through air; 

The splendor playing on its downy wings; 

The lustre of its sceptres, and the breeze 





That shakes its golden harvest into light; 

The diamond apex of the Infinite ; 

A ray of the great halo round God’s head; 

The consummation and the source of all, 

In which all cluster and all constellate, 
Grouping like glories round the purple west 
When the great sun islow? And what are stars 
But God’s thoughts indurate—the burning words 
That rolled forth from His tongue, when His dread voice 
Shook the dumb infinite from its silent dream? 
And God’s thoughts ever call unto man’s soul 

To rouse herself, and let her thoughts shake off 
The torpor from their wings, and soar and sing 
Up in the sunny azure of the heavens; 

And when at length one rises from its rest, 

Like the mail’d Barbarossa from his trance, 

He smiles upon it, in whatever garb 

It is arrayed. 











THE DRAMA. 


BOKER’S LEONOR DE GUZMAN. 


BY R. T. CONRAD, 


THE genius of man is influenced, in every field 
of its exertions, by the circumstances under which 
it is developed; and the nature of its triumph is 
determined by the means and manner of its 
achievement: thus the science of war is modified 
by the nature of the country in which it is waged, 
and by the weapons of the combatants, and thus 
also every branch of literature has borrowed its 
distinguishing characteristics from the coinci- 
dents which attend its production. We do not 
expect the odes of Horace from the heaths of 
Ossian, nor the refinements of the drama from 
the itinerant wagon upon which Thespis chanted 
through the vales of Attica. The stage and the 
drama exert a mutual and controlling influence 
upon each other; or if the power of the latter to 
uplift a degenerate stage be questioned, and it 
may be, when we observe the undisturbed slum- 
ber of the masterpieces of our unrivaled dra- 
matic literature, still it cannot be denied that a 
corrupted and idiotic stage has the power to de- 
press and extinguish the most exalted drama. 
But a pure, vigorous and well-appointed theatre, 
which offers the author every advantage in the 
embodiment of his inspirations, cannot fail to 
exercise a wholesome and stimulating influence 
on dramatic literature. If it promise him edu- 
cated and appreciative audiences, such as made 
the crown of Sophocles more worth than the lau- 
rels of Alexander, or such as crowded the thea- 
tres of London and Paris, for five hours at a 
session, to listen with delight to the poetry of 
Shakspeare or Corneille—he has the noblest in- 
centives to exertion—to select the loftiest themes 
and elaborate them with the divinest energies of 
genius. And such opportunities not only en- 
courage, but create poets. Intellect and ambi- 
tion could desire no loftier arena, no abler judges 
and no brighter reward ; and with such incentives, 
no wonder that the stage has given to the litera- 
ture of our language so vast and invaluable, so 
rich and unrivaled, a mine of genius as the old 
English drama. But reverse the picture, condemn 
Beaumont, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and their 
associates, to produce offerings meet for those 
who roar over the Bronze Horse or Jack Shep- 
perd, and need we marvel that, in this midnight 
of the muse, its oracles are hushed? Evenif, in 
their conscious glory, they should be content to 
disdain the censures of such audiences, is it pos- 
sible that they could be brought to consign their 
lines to actors uneducated, stolid and vulgar, 
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whose mouthing would render Shakspeare’s in- 
spiration absurd, and Ford’s elegance unmusical ? 
—to place their pearls in the mouths of swine? 
—to endure the travestie of ignorance and vul- 
garity om the stage for the amusement—if the 
infliction can be so considered—of ignorance and 
vulgarity in the boxes? Imagine that one of the 
master spirits of the drama in its Elizabethan 
glory were, by a profane summons, called up to 
minister once more to the mind and taste—say 
that bluff and burly Ben, with his profound learn- 
ing, his sublime genius, his hearty English humor, 
and his reverence for the better mission of the 
drama, were now introduced to a modern theatre 
and a modern audience; and that the eyes, which 
were wont to look upon the brilliant and astute 
throng which assembled at his intellectual ban- 
quets, not for an hour’s idle relaxation, but for 
the better part of a day devoted to the noblest 
delights of the muse, were to gaze upon the mobs 
that now gather to enjoy the mindless, tasteless, 
glowless and unformed mass of stupidity and yul- 
garity which engages our theatres—would he be 
able to recognize the scene of his glory? Would 
he be willing, or if consenting to the unnatural 
debasement, would he be able, to provide the garb- 
age upon which this herd is feasted? He would 
turn from the revolting and humiliating spectacle 
with amazement and disgust. Nor is it strange 
that the little of dramatic taste and spirit which 
has survived should do likewise; should seek in 
vain for some traces of the olden spirit and glory 
of the drama; and failing, in the idiot abomina- 
tions of the modern stage, to discern it, should 
turn from it indignant at the vulgarity of Van- 
dalism which prevails in its stead. 

To those who lament the abased condition of 
the drama, a very brief review of the state 
of the stage will explain it. In the first place, 
it has sunk into merited mendicancy. Its pitia- 
ble and poverty-stricken helplessness, the natu- 
ral result of its degradation, is made the excuse 
of its vices. Enter its walls, cast a shudder- 
ing glance at its bar-room and its third tier, 
the mysteries and iniquities of which cannot be 
made a subject of comment, and you no longer 
wonder that, if a stray admirer of the drama, 
whose credulity has hoped to find it there, is 
seen within its precincts, he shrinks into a corner, 
slouches his hat over his face, and trembles lest, 
his whereabout discovered, he should next day 
be shunned, by the virtuous, as plague-smitten 
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and polluted. Note the unfortunates whose duty 
it is to minister to this audience—learn their 
moral character, and infer from their deportment 
and manner their education and habits. Time 
was, when, to no inconsiderable extent, the actors 
were the authors of the stage; when their man- 
ner was the model of refinement, and their pro- 
nunciation the standard of the schools. If their 
authority be still recognized, alas for their disci- 
ples! But observe the performance. If, to dis- 
play the peculiar qualities of some histrionic 
curiosity, it be grave-—some gibbeted tragedy of 
Shakspeare—gaze, with rapt wonder, while a 
beef-eating pugilist roars with the voice acquired 
by the use of the fireman’s trumpet; recites lines 
which he does not understand in a manner which 
no one understands ; and, by a process of convul- 
sive contortion, and with the howl of a whipped 
Caliban, ‘‘ piles on the agony’”—such is the apt 





and accepted phrase which describes the idiot or 
drunken frenzy—-and considers the revolting ex- | 
hibition a personation of the emotions of a hero | 
as portrayed by a poet. This, however, is a rare | 
treat, too refined to be popular, and offered, to | 
thin audiences, as a propitiatory sacrifice to the | 
manes of what the manager complacently calls | 
‘« the legitimate drama.” The characteristic and | 
favorite drama is that which presents, in attrac- | 
tive juxta-position, the bravo whose tragical | 
dexterity with the knife exhausts the red paint- | 
pot, the street-walker whose pathetic loves call 
in requisition the white handkerchief, and the 
Jack-Dumpling, whose dull jokes, whether as an 
Irish, Dutch or Yankee fool, displaces the harle- | 
quin of former days, The most successful ex- 
periment on the prevailing taste is the elevation 
of the lowest and basest characters of farce to 
the dignity of heroes—as Jack Shepperds, Jakeys, 
etc. ; the successful performers of which exalted | 
parts, by dint of a captivating slang and romantic | 
rowdyism, fire the town with exalted enthusiasm, 
crowd the theatres for months, and—while a Gar- 
rick might play Leay and starve—build palatial 
mansions and roll to the theatre in their own 
chariots. 

But to understand the condition of the stage it 
is necessary that, in addition to a knowledge of 
its performers and patrons, its critics should be 
appreciated, This is a mystery which, like the 
philosophy of the ancient Egyptian priests, is 
concealed from the profane masses. Every the- | 
atre has its critic pensioned for the duty, who 
receives his daily bread for his daily lie, and who 
is—what the exalted office calls for. And why 
not? Kings and courts, bowing to the same iron 
necessity, employ the same amiable subserviency ; 
and, if the agent does not dignify the task, the 
task often enriches and ennobles the agent. 








That men are found willing to become the cham- 
pions of questionable establishments is not asto- 
nishing; but it is strange that, in many instances, 
their proprietors—knowing that paid puffs, if re- 
cognized, would be worthless—succeed in hiring 
a certain space under the editorial head of re- 
spectable journals; and, thus presented to the 
public, their criticisms, which are bought by 
the yard, are received as impartial and merited 
applause. This arrangement, by which journal- 
ists hire out their reputations, and receive pay- 
ment for the rent of a good name and the sanction 
of a fraud, is understood to constitute the source 
of a considerable revenue to some soi-disant re- 
spectable prints. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the lite- 
rary purveyors of a stage thus degraded are such 
as the nature of the demand requires; that they 
cheaply and aptly supply that demand, however 
extraordinary the appetites which distinguish it; 
and that no misplaced scruples of propriety nor 
fastidiousness of taste are permitted to interfere 
with the requisitions of the public judgment. The 
writers for the stage mostly affect a modest ob- 
scurity; and it may be doubted whether their 
names would recommend their productions, or 
their productions illustrate their names. For 
the most part, their plays are written, for the 
managers, to order; and the labor consists in 
finding for the low fictions of the day a dramatic 
deep still lower. In some instances, however, a 
favorite murder or a picturesque seduction, or 
even some popular incident or character less 
criminal, but which the public caprice invests, 
for the moment, with the popular sanctity of 
crime, induces the exertion of original genius ; 
and in such cases the result is generally worthy 
the subject, the author and the audience. It is 
some consolation that these productions have, 
from the nature of their own material, an acti- 
vity of decomposition, an alacrity in rotting, that 
soon removes them and their offensiveness: from 
the presence of a nauseated public. It will not, 
of course, be supposed that, in characterizing 
this literary garbage used at the theaters, we 
speak of any thing that can be considered as 
belonging to the drama: it is hardly more enti- 
tled to such a distinction than is the meanest 
mechanical appliance of the property-room. 

If the cause of this utter debasement of the 
stage be inquired, the ready answer is—want of 
patronage. If we ask what has induced this 
want of patronage, we are told—the degeneracy 
of the stage. Each response is partially true, 
but neither is satisfactory. The causes lie 
deeper. The change in the social position, the 
character and influence of what was once 4 
potential institution of society, is radical, and 
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amounts to a revolution. To understand it, an 
insight into the movements, character and spirit 
of the age is demanded. The most conspicuous 
cause is a change in the prevailing taste in regard 
to the stage; and this change is observable in all 
ranks and classes. It may be doubted whether, 
if the stage could be revived, the taste which 
once sustained it would reawaken to greet it. 
The fatal system of starring, the prevailing ig- 
norance and ill-taste of actors, and the impossi- 
bility of performing a play even tolerably well 
under the present ridiculous restraints of stage 
rank, have effectually weaned the public from 
the stage. And this result was, in the com- 
mencement of the star system, predicted. As 
well might the architect ask applause for a 
structure in the support of which one of its 
many pillars was finished with every Corinthian 
excellence and grace, while rough, misshapen 
logs from the forest supplied the place of all the 
others. Better that all were equally unsightly, 
for the force of contrast heightens the defect. 
And better were it that one of the supernatural 
works of Shakspeare were wholly slubbered over, 
than that one character should be brought out 
in bold and beautiful relief, and contrasted with 
a vulgar caricature of all the others. It has 
hardly been the lot of any American to have wit- 
nessed a play by Shakspeare well performed ; 
and the pain given to his admirers by the 
spectacle of his murder, has inspired a gene- 
ral prejudice against the stage. But a more 
powerful and prevailing adverse influence is ex- 
ercised by the prevailing moral sentiment. He 
must regard the world with little interest and 
less power of observation and reflection, who 
does not recognize, as the most extraordinary 
feature of our time, the resolved and lofty as- 
sertion of a spirit of moral reform. The past 
has witnesssed nothing like it. That spirit, hi- 
therto tremulously taught only by timid priests, 
is now a power in the world: it dictates to sove- 
reigns and holds courts and congresses to a strict 
accountability. Whether sincere or not, we pause 
not to inquire; butit is most powerful, and every 
other power is forced to bow to it. That mighty 
and majestic movement has placed its foot upon 
the poor, down-trodden and polluted stage. 
Whether a reform could save it may be doubted; 
but certain it is that, until purified and freed 
from its present clinging reproach, the pestilence 
of an ill-fame, there is not a hope forit. And 
there should not be. 

Still another wide and potential cause of the 
forfeiture, by the drama, of its popularity, is to 
be found in the progress, in this country and 
England, (the proper homes of the drama, for 
it belongs especially to the Anglo-Saxon tongue 








and temper,) of the Fine Arts. They were per- 
secuted in England at the era of their continental 
revival, suppressed in the time of the common- 
wealth, and fed upon moonshine for a century 
after; during all which time the stage was freed 
from their competition. They have now aroused, 
and the Anglo-Saxons embrace them with charac- 
teristic ardor; and in the purer delights afforded 
by painting, sculpture, music and architecture, 
the people, especially the more cultivated classes, 
find an eligible and graceful substitute for the 
drama. With this change in the popular taste, 
there has been a change in the popular manners, 
which is not without its effect upon the drama. 
The coarseness of humor, the broadness of wit, 
the roystering and boisterous fun, which were 
tolerated or admired at the close of the last cen- 
tury, will scarcely be borne with now. Our 
young gentlemen dare not, if they would, follow 
the drama into the gutter; and the reckless and 
open immoralities in which the dandies of the days 
of George IV. gloried, and among them the profli- 
gacy of the stage, would now be regarded, by all 
who claim association with the respected, with 
terror, if not with disgust. Instead of reforming 
with the reform of the age, the stage has retained 
its profligacy, while it has forfeited its refinement ; 
and, having thus become vulgar as well as blame- 
worthy, it is abandoned, in great part, to those 
who are careless of reputation and social rank. 

To this, to all this, there are, of course, excep- 
tions; and the condemnation would be unjust that 
did not recognize and sympathize with them—for 
none so bitterly lament and censure the degrada- 
tion of the stage as those who, linked to its olden 
memories, maintain a melancholy connection with 
it, while they disdain its corruptions and hope 
against hope for its revival. With a literature like 
that of the stage, with a past ennobled by triumphs 
like those in which an Addison and a Johnson 
exulted, with a power in the present and a hope 
in the future so exalted, though so faint, it would 
be strange if there were not left to the stage some 
lingering and stray rays of its departed glory— 
authors, as Talfourd, Bulwer, Boker, etc.—actors 
as Macready, Forrest, Murdock, etc.—and, once 
in a great while, an appreciative audience, to 
afford a despairing evidence that the drama 
flickers still with something like a ghastly and 
ghostly existence. 

It may be inferred that we regard the drama 
as dead. Far from it. The drama cannot die. 
It may be lost, as it has often been, in a partial 
or a total eclipse; but it never dies. Based upon 
nature, deriving its support from sources nearest 
the human heart, it has always been among the 
first and brightest fruits of civilization; it has 
secured, wherever established, the homage and 
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aid of the most sublime spirits ; its triumphs have 
been coeval with the noblest maturity of human 
genius; and it has been the latest to perish when 
all was lost in the darkness of an universal bar- 
barism. The might of genius, the spirit of beauty, 
the unconquerable vitality of nature, are strong 
in its bosom; and, we repeat, it cannot die. But 
its present condition attests that it can bear an 
existence which is the very shadow of death, and 
know a degradation to which oblivion itself would 
be a friendly relief; and if it has not reached that 
point, its warmest admirers must lament its ap- 
proximation to it. We cannot, however, agree 
with those who regard the stage as repudiated 
contemptuously by the poets of the age. In all 
times, poets have, in accordance with the opinion 
of Aristotle, who pronounces a great tragedy to 
be the rarest achievement of genius, regarded 
success, in the elevated walks of dramatic litera- 
ture as the loftiest object of ambition; and Eng- 
lish authors of eminence have, almost without 
exception, entered into the lists for the prize. 
The result has been the creation of a mass of 
literature, rich beyond comparison or rivalry; 
and it is one of the wonders of the age that the 
study of English dramatic writing, from which 
Milton gathered the noblest of his gems, and 
which abounds in material of unequalled value, 
should be so strangely and stupidly neglected. 
The ambition to contribute to the drama is, how- 
ever, still cherished; and most of our poets, except- 
ing, of course, the scrap-writers of the age, have 
made dramatic efforts, though they have, in some 
instances, affected to avoid writing for the stage— 
an unnecessary caution, for the productions al- 
luded to are unworthy and incapable of repre- 
sentation. The real object of dramatic writing 
is histrionic representation. It is easy to write 
verse in dialogue, and call it dramatic; but the 
loftiest and most arduous triumph of poetical 
genius, is so to portray the action of passion as to 
undergo successfully the ordeal of the stage. 
Those whose infirmity of genius shrinks from, or 
fails under, that test, may affect a disdain of the 
tribunal; bu‘ the truth is, that, while the many 
are ambitious of the triumph, few dare encounter 
the hazard of a trial; and of those who ven- 
ture it, still more limited is the number who suc- 
ceed. Yet candidates are as abundant as ever; 
notwithstanding the discouraging influences of a 
degenerate stage, and although there is but a 
dim chance either of faithful acting or an appre- 
ciative audience, there are not wanting those 
whose aspirations spur them on to encounter the 
hazard. 

It has been doubted whether a revival of the 
English drama is a consummation which, how- 
ever devoutly wished, is within the limits of 





rational hope. The prospect is not encouraging; 
but we are disposed to believe that there is an 
immortality in the glorious old English drama 
that will assert itself; that it is too rich to be 
lost—too full of the fire of genius and passion 
to be quenched. Nature is the strong ally of the 
drama, and will bear it up against the worst for- 
tunes. Besides, the spirit of the age is in its 
favor. The drama is the child of freedom—born 
in a republic, and instinct with popular influences 
and attractions. Democratic Athens lifted the 
muse of the drama to her highest exaltation; 
and the same spirit still survives to redeem and 
regenerate the stage, in beauty, purity and 
power. It should also be remembered that the 
age of written romance is ever auspicious to the 
drama; and the same taste that affords un- 
bounded encouragement to the genius of Dickens 
and Bulwer in narrative, would, but for the abo- 
minations of the theatre as it is, sustain that 
genius in the more direct and effective produc- 
tion on the stage of the same or similar creations. 
But that revival cannot precede reform. The 
theatre must undergo a radical change and im- 
provement; it must become worthy of the confi- 
dence, admiration and support of the public, 
before it can lift its spotted brow from its pre- 
sent debasement. When the dramas and en- 
tertainments presented shall be recognized as 
worthy the intellectual and moral spirit of the 
age; when the agents engaged in their production 
shall be worthy of public encouragement; when 
the establishments themselves shall be so purified 
that an unprotected lady, or a child, may attend 
them without peril or reproach; when all these 
results are attained—and all these results are, 
if really desired, easily attainable—then, and we 
trust not one moment sooner, will the stage rise 
to the dignity, majesty and glory which should 
be considered the natural attributes of the drama. 

We have characterized the drama as demo- 
cratic in its origin, instincts and influences. As 
such it has always been cherished with peculiar 
indulgence and favor in this country. Even 
before the Revolution, and before we had a stage, 
our country had produced several attempts at 
dramatic composition; and, in the progress of 
our literature, our play-wrights have at least 
kept pace with authors in other walks of letters. 
Many successful American dramas were pro- 
duced before the triumph of 7'he Gladiator esta- 
blished a reputation for the country in dramatic 
writing ; and, without the least disposition to in- 
dulge in compliment, we may confidently assert 
that nothing produced contemporaneously by 
dramatic writers abroad can endure comparison 
with that and other subsequent compositions of 
Dr. Bird. In dramatic skill, in poetical power 
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and brilliancy, in the vigorous delineation of cha- 
racter, and in all that combines to constitute 
excellence, the author of The Broker of Bogota 
is entitled to a rank more elevated than the most 
popular English dramatists of the time. It is to 
be regretted as an injustice to that accom- 
plished author, whose diversified abilities have 
achieved an enviable fame in other and remote 
pursuits, that his dramatic works continue to 
be withheld from the public.* From the date 
of Dr. Bird’s first tragedy to the present time, 
there have been various American tributes to 
the muse of the drama. Willis, Longfellow and 
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others have written, in various styles and degrees | 
of excellence, and with as various success; but | 


a conspicuous place in the foremost rank will, 
we presume, be yielded, even by these authors 
themselves, to the youngest and latest competitor 
for the laurel, George W. Boker, Esquire. 

The state in which Mr. Boker found the stage 
required from one willing to become its literary 
purveyor, either a high degree of intrepidity, self- 
respect and self-reliance, or the entire abnegation 
of those qualities. It was and is easy to win 
success—such as it is—by ministering to the 
tastes of the day—by melodramatic monstrosi- 


ties, all rant and fustian—by selecting a popular | 


actor, cutting out a play, as a tailor cuts a coat, 
and fitting it to his angularities, here a start 
and there a bellow—or by any of the many 
easy concessions to the prevailing peculiarities 
of the stage; but to write as if for the age of 
Betterton or Garrick, disdaining the tricks of the 
time, and appealing, by manly merits, to correct 
taste and sound judgment, manifested a zealous 
interest in the drama and a confidence in the 
right, which borders upon daring. While it de- 
mands little more than an acquaintance with the 
small arts by which stage effect is attained, to win 
the applause of such audiences as fill the present 
theatre, it requires, to achieve success against the 
odds now encountered by a truly good play, genius 
and power even greater than those of authors 
whose works, well produced to judicious judges, 
received applause and established enduring repu- 
tation. Mr. Boker has written for the stage as 
if it had not fallen from its high estate. Every 
character is elaborated as if it were certain of an 
adequate representative, and the general tone of 
his pieces is sufficiently lofty and poetical for an 


* The above tribute to one of the loftiest intelligences 
which our country has produced—a true genius, an unri- 
valed scholar, and one whose intellectual excellence was 
the least of his merits—was in type before Dr. Bird was 
taken from us. It affords us a melancholy pleasure to en- 
dorse this commendation of one worthy of all praise, for the 
breath of Deity never kindled into existence a clearer, 
purer, more loyal and lofty spirit than Robert Montgomery 
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audience of poets and critics; and yet it has 
been his good fortune to have met with a success 
which indicates that nature and truth have not 
entirely abandoned our theatres. 

In selecting the drama as the favorite subject 
of his literary labors, Mr. Boker has not been 
prompted by any want of taste or genius for other 
studies in poetry. Young as he is, his prolifie 
pen—for he displays all the exuberant affluence 
of true genius—has displayed equal power in 
almost every haunt of the muses. His latest 
volume of miscellaneous poems abounds in evi- 
dences of a genius and taste so original, refined, 
and varied, as to rank him among the most 
imaginative writers of the age, and to prove him 
capable of the brightest excellence in every de- 
partment of elegant literature. The age has not 
produced a poem more graceful than 7he Po- 
desta’s Daughter, nor scarcely one so distinguished 
for its simple and genuine, but deep and thrilling 
pathos. The reader who can forbear to drop upon 
the page the tribute of a tear to the gentle Giulia, 

“Sweeter far 

Than rose or lily, violet or vine, 

Though they could gather all their charms in one.” 
would weep for nothing. Can the literature of 
our land boast any thing more purely original, 
more luxuriantly imaginative, than The Ivory 
Carver? His Song of the Earth also is bold and 
animated, and displays wonderful power; and 
‘IT have a Cottage,”’ is not surpassed as 4 speci- 
men of descriptive sweetness and beauty, in our 
or in any language. Mr. Boker, therefore, does 
not embrace the drama, now in the shadow, from 
lack of abundant ability successfully to woo the 
muses that rejoice more in the sunshine of popu- 
lar favor; and, in pursuing a path made-at once 
illustrious and perilous by the most extraordinary 
intellects in our language, he brings to the effort 
all the wide diversity of talent and tone which 
the nature of that species of composition requires. 

The tragedy of Calaynos first made Mr. Boker 
known to the public as one destined to uplift the 
forlorn drama from its dejection. It is a clear 
and classic piece of composition, reminding one, 
by its elevated purity of tone, of Talfourd’s Jon, 
though it is marked by much greater dramatic 
spirit and power than that didactic drama. Ca- 
laynos is a hero-student, pure, profound and 
passionate—a character that stands forth in the 
marble distinctness of sculpture, with the majesty 
of the Jupiter at Olympia by Phidias. Grave, 
calm, and sublime in his purity and repose, he 
becomes, when aroused by fearful wrong, over- 
whelming in the power of his wrath; at first, 
JEtna crowned with snow; afterward, tna 
bursting with an earthquake of fire. His inno- 
cent wife, who becomes the victim of fraud and 
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violence, is snatched from the shelter of this 
majesty of virtue; and the wild convulsions of 
agony in the bereaved husband and wife-—fatal 
to both—are represented with a power that is abso- 
lutely grand, and which loses nothing of. this 
wastness and sublimity of woe, by the intensity 
of tenderness which accompaniesit. The follow- 
ing passage illustrates the fiery struggle in the 
bosom of the maddened christian and philosopher. 
But, in giving it, we must remark that no justice 
‘can be done to « well-constructed composition of 
this character, where the flow of sentiment and 
passion is coherent and natural, and where the 
value of each part depends upon its connection 
with the whole, by an extract—by a brick offered 
28 @ specimen of the temple. The author whose 
boast is the production of brilliant conceits, of 
pretty passages in an incongruous literary patch- 
work, may thus be favorably presented ; but of 
one whose merits are coextensive with the entire 
scope, aim and action of his piece, a drop however 
sparkling from the current of his thought affords 
no idea of the full-flowing stream, rolling through 
many incidental beauties, in a career of power 
and grandeur, on to the catastrophe. Cowley’s 
merit may be appreciated from a single conceit— 
‘but not so of the majestic Milton, nor even of the 
flashing Fletcher, nor of the sparkling Spencer— 
and not so of the author before us. Still, it may 
be observed, that the writer of lines like these 
does not minister to the false taste of a corrupted 
age nor stage; nor solicit, by rant or fustian, 
applause from the throng who bear the remains 
of the drama to its grave. We extract from a 
frantic soliloquy of Calaynos, in the hall of his 
«astle, after the abduction of his wife. 


What shall I do? Whoshall direct me now? 
[Turns to the portraits.] 

I dare not question you, ye men of blood; 

I know your answer—draw the sword and kill! 

Fling out the banner, fire the culverins, 

Call in the war-bred from their ancient hills, 

And let the trembling valleys hear, aghast, 

Calaynos wars with man! 0, empty threat! 

Blood cannot heal the scars which seam my heart. 

[ Opens the casement. ] 

The very sky is red, is red as blood! 

Down, tempting devil, down—I will not murder! 

*Tis the last print of evening's fiery foot 

That burns in yonder clouds, Ere long, the night 

Shall fall as black as memory on my soul— 

O Heaven! Without a hope to light my path, 

One starry hope, to lend its guiding beam: 

Stumbling and lost in darkness, on I grope 

To death—0O yes, to death—to peace and rest. 

What dusky clouds o’erclimb yon eastern peaks? 

A storm? Come on, I like thy looks, my mate! 

Shake thy red lightnings o’er this wicked world, 

Strike all the guilty with thy burning hand— 

Thy cruel hail pour on their naked heads— 

O’erturn their habitations, root them out— 

Drive them, like sheep, before thy angry face! 

Nay, let them go! Slay all the innocent— 





eee 


Slay all the sufferers, all that ache neath wrongs; 
For guilt can live in peace, and smile on them! 
[ Thunder.] 
Alda, awake! The God of heaven is out, 
The God of justice—no, the storm will pass; 
Or if it strikes, perchance ’twill kill a child, 
O, what a weary life is mine—strike me, 
In mercy strike! 


‘* Calaynos,” without any adventitious recom- 
mendation, unheralded by a popular name and 
unaided by a popular theme, was eminently suc- 
cessful, not only in this country, but in England, 
and immediately placed its author in the front 
rank of living dramatists. To this have followed 
in rapid succession Anne Boleyn, The Bethrothal, 
and Leonor de Guzman. Anne Boleyn is a his- 
torical tragedy, aspiring to the most arduous and 
elevated dramatic height, and displaying—in the 
elaborate simplicity of the plot, in the delicate 
but distinct and vigorous portraiture of charae- 
ters so well known that the slightest misdrawn 
delineation in their profound, involved and con- 
tending traits would have been detected and con- 
demned, and in the development of incidents and 
management of scenes that demanded a master 
hand—a genius that unites the gravity of the 
historical and political philosopher with the ima- 
gination, invention and splendor of the poet. 
Anne Boleyn is truly a noble, a magnificent tra- 
gedy. There is a boldness and freedom of touch 
in the life-painting, a fearful fidelity in the dis- 
section and exposure of motives and springs of 
action, and a startling vitality, a quick, passion- 
ate and palpitating reality in the tone, manner 
and business of the piece, which belong only to 
the English stage, and there can only be boasted 
by its mightiest masters. This is emphatic 
commendation; but he who brings to the study 
of the piece a knowledge of the drama, and an 
exemption from the traitor and besetting preju- 
dice that doubts or denies all elevated merit in 
an American production, will declare that it is, in 
every tittle, just. The tragedy is superior in 
dignity, in poetical vigor and dramatic ability to 
the best of Bulwer’s historical plays; and we 
rank Bulwer’s above the best English dramas 
since the days of Southern. The Betrothal is 
based upon events and sorrows of a more do- 
mestic nature: it abounds in scenes of intense 
and thrilling beauty and power, is highly spirited 
and effective, and excites, heightens and carries 
forward curiosity in a regular climax of progres- 
sive interest, that, in its representation, held us, 
in common with a crowded audience, spell-bound 
till the latest scene. We are not, however, pre- 
pared to pronounce The Betrothal a composition 
of equal power and brilliancy with either of those 
just mentioned; but it does not yield to them, 
nor to any play of the age, in the skillful con- 
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struction of its plot nor the maintained interest of 
its scenes and situations. In these dramas, so 
rapidly produced, yet bearing in their elaborate 
finish marks of the utmost diligence and solici- 
tude, there is displayed an infinite diversity of 
mood and talent, an inexhaustible invention, and 
an exuberance of fancy never forced and never 
feeble. Their style never degenerates into care- 
lessness nor commonplace, and the author con- 
sistently disdains every sacrifice of propriety to 
make ‘‘a point” or achieve an “effect.” His 
plots, even the most artifical and elaborate, have 
the rare merit of clearness and simplicity; they 
are guilty of no exaggeration, and defaced by no 
monstrous or revolting incidents. The unities, 
though not rigidly observed, are not extrava- 
gantly violated; the climax of interest, so diffi- 
cult of attainment through the stern requirements 
of our conventional division into scenes and acts, 
is, in every instance, felicitously accumulated; 
and the catastrophe—often a catastrophe indeed to 
the unskillful dramatic architect—is, with him, al- 
ways natural, striking and effective. Ofhis extra- 
ordinary gift—for a gift, a rare and happy one, it 
is—in the conception, development and contrast 
of character, we have already expressed our ad- 
miration. This power marks Mr. Boker as, by 
the grace of nature, a dramatist; for, if denied 
by nature, no study, no effort, no art, can supply 
the deficiency; and in him it is displayed with 
vigorous facility and felicity of touch seldom 
rivaled. Of the sentiments of his dramas, it may 
be observed that they are never constrained nor 
artificial—never betray evidence of being trans- 
ferred from their resting-place in a commonplace 
book into the mouth of an interlocutor; and yet, 
while uniformly characteristic and promotive of 
the action of the part and of the piece, they are 
elevated and poetical. As poems for the closet, 
their literary merits, their abounding imagination 
and thickly-scattered beauties, give them a high 
rank; but the interest or effect of the drama is 
not sacrificed to didactic elegance, and the author 
is betrayed by no egotism into a forgetfulness of 
the requisitions of the play, in order to afford 
Mr. Boker an opportunity of uttering a sparkling 
but misplaced sentiment. These dramas display 
a command over the blank verse of our language 
which is worthy of especial notice. The capa- 
cities of that species of verse are unbounded to 
one who is familiar with it. It has a flexi- 
bility, an adaptedness to every note, from the 


used by awe, solemnity or sorrow, in the diapason 
of profound emotion. To those unfamiliar with the 
practice, English blank verse seems the most facile 
of metres; but it is the most difficult of mastery. 
Every poet has his own peculiar style of blank 





verse, but not one in a thousand can boast the 
command of the true dramatic verse which is the 
glory of our ancient writers, of Shakspeare and 
his contemporaries, but which has hardly since 
been known. To Mr. Boker this difficult instru- 
ment is familiar; its magic is to him no mystery, 
and at his slightest touch he makes it discourse 
most eloquent music. 

The dramas thus briefly characterized would, 
of themselves, afford sufficient material for the 
erection of a proud structure of reputation; and, 
in this age of cold, sterile and laborious poetical 
composition they would be regarded, by most 
writers, as the sufficient employment of an ordi- 
nary life. The author, however, seems to regard 
them as the mere initiative of his literary career: 
and, in the consciousness of powers but partially 
disclosed, turns from each triumph with the ardor 
of youth and youthful hope, to achieve, not merely 
something more, but something better. Thus he 
rises from Alps to Alps, and each effort but 
affords him a more elevated starting-point. Leo- 
nor de Guzman producc | and applauded, we learn 
that its author almost immediately placed another 
new tragedy, his master-piece, in the hands of a 
distinguished artist, to be produced in the course 
of the season. We further understand that yet 
another drama has been completed, or nearly so, 
by Mr. Boker; and we have even heard that still 
another occupies a place in his portfolio, and will 
soon be prepared, by the ever-fertile and never- 
flagging genius of the dramatist, for the lists of 
fame. It has been remarked by Walter Scott 
that every truly great genius has been prolific 
and voluminous; and this is especially true of 
writers for the stage. The tragic authors of 
Greece multiplied their productions to an almost 
incredible extent, JZschylus having composed 
seventy and Sophocles one hundred and thirty ; 
and, among the moderns, Lope de Vega, Calde- 
ron, and all the English and French masters, are 
instances of extraordinary fertility of genius. 
With Mr. Boker the rapid production of his 
dramas is to be ascribed as well to his vigorous 
habits of literary labor as to the exuberance and 
affluence of his genius, and it affords a promise 
in which his friends and his country have an in- 
terest and a hope well worth proudly cherishing. 

Leonor de Guzman was introduced to the 
public by a manager who brings to the conduct 
of a theatre those qualities which every where 


| challenge our esteem, and who did for it all that 
highest tenor of familiar mirth to the deepest tone | 


is now possible to effect for any piece. It was 
eminently successful; and we may say, without 
censure any whither directed, that its triumph 


‘was its own. Under the most favorable auspices, 
do the authors of new plays dare to witness their 
‘representation? And if they do, from some 
i 
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kindly covert, gaze Brutus-like, upon the sacri- 
fice of their offspring, see limb by limb, inch 
after inch, mangled and tortured out of all sem- 
blance to its original, can they be, without the aid 
of a strait-jacket, withheld from rushing fran- 
ticly in and exclaiming against the dramaticide? 
In the present case, however, no such trial of 
patience was made, for there was, in the per- 
formance, much for praise and little for pardon. 
The story of the play is transparent, and the 
incidents strictly historical. It is based upon 
the fortunes of the female favorite of a king of 
Spain, who, after a brilliant career, found her- 
self exposed, by the death of her royal protector, 
to the vengeance of the queen, whose place and 
power she had long and wrongfully usurped, but 
filled with an ability and elevation of purpose that 
gave edge to envy and steady malice to opposition. 
We cannot admire the subject. It is true that 
the monarchs of the drama generally introduced 
the vices and crimes which inspire horror, and 
have delighted in describing the dark tumults of 
agonized passion which wait upon gigantic evil. 
With the Greeks the crime was involuntary, and 
the action was heightened into religious grandeur 
by a sombre background of Destiny. With our 
English masters, in an immoral age, the crime 
was too often unrelieved and hideous; and, in 
consequence, a confusion in the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong flooded the stage with 
moral abominations, which, more than any thing 
else, have made their realm of glorious fancies a 
terra incognita to all but the enthusiast. It is 
not well to encounter the just prejudices of a 
well-governed moral nature, by demanding its 
sympathies for guilt; and the poet who does so, 
though he may extort admiration by his power, 
must find, even when the moral conduct of such 
& subject is irreproachable, as in the present 
case, the feelings of his audience reluctantly 
yielded to the character whose crime, even if the 
only one, has inspired aversion. Thus the part 
of Leonor is drawn, with discriminating and 
graceful skill, as a living and real woman, whose 
faults are nothing extenuated, but whose cha- 
racter, taken entire, is full of grandeur and 
beauty; yet the spectator hesitates to pity her, 
and is disposed to close the debate in his own 
bosom, as Dr. Johnson did the dispute as to the 
conduct of Madame Piozzi—‘‘ Pah! she’s a ——, 
and there’s the end on’t.”’ 

The scene of the tragedy is laid in Castile, in 
1350-51. Donna Leonor is introduced, in the 
first act, as the chosen companion and counselor 
of the King of Spain, who adorns her position— 
one sactioned by the age—with the highest quali- 
ties of the head and heart. Her power is su- 
preme, and her sons by the crown acknowledged 





as princes; when the sudden death of the king 
topples her and them from their height. Don 
Pedro succeeds upon the throne; and his mother, 
the queen whose place has been filled by Leonor, 
urges the most cruel vengeance against the un- 
happy favorite and her family. Leonor waits 
upon the king, and is received with gentleness, 
but placed under restraint to protect her life 
from the practices of the infuriated queen. At 
this point the real action of the piece commences. 
Leonor, whose maternal anxieties and ambition 
seek to elevate and fortify her family, devises a 
marriage between her eldest son, Don Enrique, and 
Donna Juana, the heiress of a powerful house, 
as the means of establishing his fortunes. The 
vengeful queen and the wily minister, Albu- 
querque, oppose the measure and intrigue for 
the ruin of Leonor. This contest occupies the 
main action of the play, while the loves of the 
youthful and long-betrothed couple afford scenes 
of tenderness and beauty to relieve the graver 
business of the plot. Leonor succeeds finally in 
baffling the schemes of the minister and the rage 
of the queen, and effects the purpose of her life, 
by the secret marriage, in her prison, of her son 
to Juanna; but, in the moment of her triumph, 
she falls a victim to the fatal vengeance of the 
queen. 

The opening scene of the tragedy describes 


| the restiveness of the soldiery under the gentle 


and refining influences of Leonor, who has 
smoothed the wrinkled front of a rude court in a 
rude age, by the introduction of happier arts. 
The passage affords an example of the blank 


| verse of the author in its lower and more fami- 


liar tones. 


Coronel. My honors hang about me like wide clothes 
Upon a shrunken body. I scarce move 
Without some awkward stumble, plainly showing 
My great unfitness for my great command: 
T’ll never make a courtier. Look, Canedo, 
How do these silken slops become a frame 
Worn gaunt in armor? Does this feathered cap 
Droop o’er the ugly line my helmet fretted 
Round my bald forehead? Can this chain and key 
Cover my gashes? Or this slender staff 
Bear the huge weight of my uncourtly limbs 
Through bows and cringes? Bah! I spat at fortune 
When I forsook the wars. 


Canedo. Despite thy bah, 
One sees the wolf’s teeth grinning plain enough 
Through thy sheep’s fleece. 

Coronel. Ay, there’s the curse of it! 
But yesterday I had a boon to ask,— 
I vow I asked it in the smoothest phrase— 
When to my horror, Donna Leonor 
Laughed in my face, and said, in her mild way, 
“Out with your dagger, Coronel! The act 
Would fit the voice.” 

Canedo. And thou? 


Coronel. And I1?—I ran— 
Broke through her maidens, like a hurricane 











Through the rose-gardens of Granada—ran | 
To find a mandolin, and pitch my voice 
Down to its finest note, etc. | 
| 
This may be trifling, but it is that sort of | 


trifling in which English blank verse alone, and | 
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In the midst of this scene tidings arrive of the 
death of the king. 
whelming grief of the stricken Leonor, her dizzy 
only in the hands of a master, can wear the fet- | and desolate despair, are drawn with extraordi- 








SSS SS he 
Shall find the sword-hilt frets her dainty hand, Hi. 
And the great helmet makes her forehead ache. 


The passionate and over- f 





. . . | dj f 
ters of rhythm, for an ordinary conversation, it | nary power. Haw 


may be among clowns, without rising into fustian | 
or stiffening into formality—as the colors of | 
Teniers show the touch of the master in limning 
a boor. 

The next scene introduces Leonor, in her court, | 
surrounded by the chivalry of the kingdom, and | 
. . | 
investing the youngest of her sons, Don Tello, | 
with the order of La Banda, In bestowing the | 
honor, she tells him: 

This fair badge 
Is not an ornament for festal days, 
A ribbon to enrich thy vanity, 
But the illustrious mark by which Castile 
Knows her great children, and can turn to them 
With confident assurance of such deeds | 
As raised her glory to its present height. 
Thy heart is girt as with a ring of fire: 
An evil act within its circle looks 
Prodigious to beholders, and draws all 
To fix their concentrated eyes upon 
The splendid criminal. Small flames on heights 
Show farther than great fires in humbler spots; 
And they who see them, from the vale below, 
Oft take a candle for a meteor. 
Remember this, and fear thy slightest fault 
May spread corruption through an empery. 

The ambassador from Manuel, a rebel baron, 
enters; and, in a scene admirably executed, | 
offers submission, upon condition that she (the 
queen being first divorced) shall share the crown 
of Alphonso. She indignantly rejects and resents 
the proposed wrong to her queen. In the course 
of this interview she thus describes the nature 
and influences of her public policy: 





I found this land an arméd wilderness, 

A chain of citadels, and all between 

Was desolation trampled into dust, 

By a fierce soldiery, who only brooked 

The fiercer orders of their savage chiefs. 

So, in the midst, I built a house of peace, 

An unwalled palace, full of open doors; 

And round about I spread a garden-plot, 

Hedged it with flowers, and from its sculptured urns 
I sent the streams back to their native heaven, 
Returned in music. No defense was mine, 

Save the imploring weakness of the flowers, 

The scented dews my fountains scattered out, 

And the light blushes of my garrison. 

Yet at my gate war laid aside his spear, 

And vines ran round it, from the hand-worn grasp 
Up to the steely point, whence blossoms hung 
Trembling with horror. Ay, the rugged god 
Doffed his grim casque, and sat beside my feet, 
Until I schooled him with the mandolin; 

Or taught his awkward limbs to move apace 

In other measures than the marvial tread. 

Are these things naught? These are my conquests, sirs, 
And she who steps beyond her threshold’s dust, 
To play Achilles in her woman’s gear, 





Enter Don Enrique and Don Fadrique, etc. : ed 
Enrique. Mother! Ay 
Leonor (embracing him). My son! 

And thox, twin-brother to my eldest born! 


Fooatas 


bh 

he hour that made your difference in birth, Lip bs 
Makes none within my heart. ra 
Enrique. Mother— Fe | 
‘udrique. Alas! | 
Enrique. Oh Heaven! be doubly kind to us awhile, iM @ 
Or fate will crush us! a 
Leomor. Sons—Enrique—speak ! TR 
What is this mystery? ig & 
Enrique. Mystery! Would ’twere so, , 


And not so plain before my shrinking soul! 
Tell her, good brother. 
Fadrique. Didst thou speak to me? 
Leonor. This cruelty is not usual with you, sons— 
The king—the king! Where is your father? 
Enrique. Look, 
Through the wide casement, on yon mournful host, 
The trailing pikes—the furled emblazonry 
Of our victorious standards—the bowed heads 
Of veterans who behold each other’s scars 
Channels for running tears, without surprise— 
The empty saddle— 
Leonor. Tis thy father’s steed, 
Roderick, the last of the old Gothic strain: 
Oft have I held him, by his golden bit, 
Against Alfonso’s spurring. 
Enrique. Mother, mother. 
Thou dreamest, mother. Wake! the king— 
Leonor. The king? 
Well, well, the king is ill? is wounded? Ha! 
Where is the king? 


Enrique. He’s dead! 
Leonor. No, no! (Fuints.) 
All. Dead! dead! 


Enrique. Fadrique, loose her collar. She revives. 
Oh, bitter waking to a world of woe! 

Leonor. Some one—thou, thou, Enrique, was it not? 
Brought me a message from my lord, the king. 

Enrique. Many— 

Leonor. Thou dar’st not tell me he is dead? 
Thou wouldst behold a hapless woman quake? 

Such words are treason while the sovereign lives. 

Enrique. Alas! 

Leonor. And thou believest it? 

Enrique. From these arms— 
For there were few who dared confront the plague— 
That mighty champion of Christendom 
Took flight to heaven. 

Leonor. Dear Lord! And is it so? 

I feel somewhat bewildered in my mind, 
And what I see is hardly in clear view, 
Though I see much—much—much— 
(Walks about wildly.) 

Enrique. Awake, poor heart! 
Nay, slumber on! Her smitten sense is numb, 

And reason sits not upright on his throne. 
But we, Fadrique, have beheld such things 
As might parch up the tearful eyes of grief 
With flaming anger. 

Fadrique. Yes, and it’s no time 
To stand before our fate with idle hands. 
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Enrique. Speak to us! not the space to spare, we cannot forbear giving 
Dear mother, thou hast sorrows that pass cure, thi . ee : 
us portion of am $ ‘ ctive gs . 
But there are other wounds that need thy aid. P of ost stirring and effective scene. 
Leonor. What said your grace? Albuquerque. What news? what news? 
Fadrique. The king is dead, good mother. Messenger The king is dead 
ssenger. g ; 
ce eal 4 semen te tees Dona Maria (starts up). Ha! ha! (laughing.) 
Enrique. And all the smothered hate My hour has come at last! 
Of Albuquerque and the wolfish queen, Din fibre Oh, Heaven! (weeps.) 
Begins to darken in each face we see. Dona Maria Ha! ha! (lau hin ) deen, tr 
Leonor. Where is the king? ‘Alb ’ , at oe “ons 
Fad * : ’ . A ‘ 
en tate hat help h , Dona Maria, Shall I not laugh out? 
Or aan ee fort bef ws ao ee, Sp echabaiat This is the hour I’ve waited on for years, 
ohn al : of — won seep rll For this I bore his insults, and the mock 
May sit and laugh, like beggars, in our rags, Of public pity. “Twas for this I bore 
At the rich trappings which men fear to lose. My Lady eae se tilliataeei 
Enrique. Such desperation would disgrace a man, Wee eH Ae all “tet ead pets ol 
, sd Yet it shows sweetly in thee, mother. I Poe Bile ? y pany ; 
eg. Who hold the duties of an eldest Nie And did not send my dagger through her heart! : 
f M ; ‘ I knew just Ileaven would grant it in good time,— 
Must not so far forget the blood I bear, S eitiieeeh Dh RG Bi sinielti Sh ann aim iad 
) As to sit sobbing o’er my father’s corpse, rb atog: aah ie sh? (laughing.) : 
While ruin seizes on his heritage. Wades: ser ean yale ee ye 
: Fly to thy order, brother, I believe Don poe As - , I am an orphan! 
3 Santiago’s } i eae ge 
Unti REPS RaQ dem quenaes we are) Dona Maria. So are the bastards! let that comfort thee. 
i aan Aon 4 wun entrained Shiner There’s not a cobweb ’twixt us and our foes 
4 ello. i 2 bine : ° 
‘ And te eng a ro Sore — Now strike! while they are stunned with feeble grief; 
p Ay Thy stone sg ~ ga And let the blow that blinds them clear thy sight 
i Leonor. God protect you both! ; Alb, Madam, I pray you, leave the king to me; 
i. inrique, thou misjudgest. I am patient— I pong ee you will break him. iy to sw 
‘a Quite patient—ready to be ruled by thee: Ona Naren. es, the king— 
fs Only ask nothing may proceed from me. All hail, King Pedro! Thank you for the word! 
| Do with me as thou wilt, ete. I shall go crazy! * ( Walks about.) 
k Alb. Please your majesty — 
q The friends of her summer fall away from Don Pedro. The king is dead. ( Weeping.) 
i Leonor; and, in her helpless extremity, she Alb. The office never dies ; 
a 4 hastens to ceek -weoteat! f, Laweall Stone And it behooves your grace to look abroad, 
= * “aay ; aheeg — el _— warteretaband And see what ground your kingdom stands upon. 
a from the king. Before this appeal is made, the I would not urge it at a time like this, 
a audience is made acquainted with Pedro, yet Were not your kingdom’s peace embraced in it. 
‘tel ignorant of the king’s death and his own The saps of Leones have great estetes, 
a ‘ ae ‘ Peopled with warlike vassals, and their mother 
:. accession. Pedro, in his neglected obscurity, To Uo akbthe Wit: cud aesh 06 valle 
: if - rs , 77 . 
oe the queen nursing the hope which demanded for They'll not go down, without a sturdy tug, 
." its consummation the death of her unfaithful And down they must go, or you cannot reign. 
: . . * : 
; husband, and Albuquerque, with his cold-blooded Done Moria. Ldakem, mye. 
ae > . Don Pedro. Thear. Let me begin 
iar schemes of state policy, are next introduced, and My novel sway by striking close at hand 
: their characters developed in the boldest relief. Madam, I charge you, on your loyalty, 
The queen, whose nature is wholly possessed with To hold my father’s memory in respect. 
' a fiery looking forward to her day of vengeance, Dona Maria. He never loved thee, Pedro. 
{ th , : Don Pedro, The more cause 
i ; us excuses her resentment : Have I to mourn his early taking off: 
. , Ti 1 good acti igh re won his love. 
a To a Castilian gentleman; then judge orl Mssetern tl y . 
as If there’s a hind, within the scope of Spain, oS a Speen 
4 Whose amours match the shameless insolence Dona Maria. Pedro, speak not thus, 
' Of Don Alfonso’s. Sins like his are done With knitted brows and gloomy threats to me. 
Under the wicked covering of night, Thou art the only thing I truly love. 
Or hid in caves and dens from blushing day; Through all the sorrows I have passed, thy voice 
But he—he puts his crown upon his guilt, Was solace to me, and thy growing form 
And makes it pompous in his regal robes, Consoled the dwarfish aspect of my fate. 
Sets up its statue in the market-place, Thou canst not tell what I endured to reach 
“i And calls the world to witness! These things glare; The triumph of the hour that makes thee king— 
a They are not sobered with a mere regret. What anxious days and what unslumbering nights! 
a He ranks his haughty bastards in my sight, But with my love of thee another passion— 
ae Beggars the state to give them revenues, Sustained by all I saw, or heard or thought— 
Commands and titles; while the sole command Grew side by side; a deadly blasting hate 
For Leonor de Guzman and her brood 


He lays on Pedro, is to call them brothers! 
1 You, sir, are learned in vices; tell me, now, 


Is there his mate in all your histories? 


Of upstart bastards! Render them to me— 
| | 
| | 

| 


Tis the sole boon I’ll ever claim from thee; 
Make me their destiny; as they have made 


Her railing is interrupted by a messenger an- Thy mother their chief victim. 


, nouncing the death of the king. Though we have | Don Pedro. 


Madam, no! 
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Her children are my brothers, and her fate 
Rests on the future actions of her life. 
(Walks up with Allauquerque.) 

Dona Maria. Curse him, just Heaven, and make his 
mercy turn 
To ceaseless torment! May his brothers be 
Traitors to him, as he has been to me! | 
Gall in his goblet, nightmare in his sleep, 
Goads to his crimes and clogs to his good deeds: | 
Till restless anguish arm his desperate hand 
With fratricidal fury! Grant it, Heaven! 
Nay, gracious saints, undo my impious curse! 
My wrongs have maddened me. Oh Pedro, Pedro, 
Fate chose my bitterestanoment from this hour! 


The nobles, who have abandoned Leonor and | 

| 

hastened to salute the young monarch, enter and | 
tender their allegiance. Albuquerque congratu- | 


| 
lates the queen upon this occasion, but is inter- | 
rupted by the entrance of Leonor and her son. | 
The meeting of the rival ladies affords us a 


thrilling scene. 


Alb, (aside to Dona Maria.) Madam, behold, 
Iiow one short hour has changed the face of things! 
These moths, that flutter round our brightening lamp, 
Are, singly, little but mere silk-spinners; 
Yet, by a skillful knitting of their work, 
I'll form a cable that shall hold Castile 
Fast at our.anchor, Smile, for Heaven’s sake, smile! 
Sunshine costs nothing: and its gift may bring 
Abundant harvest. 
Dona Maria. Smile on these, too, sir? 
Enter Leonor de Guzman and Don Enrique. 
Would that my eyes had venom in their light, 
And every glance had power to slay a host! 
You should not lesson me in smiling, then, | 
Even on these. How now, thou sorceress, 
Has witchcraft failed thee? Dost thou set thy foot, 
Insolent minion, in our very court ? 
Enrique. Madam! 
| 
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Leonor. Enrique, give me leave to speak. 
Dona Maria. What, thou wouldst whine of love to 
king Alfonso, 
Gloss o’er thy sins with lying rhetoric. 
And set heaven blushing at the gifts it gave! 
Leonor. No, madam, no; though something might 
be said, 
Of how the holy law of mutual love 
May wipe the slander from a life like mine. 
Not for myself I come. The fatal day 
That took Alfonso, turned my eyes from life, 
And the tame hum and bustle of the world. 
The hours that lie between me and my grave, 
I count, as one who waits some great event 
Beside a dial, and would urge the shade 
That toward his hope creeps tardily along. 
Dona Maria, it is not with you 
I would discourse, but with his grace the king. 
Dona Maria. Doubtless, thou crafty trickster, not 
with me—- 
Who traced thy winding courses, year by year, 
Marking each footstep with some wrong of mine; 
But with the king, whose unsuspicious mind 
Needs my sad talisman against thy arts. 
Thus, as his mother, I arise between 
Thy guilty purpose and his gentle heart! 
Leonor. 1 have no purpose but to intercede 
For king Alfonso’s children; and the voice 
Of nature, pleading louder than my own, | 
Shall win Don Pedro to his brothers. | 
Dona Maria. Shame! 





Hast thou the impudence to call thy crew 
Of vipers brothers to my son? 

Leonor. Ay, madam, 
Haply, if you were honest with the king. 

Dona Maria. Ha! lady, art thou of so keen a wit? 
Arrest her! 

Enrique (Drawing.) He who touches but her garb, 
T’ll hew to atoms! 

Albuquerque. Folly has run mad. 
Madam, your— 

Dona Maria. Treason! Cut the bastard down! 


[ Albuquerque rushes back to Don Pedro. The courtiers 


draw and advance on Leonor and Enrique.) 
Don Pedro, (Mounting the throne.) Forbear! I am 
the sovereign in Castile! 
And till your treason root me from my seat, 
You who thus jet shall flourish under me! 
[Courtiers uncover and fall back.] 
Albuquerque (To Maria.) Here is a sermon on my 
text, your grace. 
This headlong course will run you out of breath; 
Excessive anger is the blindest thing 
That e’er sought vengeance. Patience, patience, madam! 
Wait till the reins are fairly in our hands. 
And the state ambling gently under us; 
I'll show you tricks, then, when the king’s not by. 
I'll strip these Guzmans for you, root and branch. 
But you must smile—a very heavenly smile— 
Or shed a tear or two, perhaps, while they 
Lie at your feet, and wither in your hate— 
Begin, begin! 
Dona Maria. Don Pedro, pardon me. 
The open insult of my open queen— 
She who was reigning while I staid at home, 
To rock your cradle, and to suckle you— 
Moved me a little. And, besides, my liege, 
There are some years of suffering on my brow— 
Pray, mark my lady’s, it is very smooth— 
And some harsh lines of silver in my hair, 
While hers is glossy with untroubled ease. 
The rose has burned to ashes on my face ; 
Yet lives again in her transparent cheek. 
She can go through her fingers, and record 
A loving child upon each dainty tip ;— 
Ihave but one, and he forgets to love! 
Den Pedro. Mother, thou wrongst me For the love 
of grace, 
I prythee lay this bitterness aside, 
Sweetening thy nature with more holy thoughts. 
Enrique, brother, I will not suppose 
You are unmindful of the love we shared 
In great Alfonso’s heart; nor that one grief, 
For his untimely loss, together binds us. 
While you preserve allegiance to the king 
You shall not suffer for the brother’s love. 
Leonor. Thumbly thank your grace; and to your care 
Commit your father’s children. 
Dona Maria (Apart to Alb.) Shall she triumph? 
Alb, Car she stop time? or stretch this lucky hour 
Out into doomsday? (Apart to Maria.) 
Don Pedro. My lord chancellor, 
To your safe keeping we confide the person 
Of Dona Leonor. And see no harm 
Come to the lady, in whatever shape, 
On pain of our displeasure; nor such rights 
As by the law have been allowed to her, 
Be now denied her. 
Enrique. How is this, my lord. 
Alb. Reasons of state forbid the liberty— 
At least the perfect liberty, I own— 
Of Dona Leonor. His majesty 
Fears somewhat for his mother’s jealousy— 
Sir, there are knives and poison in the land—(whtspers.) 
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And, therefore, gives her to my custody. 

Enrique. I can protect her if ’tis that you fear. 
I like it not. Don Pedro, you undo 
Your royal mercy. 

Alb. Condé, be content: 

You shall be free to come and go to her. 
We do not mean this for imprisonment. 

Enrique. And so you gild the cage! Ah! sir— 

Leonor. My son, 
Bow with obedience to the king’s command. 

It matters little where I dwell to me, 
Still less to all the world. Thy liberty 
Is warrant for my safety. 

Enrique. Let but a hair— 
Look, Albuquerque, what I say to you— 
Let but a hair be rent from that fair head, 
And I will— 

Leonor. Thou art passionate. My lord, 
I must entrust my person to your charge; 
For, to be frank, I see no fair escape. 

Lord Albuquerque, we are not new friends; 
We have met often; and I understand 
Your wily policy and cunning turns, 
Almost as well as you who who practice them. 

Alb. Ward, this is somewhat bluff. 

Leonor. But true, my lord. 
My children’s welfare rests upon my hands, 
And I must rise, with all my weight of grief, | 
To wait upon their fortunes. Be but true, 

And I will return your candor with like truth; 

But should you practice on me, art for art, 

And scheme for scheme, shall meet you every where. | 
I shall be jealous of your guardianship, 
And give the king a fair account of it, 

By ways you cannot see. 

Alb, (astde.) Ha! ha! my lady, 

This looks like brisk employment! Brain to brain, 
We'll fight our battle: I'll outwit you, though; 
Trust me for that. 

Leonor. 


Don Pedro, many thanks 
For the great kindness you have shown to me, 
Now in my ebb of fortune. Let me be | 
Among the first to hail you on the throne. 
Long live Don Pedro, king of fair Castile! 
All, Long live the king of Leon and Castile! | 

The slow policy of Albuquerque, who writes | 
sprightly dissimulation with profound sagacity, | 
chafes the impatient vengeance of the queen, 
who unites with him to baffle Leonor and prevent | 
the union of Enrique to Juana. He thus answers 
her complaints that the Guzmans are permitted | 
to retain their station, and even to rise. 

Tis the beginning. You have seen a hawk 
Mounting the heavens, to strike his rising prey; 
When does he wheel, and make the fatal stoop? 
Not while his quarry towers above his head, 
But when his wing has won the upper place; 
And the tired heron, shuddering with affright, 
Sees the sharp beak and talons of his foe 
Poising between him and the blue of heaven. 
The Guzmans rise; but we rise faster, madam, 
To overtop them in their venturous flight. 

Mr. Boker seems to delight in illustrations de- 
rived from falconry, and the description in the 
same scene, of a contest between two hawks, is 
worthy of an enthusiast in the craft even in the 
days of Shakspeare. To defeat the apprehended 
marriage, they seek to remove Juana from the 
guardianship of Leonor; and she, to anticipate | 


| this difficulty, urges an immediate marriage, to 


| be celebrated in her prison. The scene in which 


| she procures the assent of Juana is full of ten- 


| derness and beauty. 
| laments her destiny : 
Leonor. A change from my gay court, a sorry change! 

Yet what is life but changes? And would not 

Life’s sweetness cloy, without its bitterness ? 

The ebbs and flows of being keep its tides 

Fresh on the surface, while the central soul, 

Like some volcano of the under sea, 

Boils on forever—on, though storm or calm 

tule o’er the outer and apparent flood— 

Setting its streams of thought now here, now there, 

In purifying motion. I often think 

That they whose lives seem calmest to the view, 

And most unmarked by fortune’s varying stamp, 

Have most turmoil within. For were it not 

Mere want of action would unstring the mind, 

And settle idleness in idiocy. 

So let me think, though every thought of mine 

Move with a shadow of remembered grief; 

And, in my prison, like the close-pent brain, 

Be still the power that gives free sinews work, 

I have an influence on the world beyond. 


(Juana enters and is thus saluted by Leonor.) 
Good morrow, gentle daughter! 
May I address thee thus? This pretty hand 
Was pledged to my Enrique. 


Leonor is alone, and thus 


Juana. And there rests, 
In maiden widowhood. 
Leonor. One faithful heart, 


One miracle of nature, in our midst! 

Juana, Madam, the heart is sorrowing, that the hand 

Cannot keep faith. 

Leonor. Thou’rt melancholy, then? 

Thou lov’st the Condé? Thou wouldst marry him? 
Juana. I said so once, with all my strength of soul,— 

T have not altered since. 
Leonor. Then get thee ready: 

Thou shalt be married ere the sun go down. 

Enrique, who enters shortly after asks— 
Sweet Juana, 

How does my mother’s purpose seem to thee? 
Juana. Tome? How seems it to your lordship? 
Enrique. Nay, 

How seems it to your ladyship? A sigh! 

It seems to me the summit of my fate, 

The spot from whence I look on happiness, 

As on a pleasant land, from some great hill; 

Just when the spring is freshest, ere a leaf 

Curls with the yellowing summer; while the fruit 

Ts folded in the blosom, and a sun, 

Rich with the humid promise of the year, 

Looks through the hazy air, and wraps the whole 

In dreamy quiet. 


Albuquerque breaks in, with a party of officers, 
upon them, with the pretext of a warrant from 
the king, to remove Juana. He is resisted, and, 
when a collision is about to take place, Leonor 
interposes, exposes the minister’s fraud, aml 
baffles his purpose. It now becomes necessary 
to effect the marriage before he procures the 


warrant. The various obstacles are removed— 


the bridal party have entered the chapel, and 
Leonor remains without to prevent interruption, 
when the minister reappears with the necessary 
authority. The contest of ingenuity in strata- 























gem and deceit which ensues is full of animation 
and stage effect. Albuquerque at length pene- 
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Alb. Sir priest, your shaven crown 
Shall ache for this! 
Chaplain. Here’s my commission. Read. 


trates her design, and says— 


Albuquerque. You talk for time: 

Your face betrays you. Cope with me, forsooth! 

There’s some vile plot afoot within this house, 

The air is black with it! Ho! there, my guard! 

Search the Alcazar. (Enter soldiers.) 

Leonor (aside). Now they are at the rites! 

Maritum juxta ritum sancte.—Now, 

Juana answers, Volo. Now the ring 

Is blessed—is sliding on her finger—I 

Was married once. Oremus, says the priest: 

And now, the benediction! Hold, my lord! (aloud.) 

Per Christum dominum—Amen! I cry. 

Ha! ha! my lord, you are an age too late! (Laughing.) 
Alb. Are all the women in the kingdom mad? 

Tia! madam, are your glances all that way? 

In to the chapel? 

Guard (trying the door). It is barred, my lord. 
Aib, I did not ask you if the door was barred, 
I ordered you to passit. Find a way, (drawing,) 
Or, by the saints, I'll drive you through it! On! 
(Soldiers attempt to force the door.) 
Leonor, Stand, thou firm oak! 
Alb. It yields! Let me assist. 
Leonor (holding him). My lord, you shall not!—Nay, 
I beseech you, sir! 

There’s naught within. 

Alb. (struggling with her). Thou liest! Unhand me, 
here! 

I would not do thee violence. Off! off! (Flings her off.) 

(A burst of organ music ts heard.) 
Leonor. *Tis done! ’tis done! Now tear the prison 
down, 

And make its ruins monuments for me! 

(The door gives way. The chaplain followed by Enrique, 
Juana, and a bridal train are discovered within the 
doorway, and slowly enter.) 

Alb. What means this mummery! 
Leonor. A marriage masque— 

No more, my lord—a masque—a merry sham. 

You are welcome to our bridal! (Courtestes.) 

Alb. Are they wed? 
Chaplain. They are, my lord. 





Alb, Curse thee and thy commission !—Guard, 
Drag down that sorceress toa dungeon! Wretch! 
I'll make you wish this wedding-day of yours 
Were blotted from the calendar! 

Leonor. And I— 

I kept my promise. Albuquerque, mark, 
I have outdone you in your own bad trade. 
Oh, Heaven! I cannot reach thee, dear Juana! 


(Staggers toward her.) 
But bless thee, daughter! I am sick with joy! 


My lord, pray kiss the bride forme. Oh! (Fuints.) 


Leonor’s triumph is fatal to her. Albuquerque, 
who has, by crushing rebellious factions and 
establishing the crown, acquired control of the 
king, which he renders absolute by affecting to 
resign, and throwing the kingdom, torn with fac- 
tions, upon his hands—determines upon her 
death. But the queen becomes jealous of his 
hatred, and determines that he shall not rob her 
of her vengeance. A keen encounter of strata- 
gem ensues, to win the privilege of destroying 
her. The incidents by which these various 
events are promoted are effective—the develop- 
ment of character highly forcible, and the scenes 
wrought up with a master hand. The minister 
is again defeated by a woman. The queen ob- 
tains possession of Don Pedro’s signet-ring, se- 
cures access to Leonor’s prison, stabs Leonor 
with her own hand. The catastrophe is fearfully 
striking and effective ; and we regret that, having 
exhausted our limits, we cannot indulge in fur- 
ther extracts. Whether for the stage or the 
closet, Leonor de Guzman cannot fail to rank 
with the purest dramatic compositions in our 
language, and must win, for its accomplished 
author, an elevated and enduring fame. 





A PORTRAIT. 


A Bram Of braided moonlight fell 
Upon a sleeping girl, 

And shot its silvery lines athwart 
A neck of dazzling pear}. 


Iler hands, like folded leaves, were claspt, 
Iler head serenely bent, 

Her spotless form, love’s proper sbrine, 
teclined in sweet content. 


Her brow was polished, arched, and smooth, 
Her eyes of raven hue, 

Iler lips were pouting, rich, ripe, mcist, 
And steeped in rosy dew. 


Her teeth were white as garden drops, 
That droop in wintry bowers, 

And glimmerea ’twixt her ruby lips, 
Like glow-worms ’neath the flowers. 


Her frolic curls of jet embraced 
Dissolvyingly below, 





Upon a queenly sculptured neck, 
That mocked the Alpine snow. 


And when those brilliant orbs peeped out 
Beneath their silken shroud, 

It seemed as if the sun had burst 
Some dark o’ercharging cloud. 


But when the torch of love lit up 
Each calm unslumbering eye, 

It was as though two stranger stars 
Were shining in the sky. 


Her step was musical and soft, 
Her speech one stream of song, 

Sweet as the dying swan’s bewail, 
Breeze-loving borne along. 


Her presence breathed the balm of heaven, 
One glance of that dear face 
Brought back earth’s banished Paradise— 
Her long-lost Eden race. 2. 

















THE HISTORY OF 


MY GREAT AUNT, 


WHO DIED AT THE AGE OF SIXTEEN. 


(Continued from page 181.) 


ApELE had had time to repent having opposed 
the wishes of her father. She now felt the dis- 
position of an obedient and submissive daughter, 
but how was she to reconsider her former deci- 
sion, declared by her to be irrevocable? Her 


father appeared to have taken his part, and did: 


not again speak on a subject which had been the 
cause of a lively discussion, and even of an angry 
tone, between them. 

One morning, when she was dressing, her 
father himself came to inform her that breakfast 
was waiting. 

Although his duty did not imperiously call for 
his attention on that day, and the customary 
hour of their first meal had not arrived, it was 
with an appetite, an impatience for which there 
appeared to be no motive. Unable to keep in 
one place, he went and came, stamping into his 
daughter’s room, sitting down, rising up, gesticu- 
lating before her, as if his every movement was 
to hasten the preparations of her toilet, and con- 
sequently the hour for breakfast. He then offered 
to serve as her dressing-maid, and delayed her 
so much the longer. 

She held out her hand for a pin, he sprung for 
the pincushion with so badly a calculated im- 
petuosity that he threw it on the floor, and it 
rolled under a piece of furniture. She wished 
to undo a knot in her stay-lace, he fastened it 
the tighter by endeavoring to undo it too rapidly. 
More time was lost, and so of every thing. 
Adéle could not understand this precocious and 
violent appetite which had seized him so early 
in the morning. 

‘¢ What is the matter, my father?” she said to 
him, ‘‘and what hurries you so?” 

‘¢What is the matter!” he replied. ‘You 
speak very much at your ease. I am hungry. 
Are we not to have breakfast to-day ?”’ 

‘¢The clock has just struck seven.” 

‘¢ The clock is wrong.” 

‘¢ Well, then, since I delay you, begin without 
me; I will soon join you.” 

‘‘T hate to eat alone.”’ 

Without leaving her time to fasten her last 
ribbon, he forced her to descend, and when she 
entered the breakfast-room the cover was not 
laid. 

The young girl was about to express her asto- 


| nishment, when there appeared before her, sus- 
| pended to a nail, her portrait! Yes, her portrait, 
a striking, speaking likeness. 

The artist had painted her from memory. 

Delighted, charmed, Adtle remained for some 
moments mute from surprise and happiness. He 
had, then, remembered her! He had, then, 
thought much of her. He had represented her 
as she had first appeared to him in the court- 
|yard of the farm-house, in her dress of light 
stuff, her silk apron, and crowned with the blue- 
bells, at the moment in which the short straw 


, gave him to her as her future husband. 


She could not resist all the thoughts which 
then descended from her brain to her heart. 

** My father, how happy I am. He has not, 
then, needed me! How very good, how very 
amiable this young man is.” 

Perhaps she was about to allow an expression 
still more capable of expressing what she felt to 
escape her; she restrained it in time. 

‘*Ah, my father, how I love you!” she said, 

The exclamation deviating from its true course 
was about to strike another object. 

‘¢ Well, then, my poor little one,” said her 
father, ‘‘in testimony of your gratitude, he only 
asks you to grant him a single sitting, to enable 
him to perfect his work.” 

‘¢Ten, if they are necessary,” 
young girl. 

‘¢ Then enter, my officer,” said M. Dampiére, 
pushing open a door which led from the break- 
fast-room to a small room in which Charles 
d’Oisy had remained during this time. 

‘¢ When I said my officer,” resumed he, ‘‘ you 
are not so yet, but will be soon I hope.” 

‘¢God hear you,” replied the young man, with 
a start, and suddenly assuming a grave and de- 
termined air, added, ‘‘ Yes, I must be an officer, 
and shortly.” 

The first movement of Adtle on perceiving 
Charles had been to hasten to take refuge in a 
corner of the room, with her face to the wall; 
but her embarrassment did not prevent her from 
hearing the words of the young hussar, and only 
able to interpret them in the sense that he did 
not think himself worthy of her until he had ac- 
quired the grade of an officer, she turned her 
head quickly toward him, and replying to her 


exclaimed the 














own thoughts rather than to those of the young 
man, said, with thoughtlessness, 

‘‘Oh, there is no hurry.” 

Then, ashamed, as she always was, of these 
bursts of naivete which thus escaped her in spite 
of herself, she got into the corner, and it was 
necessary for her father to go to her and take 
her by the hand, to constrain her to thank the 
artist for her portrait. 

Her only thanks were to make him a curtesy. 

During the repast she was, however, lively and 
joyous, as suited her age. The young man on 
the other hand remained pensive and almost 
gloomy. An experienced observer would have 
soon recognized that he was laboring under some 
secret and permanent grief, lodged deep in his 
soul, unconnected with tender affections; but 
when once an idea of love has germinated in the 
head of a young girl it explains every thing to 
her. 

Adele translated the gloomy and dreamy air of 
the handsome hussar; he loved her—was not the 
portrait a proof it? He was chagrined that it 
was not yet in his power to ask for her hand from 
her father. Partaking of this principle, the sad- 
der he was the happier and livelier she felt; the 
more silent he was the more was she possessed 
by a joyous loquacity, which was not customary 
with her. Charles d’Oisy finished by allowing 
himself to be drawn on by the fine spirits of this 
charming child. 

As for M. Dampire, after having spoken falsely 
so much of his hunger, he had ended by exagge- 
rating it so well to himself, that he ate immode- 
rately, drank in proportion, and alone did true 
honor to the repast which he had prepared for 
his guest. 

The breakfast over, d’Oisy took the brushes 
and the box of colors he had brought with him, 
and the sitting commenced—this time with entire 
good will on the part of the subject. As painters 
always owe some recital to the patient whom 
they hold beneath their brush, it was for him to 
do the same. He took himself for the subject of 
the history he had to relate. He spoke of the 
period of his early youth, of his mother, of the 
plays of his childhood, and how he had been 
smitten by the art of painting, and of his exile 
to Champlieu. He was carefully silent as to the 
consolations he had received there; he then told 
how his father wishing him to become a clerk to 
a banker, he had preferred being a soldier. 

Whilst listening to these half confidences, which 
appeared to establish relations of intimacy be- 
tween them, my Great-Aunt had on her lips that 
ineffable smile which the painter had skillfully 
seized, and which charmed me so much in 
her portrait. This portrait which he finished 
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was the same I found one day in the garret of 
my father’s house. 

But what were now the feelings of the young 
hussar of Berthiny toward Adele Dampitre, to- 
ward whom his sentiments had been those of 
silent admiration? He had been unable to see 
her without being struck by her beauty and her 
candor. Every thing about her, even to the ad- 
venture at the fishing for eels, even to her spasms 
of shame and alarm, appeared to him, in his ca- 
pacity as an artist, strange and charming. But 
she was stillso young. How would he have dared 
to speak to her of love. Then he loved Martine 
also . . . but in another style. Yes, but he loved 
her. 

At his age was he without an example of feel- 
ing two chords vibrating in his heart at the same 
time ? 

Many others among artists, and especially 
among hussars, have had more complete finger- 
boards. Then, if we must tell the truth, Charles 
d’Oisy though brave, had also his weakness— 
his side of poltroonery and cowardice. He was 
afraid of Martine. He trembled in advance at 
the idea of her tears, her jealousy, and her de- 
spair. Believing firmly in her love, which she 
had neglected nothing to convince him of, he re- 
garded himself as engaged to her in honor, and, 
with him, every thing which touched his honor 
amounted to exaltation. 

At the same time that he admired the shrink- 
ing naivete of the one, he felt kindly to the other 
for her advances, her impassioned boldness; he 
had been well read, and his vanity had its 
account in it. Philosophers, psychologists, che- 
mists of the heart, you who know of what ele- 
ments love is composed, it is for you to tell us 
for what cause vanity enters into it. 

If our young quarter-master felt himself drawn 
toward Adéle by a softer, purer, perhaps a live- 
lier feeling, his less ethereal and more positive 
instincts, drew him off toward Martine. The 
first had the charm of novelty for him, the second 
the force of habit; he dreamed of Bethizy, but 
it was toward Glaigues that he usually directed 
his steps. Adele was his poetry; Martine his 
reality. When his soul was joyful, the latter 
came first to his thoughts; when a feeling of 
melancholy and sadness took possession of 
him, it was the image of the former which 
appeared to him to associate herself with his 
thoughts. 


Behold the reason why for some days Advle 
triumphed in his heart; why, from seeing into 
the eyes of her soul, he has béen enabled to leave 
her to take her portrait; why, finally, sad, over- 
whelmed by a grievous thought, foreign to his 
double love, on the eve of separating himself 
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from both, it is toward Adéle alone that he has 
come. 

The seven years’ war was about to commence. 
On taking leave of his friends Charles d’Oisy 
not without stifling a sigh, announced to them 
that he started on the next day for the Rhine. 

‘‘But I thought that two squadrons of your 
regiment were alone to march, and that yours 
remained at Compeigne?” said M. Dampiére to 
him. ‘At least so Pardaillau, your captain and 
my friend, told me.” 

At the name of Pardaillau the face of the 
young man suddenly colored. 

‘‘T have left my company to join another, 
which marches under the command of the lieu- 
tenant-colonel. I repeat to you, I must become 
an officer or die.” 

He pressed the hand of his host, and prepared 
to bid adieu to the young girl, but she was no 
longer there; and, though her father, the valet 
and the maid-servant called her, and searched 
for her every where, in her chamber, the garden, 
and from one end to the other of the old chateau, 
she did not reappear. 

The horseman had crossed the valley of Au- 
tonne; he was reaching the skirt of the forest, 
when, casting a last look toward Bethizy and 
the house which he had left, he saw, from a 
small window which pierced the highest part of 
its roof, a white handkerchief waving. 

What he did not see was, that that handker- 
chief was wet with tears. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Some months after this, the epoch of St. Louis 
having come, the head of the captaincy of the 
hunt and of the mastership of the waters and 
forests of Compeigne went to Versailles, to pre- 
sent their homage to the king on the occasion of 
his féte. 

M. Dampitre, hoping to divert his daughter 
from certain attacks of sadness and taciturnity, 
which appeared for some time past, without any 
apparent reason, to have seized upon her, had 
thought proper to take her with him. 

Adéle had never dwelt any where but at the 
conyent of the Ladies of Crepy and the old dila- 
pidated chateau of La Douye; her longest jour- 
ney had been from the one to the other. The 
movement of a city like Versailles, the picture, 
so new to her, of all that population of courtiers, 
decorated with plumes, crosses and ribbons, ought 
certainly to cure her of her ennui. But the most 
difficult point was, not to reach Versailles, it 
was to get lodgings there; the whole world 
choked up the city. 

In the chateau ministers occupied garrets, 


duchesses granaries; for the commoner, in the 
kennels as in the stables, dogs and horses were 
forced to surrender a part of their lodgings to 
the best-titled people of France. They were 
enabled to say that they had been entertained 
by his majesty. In the dog-kennel as in the 
chateau they were equally the guests of the 
king; but I think it was more comfortable 
sleeping in the one than the other. 

The city presented a no less curious sight. 


“The houses of the burghers were transformed 


into inns, the shops into drinking-places, the 
streets into refectories. More than thirty thou- 
sand honest citizens lunched gravely in them. 
In the inns they ate in the cellars; they slept on 
the tables and even under them; hammocks were 
swung in the corridors, and chairs hired out for 
the night. Versailles was on that day a city of 
five hundred thousand souls. 

In the midst of that mob of promenaders, 
loungers and eaters, the lieutenant of the hunt, 
with his valise under one arm and his daughter 
under the other, ran about for three hours from 
hotel to hotel and from door to door, having been 
refused at first a room with two beds, and at last 
not finding a landing-place on a stair-way for 
two chairs. Sweating, harassed, famished, be- 
holding with terror the sad perspective of being 
obliged to sleep out of doors, after having dined 
on the smell of cooking, he took a sudden and 
desperate resolution. 

‘«My poor little one,” he said to his daughter, 
with bitter irony, ‘‘are you much amused here?” 

“Yes, father,”.replied Adéle, with the tone of 
perfect carelessness of resigned ennui. 

‘‘How are you amused in this frightful city, 
where one can neither, eat, drink, nor sit 
down?” 

‘‘What matters that? we have only to think 
of something else.” 

‘In fitting season; but I can think of nothing 
else,” exclaimed M. Dampitre, stopping in the 
midst of the street and seating himself for a 
short time on his valise; “‘my back is broken, 
and I am dying of hunger.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Adele, still in the same tone, 
‘‘let us go in some where and rest and dine.” 

‘**Go in some where,” repeated her father with 
stupefaction. ‘What! have you not seen that 
for three hours we have gone in every where, 
and that there is neither rest nor dinner for us 
any where ?” 

‘‘What is to be done, then?” said the young 
girl with the same apparent quiet. 

‘“‘Oh, I would soon have discovered a way, 4 
very simple way, and which would have rid us 
of the matter; hut you are amusing yourself—I 





should be sorry to interrupt your pleasure.” 
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‘¢ What is it?” 

‘¢To return to Bethizy.” 

‘¢ What happiness!” 

‘¢Ha! what happiness! when we talked of 
leaving. You are not then amused—Seek to 
please your daughter—Go to an expense for 
that,”’ growled the lieutenant, forgetting in his 
turn his preceding remarks. ‘‘ However,’ he 
resumed shortly, ‘‘under the circumstances, it 
will not be amiss.” He then imparted his plan 
to Adele. 

The crowd becoming every moment more com- 
pact at Versailles, and no one showing any dispo- 
sition to leave it, it would be easy to procure a 
vehicle, if it were only to Saint Denis. Once 
there, the father and daughter would dine at 
their ease, and sleep the same, each in their own 
room, and after a long restorative repose, on the 
next day they would think of procuring another 
vehicle to regain the chateau of the Douye. 
Doubtless Mr. Dampitre could not, as it was at 
once his desire and his duty to do, do reverence 
to his majesty on the féte of Saint Louis; but 
perhaps the king, having a thousand other things 
to occupy his attention on that great day, would 
not perceive his absence. He had, besides, a 
pretext of sudden indisposition on the part of 
Adéle, or of the indispensable necessity of the 
lieutenant of the hunt being at Bethizy ; in brief, 
that was a remote danger which he might easily 
ward off by a little address, whilst by remaining 
at Versailles, there was a real, iminent, flagrant 
danger presenting itself under three faces at 
once, like the dog Cerberus, barking and biting 
with his three jaws; this triple’danger was that 
by which he was menaced by the privation of 
shelter, food, and sleep. 

Things being thus agreed upon, M. Dampitre, 
half rested and half restored by nothing but the 
certainty of soon seeing his punishment at an 
end, started up, pushing through the crowd, 
along the large streets of Versailles, from right 
to left, looking, with the same ardor and without 
more success, for a carriage to leave in, as he 
had sought for lodgings to remain there. 

All the stage-coaches were retained in advance, 
all the hackney-coaches had gone; M. Dampiére 
Was in despair, when in the court-yard of a house 
of mean appearance, he spied a small vehicle 
with three seats in it, a sort of country-covered 
cart, which one horse could easily draw. 

While he was looking at it, the owner or driver 
appeared. 

“It is at your service, citizen, and that of 
your company, until to-morrow morning, if you 
require it.’ 

‘*T only want it for some hours. Iam going 
to Saint Denis.” 


19 





‘* Ah, the citizen is going to Saint Denis? Very 
well,” 

** Your price ?” 

‘A pistole. It is worth that, is it not?” 

‘‘No. Six livres, if you wish it.” 

‘Six livres! Why it will hold six persons 
inside,” exclaimed the driver. 

‘*How? There are only three seats,” 

‘* By relieving one another.” 

M. Dampiére was in too great a hurry to seek 
to understand him. He agreed to the pistole, 
and for a long quarter of an hour, he stood fret- 
ting and swearing, waiting for them to harness 
up. Seeing neither horse nor driver coming, he 
made such a noise that the latter ran out in 
alarm, rubbing his eyes, for he had been asleep. 

‘« What,” said he, ‘‘ have you not yet installed 
yourselves ?” 

‘« But the horse,” interrupted M. Dampitre. 

‘* What horse?” replied the other. 

‘For the vehicle!” 

‘‘For the vehicle! Our agreement is made,” 
replied the driver in a tone of moderation and 
courtesy, ‘‘we do not go back. But did the 
citizen wish to be carried by me to Saint Denis ?’’ 

‘* What a brazen-faced knave.” 

‘«Then, sir, enter the carriage; rest there, use 
it for your service, and to-morrow, when my 
horse is rested, we can make a bargain for the 
other matter.” 

‘* How to-morrow! How the other matter!” 
exclaimed the lieutenant, who was becoming very 
angry; ‘‘for what is it, wretch, that we have 
agreed upon for“a pistole, and why is thy carriage 
without its horse ?” 

‘‘To-day, sir, under the present circum- 
stances,” replied the Versailles coachman, with a 
dignified air, ‘my carriage without the horse, 
is simply an apartment to let.” 

M. Dampitre turned his back upon him. It 
was time to rest somewhere, for the strength of 
Adéle was beginning to fail her entirely. The 
father seught every where for a vacant place on 
the benches of the boulevards; he found none. 
The ditches, dug lengthwise of the trees, were 
themselves occupied. He regretted their having 
too lightly renounced the carriage; he returned 
to it; the apartment was let. 

Oh, happiness! through the dusty crowd he 
sees an empty seat, in the corner of a small 
place. He traverses the crowd with difficulty, 
and finally seats his daughter in it.. This chair 
was the seat on which a celebrated juggler, the 
tooth-drawer of his trade, seated his victims. 
Adele escaped from him with difficulty. 

The lieutenant of the hunt did not know te 
what saint to address himself, to what to have 
recourse: like his throat, his imagination was 
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dry. Stified by the heat, blinded by the dust, 
he had no longer strength to struggle against 
the current of the crowd, which drew him along, 
now on one side, now on the other. 

In this feverish, intolerable state which tor- 
tured him, he was carried by the flood of prome- 
naders upon a covered esplanade, on which were 
erected see-saws, balances and other mechanical 
contrivances suitable for popular diversion. The 
eyes of M. Dampitre fall upon two wooden horses 
without riders. Where others see a game, he 
sees only repose, a seat, ahalt. He raised Adéle 
from the ground and seated her on the first horse, 
sprang himself on the second and placed his valise 
before him, and behold the father and daughter 
turning and still tarning; the father furious, 
cursing Versailles, its inhabitants and fétes, and 
casting his angry eyes around him; the daughter, 
her head bowed, her attitude as pensive as her 
equestrian position permitted, abandoning herself 
to the preoccupations which had for some months 
been habitual to her. Both, the one with her 
complexion slightly pallid, the other with his ani- 
mated countenance and flashing eyes, appeared 
to represent anger and grief taking part in the 
public diversions given at Versailles.in 1757, in 
honor of the féte of Louis the Fifteenth, King 
of France, called the well-beloved. 

Whilst turning and fuming, M. Dampiére asked 
of himself what was to become of himself and his 
daughter, twenty leagues from home, in this 
cursed Babylon, without a friend or an asylum, 
when they should descend from their wooden 
horses, when he heard a shout near him, and his 
name was pronounced. 

He turned his head and cast a look toward the 
place from which the voice came; but, forced to 
follow the motion of the machine which carried 
him, he was constrained to turn his back at once 
upon the person who called him. The turn 
finished, he sought rapidly among the figures 
which the constantly-increasing crowd offered to 
his sight to learn from what mouth his name 
again issued; but again the same movement 
earried him along on the triple gallop of his 
wooden horse. 

In consequence of his turning and irritation, 
his eyes became troubled and a vertigo seized 
on him; perhaps his too-prolonged fast had 
something to do with it. He saw in all that 
multitude only one grimacing and grotesque 
figure, which laughed and snapped its fingers 
at him; he heard only a confused noise of a 
thousand voices, uniting in a chorus to repeat 
his name, as in mockery. He wished to get 
down, to stop; his wooden horse had taken the 
bridle in its teeth, and sprang through its circu- 
lar route with greater rapidity than ever. It 





was caused by one of those bands of idle boys 
who are found at all public fétes, and who always 
seek to take their part in the pleasures of others, 
who had come to the assistance of the man whose 
duty it was to move and turn the machine. The 
rapidity given by them to the machine was 
tripled, quadrupled. The spectators appeared 
to see only a confused line of frightened figures, 
who, after having appeared to run one after 
the other, finally reunited, formed together as 
it were a diabolical round, and shouts, laughter 
and hurrahs escaped from the crowd. 

M. Dampitre became crazed, and was about to 
throw himself from his horse, when the motion 
finally slackened.. Restrained by a vigorous 
hand, the machine stopped almost suddenly, and 
in his liberator he recognized his friend Par- 
daillau, the ex-captain of Charles d’Oisy. 

M. Pardaillau was no longer attached to the 
hussars of Berthiny. Charged by the minister 
to direct the organization of a new regiment of 
cavalry, in which he hoped soon to figure as 
major, he occupied at Versailles the house of his 
brother, who was then on a journey. This house 
he occupied alone. 

After having listened to the explanation of his 
friend Dampitre, by what strange chance he had 
found a lieutenant of the king’s hunt riding post, 
like a pupil escaped from college, on a wooden 
horse, informed of the mishaps of father and 
daughter, he proposed to them to become his 
guests; and, without any sublime effort of the 
imagination, we may divine that the offer was 
thankfully and gratefully accepted. 

On arriving at the house of the captain, M. 
Dampitre took off his boots, ate a morsel and 
drank three cups in succession. Adele, after 
having bathed, went to sleep for some hours. 

During the supper the two friends, happy to 
have found each other and to live together as 
one family, discussed the war, the chase, the 
affairs of the Church and of the Parliament. 
Adéle, who took no part in such conversations, 
took advantage of their attention being occupied 
to return all alone to Bethizy; and she was there, 
when a name was spoken, which raised her head 
abruptly from her reverie. 

“Do you still,” said her father to the captain, 
‘‘maintain any intercourse with your old regi- 
ment?” 

‘<A little. Why?” 

‘‘Give me some news, then, if you have any, 
of Charles d’Oisy, your old quarter-master. Is 
he dead or living ?” 

‘‘ Living, I hope,” replied M. de Pardaillau. 

‘‘So much the better; he is a brave and hand- 
some youth—a fine fellow, who, I hope, will be 
promoted.” 
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‘« He will be promoted, or I will lose my name.’ 

‘‘Why? what is the matter?” 

‘¢ Nothing—nothing—I am interested in himn— 
that is all.” 

M. de Pardaillau had replied in such a tone 
of restraint and concentrated animation as not 
to escape the notice of the young girl. 

The conversation continuing on the same sub- 
ject, she found means quickly to glide gradually 
into it, and finally, addressing herself to the old 
officer, she said— 

‘‘You think then, captain, he will soon be 
made an officer ?” 

‘‘If the matter depended on me he would be so 
already, my beautiful child, and it would be but 
justice.” 

From that moment the young girl felt an affec- 
tion for the captain. The latter continued, turn- 
ing toward Dampitre. 

‘¢M. Tolt, his lieutenant-colonel, with whom I 
correspond, has informed me that d’Oisy has 
already distinguished himself in several actions, 





Lately, at Rastenbeck, he was concerned in the 


capture of an English battery, and it was so 
brilliantly done that M. de Chevert, who wit- 
nessed it, commented upon it.” 

‘‘What happiness!” exclaimed the artless girl, 
who for the first time in her life listened with 
a lively interest to a warlike recital. Then, 
ashamed of her exclamation, she blushed and 
held her napkin before her eyes, as if about to 
fold it up; and then, a moment afterward, under 
the pretence of admiring a beautiful Angora 
cat, or of playing with it, she left the table 
suddenly. 

The captain examined all her movements with 
a certain degree of attention; after which he 
turned toward her father, addressing an inter- 
rogative question to him. 

‘‘Oh!” said the latter, in a careless tone, and 
with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘no, but he 
painted her portrait.” 

He saw nothing beyond that. 

[ To be continued 





1» te Pis 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 


Tae wild and windy morning is lit with lurid fire; 

The thundering surf of ocean beats on the rocks of Tyre— 

Beats on the fallen columns and round the headland roars, 

And hurls its foamy volume along the hollow shores, 

And calls with hungry clamor, that speaks its long desire; 

“Where are the ships of Tarshish, the mighty ships of 
Tyre?” 


Within her cunning harbor, choked with invading sand, 
No galleys bring their freightage, the spoils of every land, 
And like a prostrate forest, when autumn gales have blown, 
Her colonnades of granite lie shattered and o’erthrown ; 
And from the reef the pharos no longer flings its fire 

To beacon home from Tarshish the lordly ships of Tyre. 


Where is thy rod of empire, once mighty on the waves— 

Thou that thyself exalted, till kings became thy slaves? 

Thou that didst speak to nations, and saw thy will obeyed— 

Whose favor made them joyful, whose anger sore afraid— 

Who laid’st thy deep foundations, and thought them strong 
and sure, 

And boasted midst the waters: shall I not aye endure? 


Where is the wealth of ages, that beaped thy princely 
mart? 


The pomp of purple trappings; the gems of Syrian art; 





The silken goats of Kedar; Sabsea’s spicy store; 

The tributes of the islands thy squadrons homeward bore, 
When in thy gates triumphant, they entered from the sea 
With sounds of horn and sackbut, of harp and psaltery? 


Howl, howl, ye ships of Tarshish! the glory is laid waste: 
There is no habitation; the mansions are defaced. 

No mariners of Sidon unfurl your mighty sails; 

No workmen fell the fir-trees that grow in Shenir’s vales, 
And Bashan’s oaks that boasted a thousand years of sun, 
Or hew the masts of cedar on frosty Lebanon. 


Rise, thou forgotten harlot? take up thy harp and sing: 
Call the rebellious islands to own their ancient king: 

Bare to the spray thy bosom, and with thy hair unbound, 
Sit on the piles of ruin, thou throneless and discrowned! 
There mix thy voice of wailing with the thunders of the sea, 
And sing thy songs of sorrow, that thou remembered be! 


Though silent and forgotten, yet Nature still laments 

The pomp and power departed, the lost magnificence : 

The hills were proud to see thee, and they are sadder now; 

The sea was proud to bear thee, and wears a troubled brow 

And evermore the surges chant forth their vain desire: 

“Where are the ships of Tarshish, the mighty ships o 
Tyre?” 

















“STRIKE, BUT HEAR!” 


SECOND ARTICLE., 


——— 


BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


In reference to Redfield’s edition of Shakspeare, 
with the text amended by Mr. Collier, from his 
corrected folio of 1632, we have already drawn 
attention to the fact that the persons who have 
played the part of hostile critics upon it, have 
chiefly been editors of Shakspeare, or are known 
to have entertained the idea of being so. Thus 
Mr. Halliwell is in the field, and is now publish- 
ing a Shakspeare of his own. So with Charles 
Knight, so with Dr. Lepsius and Samuel Weller 
Singer. Mr. Dyce and Putnam’s critic stand in 
“the position of editors in futuro—yet with a tre- 
mendous difference—for Mr. Dyce, by other pub- 
lications during a life of literary labor on the 
early English drama, has shown himself a scholar 
and a competent man; whereas Putnam’s writer 
has given no such evidence, and, though it is 
clear that he would naturally like to turn black 
into White, has actually done nothing, as a writer 
on the Elizabethan drama, except tell an admiring 
public that, some three years’ ago, he had “ sug- 
gested” some of the best emendations which have 
since turned up in Collier’s corrected folio, and 
written them (though, ‘‘ blushing to find it fame,”’ 
he never had told any one!) on the margin of a 
copy of Shakspeare in his possession. 

The motive, therefore, of these criticisms may 
be realized from the fact that the critics have 
been impelled by feelings of self-interest. Of all 
the lot, Mr. Singer deserves especial praise for 
his undisguised avowal of the cause of his hostility 
to the new readings and emendations adopted by 
Mr. Collier, confessedly the best editor of Shak- 
speare. In the first place, Mr. Singer edited 
Shakspeare, nearly thirty years ago—although 
no one seems to have thought the fact worth re- 
collecting, until Mr. Singer himself blazons it to 
the world. In the second place, Mr. Singer is 
possessor of, not one folio copy of Shakspeare, as 
mentioned in our last, but two copies, both of 
which have ‘‘ manuscript alterations, with addi- 
tional stage-directions.’’ Thirdly, at the conclu- 
sion of his anti-Collier volume, is an announce- 
ment of another edition of Shakspeare, in ten 
octavo volumes, with ‘‘the text completely re- 
vised, with notes, and various readings, by 
Samuel Weller Singer,” in which the ‘obvious 
errors and corruptions of the old copies” are to 





be erased—that is, the text altered. Thus, what 
he condemns Mr. Collier for, he announces as 
praiseworthy on his own part. Can any one 
doubt that, if Mr. Collier had not anticipated 
him, we should have had Mr. Singer freely using 
the MSS. corrections in his two folios, and chuck- 
ling, in a complacent mood, over his own good 
fortune in finding and publishing them? The 
fact is, Ais market is spoiled. Mr. Collier has 
been first in the field, and is rather better autho- 
rity, on Shakspearian literature, than Mr. Singer 
—who, by the way, declares, with charming 
naiveté, that ‘‘the utility of his former edition 
has been appreciated by his Transatlantic breth- 
ren, and that it has long been a favorite book in 
America, where, as well as in Germany, it has 
received the honor of more than one reimpres- 
sion.” This would be a delightful item of lite- 
rary history—if tt were true! 

It is not our intention to go through the Col- 
lierized Shakspeare, with the intention of vindi- 
cating every portion of its text. Mr. Collier’s 
own announcement disclaimed the idea of approv- 
ing of all the changes—for he was ‘‘ doubtful re- 
garding some, and opposed to others’”—but that, 
in his deliberate opinion, ‘‘ the great majority of 
them were entitled to assert a well-founded claim 
to a place in every future reprint of Shakspeare’s 
dramatic works.” 

This is very different from the general asser- 
tion of the anti-Collier critics, that Mr. Collier 
not only received, but strongly defended, ail the 
corrections and emendations. It happens that 
he has doubts about some, and is opposed to 
others, but taking the whole together, guantum 
valeat, he thinks himself justified in the adoption 
of the entire. 

The ‘ critics” agree wonderfully in their dis- 
position to assail the emendations. But they 
differ, just as wonderfully, in their summing up. 
Thus Blackwood puts only thirty new readings 
to the credit of the old corrector—that is, Black- 
wood believes ‘‘ that the whole of these might be 
placed in the text without the risk of damaging 
it in any very perceptible degree; a few of them 
would improve it: indeed, some of the best of 
them were introduced into it long ago, while 
others have been suggested independently of the 
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old corrector.” But, as if this admission of thirty 
out of over a thousand material corrections were 
too much, the critic goes on te say that there are 
‘‘ only two really valuable and original emenda- 
tions” (which we shall notice anon) in the whole 
lot, and that all the rest, except these two, ‘‘ and 
a very few others, hit the nail straight upon the 
point, instead of right upon the head.” The 
beauty and accuracy of this metaphor are equally 
balanced; much of the same elegance of phrase- 
ology is shown in the declaration that the old 
folio corrector’s rank among the commentators 
will be—no where: and, following up this exqui- 
site idea, redolent of the stable and the turf, we 
are told that ‘‘he cannot even be placed, even at 
a long interval, behind the very worst of them ;”’ 
for he ‘‘is blown and thrown out of the course 
before he reaches the distance-post.” In his closing 
sentence, the writer classically boasts of ‘the 
riddling’”’ which he had ‘inflicted on the old MS. 
corrector.” We assure our readers that such is 
the language used in Blackwood—once a literary 
‘‘ arbiter elegantiarium’’—in Blackwood, which, 
even while most fierce in its criticism, at least 
wrote in language such as others than grooms 
and jockies could understand. It is easy to per- 
ceive that Christopher North is hors de combat. 
Under his reign we should have looked for liberal 
criticism, a gentlemanly tone, and decent gram- 
mar. 


Putnam, in that summing-up of which the | 


critic’s own newspaper so impartially lauded the 
‘signal ability,” declares that, setting aside tri- 
vial stage directions, there ‘‘ exactly” (how we do 
admire accuracy!) are 1803 modifications of the 
text; that, in the last hundred and fifty years, as 
many as 249 are old—that is, had been suggested 
by or to preceding editors. But 29 of these have 
been rejected by common consent; 47 are re- 
jected, but have a certain plausibility, (like the 
critic himself?) and 173 are admitted ; that 1054 
modifications are peculiar to Mr. Collier’s folio, 
of which (in Putnam’s opinion) 818, or over 
eight-tenths, are ‘‘unworthy of the least atten- 
tion ;” that of the remaining 236, there are 119 
plausible, but inadmissible; leaving 117 “ad- 
missible corrections of passages which need cor- 
rection”—leaving, quoth he, 1013 wholly inad- 
missible corrections. 

Here are two writers, one in Blackwood and 
the other in Putnam, actually dissecting a work 
—each professing to be guided by established 
and unerring principles, yet arriving at conflict- 
ing conclusions. These writers, who are ‘no- 
thing if not critical,” agree in giving Collier a 
‘‘riddling,” but disagree, most strangely, in 
their separate conclusions. Only two really good 
emendations, says Blackwood, while his emulous 








imitator on this side of the Atlantic, flourishing 
in the youthful pages of Putnam, discovers that 
there ‘‘ exactly” are as many admissible emenda- 
tions as one hundred and seventeen. What reliance 
can be placed upon conflicting statements such 
as these? 

The two good emendations admitted by Black- 
wood, are worth notice. In the First. Part of 
King Henry IV., Act III., scene 1, Mortimer de- 
clares— 

My wife can speak no English, I no Welsh, 
and then when the lady, in tears, speaks to him 
in Welsh, says, , 
That pretty Welsh 


Which thou pour’st down from these swelling heavens, 
I am too perfect in. 


Steevens, says Collier, maintained that ‘‘ swell- 
ing heavens” meant Lady Mortimer’s “ two pro- 
minent lips,” while Douce rightly argued that 
her eyes were intended, and that they were 
swollen with tears. The poet’s word was, doubt- 
less, welling, the compositor having preceded it 
by s by mistake. To well is to issue as froma 
spring: and Lady Mortimer’s tears welled from 
her blue eyes: we must in future read— 

Which thou pour’st down from these WELLING heavens. 

On this, Blackwood admits the correction to 
be ‘“‘a manifest improvement,” while Putnam 
says that the substitution of welling for swelling 
is ‘‘ pretty and plausible,” but the critic is not 
confident of the necessity for the change. Singer 
leaves the alteration unnoticed. 

Again, in Coriolanus, Act IT., scene 1, Black- 
wood says—‘‘ The margins make an uncommonly 
good hit in the speech of Menenius, who says, 
‘I am known to be a humorous patrician, and 
one that. loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop 
of allaying Tiber in’t: said to be something im- 
perfect in favoring the first complaint.’ No sense 
can be extracted from this by any process of dis- 
tillation.” The old corrector puts it without, in- 
stead of ‘with not,” and ‘thirst complaint,” 
on which Mr. Singer (who sees nothing good in 
any corrections except those in his own precious 
folios) sagely protests against thirst, ‘‘for it 
seems,” saith he, ‘that thirst was sometimes 
provincially pronounced and spelt first and furst.”’ 
Blackwood retorts on Singer—‘‘ What one reader 
of Shakspeare out of every million was to know 
that ‘first’ was a provincialism for thirst? We 
ourselves, at least, had not a suspicion of it till 
the old corrector opened our eyes to the right 
reading—the meaning of which is, ‘I am said to 
have a failing in yielding rather too readily to 
the thirst complaint.’ This emendation covers a 


multitude of sins, and ought, beyond a doubt, to 
be promoted into the text.” Putnam accepts the 
But, here, in only two exam- 


amendment also. 
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ples, we have the critics at issue. They agree 
(in their condemnation of the corrections) to dis- 
agree, as to their relative value—thus are blind 
guides indeed. 

Though Blackwood urges that the good cor- 
rections are so few, it is odd enough that, in his 
three elaborate articles, he has actually main- 
tained, not the mere plausibility of a great many, 
but the actual necessity of incorporating all of 
them in the text. 

In ‘*The Tempest,” not one correction has 
Blackwood’s assent—not even that in which, in- 
stead of Prospero being made to say, foreseeing 
the result of the tempest which he had raised, 
that ‘‘ with such prevision of his art” (instead of 
provision, as heretofore, ) he had so safely ordered 
that no lives should be lost. 

In ‘‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona” Singer 
sees no correction worth any thing. Putnam 
accepts three, and Blackwood none. Yet there is 
one emendation so reasonable that its merit is 
distinguishable at once. Valentine’s speech, in 
Act V., scene 2, opens thus, 


How use doth breed a habit in a man! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns. 


This is bad grammar and sheer absurdity. The 
manuscript correction in the second line makes it, 
These shadowy, desert, unfrequented woods, etc. 

Again, the two closing lines of the play, in the 
folio, 1623, do not rhyme, and there stand— 
That done, our day of marriage shall be yours ; 
One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 
The manuscript corrector of the folio, 1632, 
tells us that the lines ought to run as follows: 


Our day of marriage shall be yours no less— 
One feast, one house, one mutual happiness. 


There is every reason to think that this grace- 
ful variation is right, and for the assigned reason, 
that no fewer than twenty-nine of the thirty-six 
plays in the folio terminate with couplets; and, 
considering that ‘“* The Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na” was written at so early a date, when rhyme 
was popular, it would be strange if it, of all 
others, had been an exception. All of the pro- 
testing critics find it convenient to overlook this. 

In ‘* The Merry Wives of Windsor” Mr. Singer 
does not recognize one even plausible correction ; 
Putnam singles out three (oddly enough, by no 
means the best); and Blackwood adopts one— 
the change of the word let to get. Yet the old 
corrector confirms the propriety of the alteration, 
suggested by later commentators, in altering the 
old reading of the sentence, ‘“‘I hope, upon fami- 
liarity will grow more content,” into ‘I hope, 
upon familiarity will grow more contempt; so 
judicious a change ought not to have passed the 
trio of critics. 


In ‘* Measure for Measure” we have one or 
two of Mr. Singer’s own suggestions, while he 
condemns all other meddling with the text. 
Putnam approves of two of the corrections. 
Blackwood becomes suggestive, but to no pur- 
pose, except to show his own critical incapacity. 
One of the Collier corrections seems to us re- 
markably sensible. In Act II., scene 2, the 
Duke has been made to use the words ‘spite 
heaven,” but the amendment, as follows, is 
marked with common sense: 
Tis meet so, daughter: But least you do repent 
As that the sin hath brought you to this shame; 
Which sorrow is always toward ourselves, not heaven, 
Showing, we would not serve heaven, as we love it, 
But as we stand in fear. 
In Act IIIL., scene 1, we have had the unintel- 
ligible epithet ‘‘ the prenzie Angelo!” applied by 
Claudio, when his sister tells him of Angelo’s 
design upon her virtue. This might have been 
considered a misprint for princely, but, in her 
reply, Isabella has been made to speak of 
‘*prenzie guards!” Warburton happily substi- 
tuted priestly for prenzie, but left the word 
‘‘guards’”’ unchanged—so that, after all, the 
sentence was evidently wrong, for what could 
‘priestly guards’ mean? The corrected folio 
gives the passage thus: 

Claud. The priestly Angelo? 

Isab. O, ’tis the cunning livery of hell, 

The damned’st body to invest and cover 
In priestly garb. 
The only critic who notices this is Mr. Singer, 
who says that priestly must be wrong, (reason not 
assigned,) and that ‘‘ Mr. Hickson’s suggestion of 
saintlie guards, i. e. saintly facings, or disguise, is 
by far the best that has been offered.” What 
resemblance sainilie has to prenzie we have yet to 
learn. 
In ‘‘The Comedy of Errors,” one of the live- 
liest of Shakspeare’s plays, and full of practical 
fun, from the resemblance of the brothers, the 
old corrector has been busy at work. Mr. Singer 
comes in, as usual, with some suggestions of his 
own. Putnam adopts one of the corrections of 
an evident misprint. Blackwood suggests a new 
reading in the Abbess’s remark, which usually is 
given— 
Thirty-three years have I but gone in travail 
Of you, my sons, and till this present hour 
My heavy burden are delivered. 

Malone made it, 


Twenty-five years have I but gone in travail 
Of you my sons; until this present hour 
My heaven burthen not delivered. 


In 1826 Singer gave it, 


Twenty-five years have I but gone in travail 
Of you, my sons, and till this present hour 








My heavy burden ne’er delivered. 
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Collier’s amended reading is, 


Thirty-three years have I been gone in travail 

Of you, my sons, and at this present hour 

My heavy burthens are delivered. 
Blackwood, with singular modesty, says—‘‘ We 
are of opinion that a better reading than any here 
given, and than any ever given, might be proposed. 
Thus—” 

Thirty-three years have I but gone in travail 

Of you, my sons, and till this present hour 

My heavy burden has delivered. 
The evident superiority of Collier’s reading need 
not be pointed out. 

‘‘Much Ado about Nothing” contains no amend- 
ment pleasing to Blackwood or Singer; Putnam 
(a little more clear-sighted, in this case,) disco- 
vers and admires several. One, which he passes 
over, explains what has long puzzled the com- 
mentators. Dogberry brags that he is ‘‘a rich 
fellow enough, go to; and a fellow that hath had 
losses.” This reminds us of Mr. Solomon Pell 
(in ‘‘Pickwick”’) boasting that his wife’s brother, 
a law-stationer, had failed for eight hundred 
pounds. People were puzzled to find out how 
his losses could show a man’s wealth. The 
word turns out to be another misprint: leases 
was often spelt of old, leasses, and this is the 
origin of the blunder; for, according to the cor- 
rector of the folio, 1632, we ought to read, ‘‘a 
rich fellow enough, go to; and a fellow that hath 
had leases.” To have been the owner of leases 
might very well prove that Dogberry was “a 
rich fellow enough.” 

But it here occurs to us, what is the cui bono 
of thus running, in detail, over the articles of 
unfriendly and prejudiced critics? Better to 
notice a few of the new readings or of comment- 
ators’ amendments, now confirmed by the old 
corrector. 

Stage directions may seem small things to 
people who are synthetical or sesthetical, (or set 
themselves up as such,) but they sometimes 
throw light upon the meaning of the dramatist, 
as well as upon the action of the drama. In 
‘** Macbeth,” for instance, the banquet scene, as 
illustrated by the additions to the corrected folio, 
is made much more plain than it was before. 
Where Lady Macbeth tauntingly asks her hus- 
band, ‘Are you a man?” the old corrector 
inserts in the margin, Coming to M. aside to him. 
We have heard the question put audibly, for 
want of this direction! Afterward, when, by 
way of caution, she says, ‘‘My worthy lord, 
your noble friends do lack.you,” the additional 
stage direction is, Go back to her state. On this 
Mr. Collier very justly remarks—‘‘She came 
forward upon the stage to reprove Macbeth for 
cowardice and distraction, and retired to her 





position upon the dais, when she made an effort 
publicly to direct his attention to his neglected” 
duties as host.” All this is obvious, but was 
omitted in previous editions; and it is nearly 
certain that these extra stage directions must 
have been put in either from another corrected 
copy, or by an actor, or by an auditor who had 
closely observed the action of the play. 

‘*Macbeth,” acknowledged to be one of the 
finest plays written by Shakspeare, was printed 
with more than the usual quantity of errors. 
When Lady Macbeth reproaches her husband for 
want of courage to commit the murder which he 
once boasted himself ready for, all the editions 
(following the first, of 1623,) put the text thus: 

“Mach. Pr’ythee peace. 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none. 
Lady M. What beast was’t then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man, etc. 
The utter vulgarity of thus applying the term 
beast to Macbeth made critics and commentators 
doubt its correctness, though none suggested the 
evident amendment. The old corrector simply 
turns it into common sense, also bringing more 
plainly out the poet’s meaning, by making Lady 
Macbeth throw into her husband’s tecth the dif- 
ference between his former vaunting and his 
present inability to ‘‘screw his courage to the 
sticking point:” she taunts him with having 
boasted of what he hesitated to execute; thus, 
What boast was’t, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me? 

To the exceptions taken to this correction, 
whose simplicity is part of its value, (the error 
having obviously been caused, originally, by the 
accidental substitution of the letter e for o,) we 
take leave, in reply, to notice another well-known 
passage. In Act V., scene 3, Macbeth (touched 
with remorse, affected by fear, and yet relying 
on the supernatural promises which have urged 
him on) has usually been made to exclaim— 

This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me now. 
I have lived long enough: my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf. 

Bishop Percy, thinking the expression nonsen- 
sical as it stood—for what had the disseating or 
unseating of the man to do with his ‘“ cheer,” 
mental or bodily ?—suggested that the word 
should be chair, as having reference to the royal 
seat or throne occupied by Macbeth, and from 
which the martial array which besieged Dunsi- 
nane Castle was intended toremove him. Again, 
Dr. Johnson, going over the passage, naturally 
suggested that, to carry out the metaphor be- 
tween the summer and the autumn, the word 
way of life should be changed to May of life. 
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Both alterations were adopted, and the passage 
now reads— 
This push 

Will chair me ever, or disseat me now. 

I have lived long enough: my May of life 

Ts fallen into the sear. 
These two alterations are also found in the cor- 
rected folio. “They are as obvious, and not more 
so, than the change of beast into boast, in the 
preceding quotation. The critics approve of one 
change and not of the other. Why? Only be- 
cause Percy and Johnson had guessed aright! 
So, opinions are formed upon previous sugges- 
tions, and not on the actual internal evidence of 
accuracy. 

We turn to another play. In ‘‘ The Taming of 
the Shrew,” Act I., scene 1, Lucentio, attended 
by Tranio, having arrived at Padua to study in the 
university there, the servant thus addresses his 
master, and our quotation is the same in all im- 
pressions, ancient and modern :— 


Let’s be no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray; 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks, 
As Ovid be an outcast quite ahjured. 
This is nothing but nonsense, as it stands. 


What were the ‘‘checks” of Aristotle would 


puzzle any man (even a Philadelphia lawyer) to | 


discover. The corrected folio puts the line, 
Or so devote to Aristotle’s ethics. 

On this Blackwood says, ‘‘ We have no hesita- 
tion in condemning ‘checks’ as a misprint for 
‘ethics,’ which from this time henceforward we 
hope to see the universal reading. It is surpris- 
ing that it should not have become so long ago, 
having been proposed by Sir W. Blackstone 
nearly a hundred years since, and staring every 
recent editor in the face from among the notes 
of the variorum.”’ Singer had adopted it, in 1826, 
from Blackstone—it being much too rational a 
change to emanate from his own mind. Putnam 
passes over all the corrections in this play (ex- 
cept a trifling one). as not worthy of attention! 
Here are two to one in favor of the change: the 
critics, it is clear, agreeing only on the main 
point of enmity to Collier’s corrected edition ! 

A charge strongly preferred against this edi- 
tion is, that not only words are altered, where 
misprinted or changed, but that whole lines are 
sometimes introduced, We shall give an example 
ef one of the ‘‘ most flagrant” instances, and 
submit it to the reader. In ‘‘ Coriolanus,” where 
Volumnia entreats her son, and says, 


Pray be counseled. 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. 
What can be the meaning here? To what was 
the mother’s heart as little apt as the son’s? As 


it stands, it is—apropos to nothing. The cor- 
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rected folio inserts a missing line, which com- 
pletes the idea and makes sense of the passage, 
which should run thus— 

I have a heart as little apt as yours 

To brook control without the use of anger, 

But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 

To better vantage. 

In ‘All’s Well that Ends Well,” explaining 
how a ring was obtained from him by Diana, we 
hitherto have had Bertram saying, 

Her insuit coming, and her modern grace 

Subdued me to her rate. 
What is meant by ‘insuit coming”—for Shak- 
speare wrote intelligibly—which most of his cri- 
tics do not. The correction is, 

Her infinite cunning and her modern grace 

Subdued me to her rate. 

Blackwood calls this ‘‘ one of the very happiest 
conjectural emendations that ever was proposed.” 
Putnam, with his wonted sagacity, passes it by, 
and singles out another and a slight change, as 
the single ‘‘ acceptable suggestion in this play,” 
while Singer, admitting the justice of the correc- 
tion, disparagingly adds that, because it had also 
been suggested by a Mr. Walker, he would rather 
adopt it on Ais judgment than on the authority 
of the old corrector. 

In ‘* The Winter’s Tale,’ Act IV., scene 3, Ca- 
millo, remarking how Florizel flirts with Perdita, 
who is not unpleased, says, 


He tells her something 
That makes her blood look on’t. 


W hat could it make her blood look on? Theo- 
bald suggested, ‘‘ look ouw?’””—that is, makes her 
blush. The corrector puts it, 
He tells her something 
That wakes her blood—look on ’t. 

Blackwood approves of this, which Singer objects 
to, while Putnam (as usual) passes it over “in 
solemn silence.” 

In the same play we have the corrector’s in- 
troduction of a line. When Leontes is gazing 
at what he believes to be the statue of Hermione, 
as Paulina offers to draw the curtain to exclude 
from his sight what had greatly moved him, he 
exclaims, 

Let be, let be! 


Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already— 
What was he that did make it? etc, 


Evidently, something is required after the word 
‘‘already.” The old corrector fills in a whole 
line, by which the unfinished sense is supplied. 
He puts it, 
Let be, let be! 

Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 

Iam but dead, stone looking upon stone. 

What was he that did make it? etc. 


That is, would I were dead, but, methinks, I am 
already, looking upon the marble image of my 
dead wife. 
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Putnam (of course) passes this by, among his 
‘«‘ most plausible” corrections. Blackwood wholly 
objects to it, as implying that it is capable of a 
meaning different from what we take it to be. 
Singer says that he inclines to Warburton’s addi- 
tion, which would make the sentence completed, 


but that, methinks, already 
I converse with the dead, 


which would leave a half line. -Singer says, that 
if a line were wanted, he would put, 
but that, methinks, already 
Iam in heaven, and looking on an angel. 

He does not tell on whose or on what authority 
this line is to be inserted, and he forgets that, in 
urging its insertion, he is himself guilty of the 
very ‘‘interpolation” which, he repeats a dozen 
times, it is heinous for Mr. Collier to have allowed. 

We have not attempted to point out, as we 
might have done, hundreds of instances in which, 
to the unprejudiced, the corrections in Collier’s 
Shakspeare have unquestionably thrown light 
upon the text, by rescuing it from the obscurity 
cast over it by the mistakes and misprints of the 
original editions. We have not done so—because 
it would be tedious, and we prefer letting the 
general reader judge for and by himself when 
he goes through Mr. Redfield’s improved edition. 
Some few of the corrections, in our humble opin- 
ion, are not emendations. But what could Mr. 
Collier do? He chanced to light upon an old 
folio crowded with marginal corrections. He 
studied these, and found that very many of them 
were such as any reasoning man must recognize 
as not only plausible, but most probable. He saw 
that they must have been written in long before 
Rowe or any other editor or commentator had 
been at work on Shakspeare. He knew, there- 
fore, these corrections being so long anterior to 
any subsequently suggested, that, coming in a 
mass, and evidently written by one hand, (not- 
withstanding Putnam’s sagacious criticism on 
the American fac-simile of the English fac-simile 
of a single page of the original!) they must carry 
& certain weight of authority with them,—partly 
arising from presumptive and inductive evidence, 
and partly because it was obvious, on examina- 
tion, that, without having any knowledge of this 
corrected folio, but simply on the bidding of 
common sense, editors, critics and commentators, 
during the last hundred and fifty years, had ac- 
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tually suggested many of the changes written 
into that o!d folio, years upon years before the 
first of them took pen in hand. Here, then, 
some hundreds of the corrections having already 
been suggested and received, Mr. Collier was 
entitled to claim high consideration for the un- 
anticipated remainder. If he had a hundred 
dollars in single notes of one particular bank, 
and thirty or forty of those which he had ex- 
pended turned out to be good and genuine money, 
he had a right, a priori, to conclude that the bulk 
of the remainder were good and genuine also. 
Thus he declined making a selection of the cor- 
rections, which remained over and above those 
which, it seems, had been suggested by critics 
since the old folio was in the hands of the early 
lover of Shakspeare. He put all of them before 
the world, carefully disclaiming his approval of 
all; being doubtful of some, opposed to others, 
but thinking favorably of the majority of the 
whole. 

One great fault committed by Mr. Collier, 
in his corrected edition of Shakspeare, (pub- 
lished in England,) has been amended in that 
produced by Mr. Redfield, of New York. Mr. 
Collier put forth an edition, in which he incorpo- 
rated all the corrections, but omitted to state 
what the former readings had been.’ Therefore, 
any one taking up his corrected Shakspeare, 
must have had the trouble and inconvenience of 
constantly referring to some older edition to 
ascertain what the changes were. In Redfield’s 
edition, on the contrary, every change is indi- 
cated in brief but sufficient foot-notes, so that 
the reader sees at a glance what the new reading 
is and what the old was. 

The subject of the comparative value of the 
emendations may now be left to that best arbiter, 
the public. Even in the attacks upon Mr. Col- 
lier and his old corrector of the folio of 1632, 
we are willing to recognize a jealous regard for 
Shakspeare—the common property and pride of 
all who speak the language which he wrote so 
well. With a like feeling of admiration and 
love for his immortal genius, we are willing, by 
reason of fellowship with all holding like admi- 
ration and regard, to think as favorably as we 
can (‘but that’s not much!”) of the attempts 
at criticism on which we have freely, but perhaps 
too charitably, commented. 
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BeEnraTH this stone, in sweet repose, 
Is laid a mother’s dearest pride; 

A flower that scarce had waked to life, 
And light, and beauty, ere it died. 


God in his wisdom has recalled 
The precious boon his love has given; 
And though the casket moulders here, 
The gem is sparkling now in heaven. 














AMONG THE 


MOUNTAINS; 


OR TAKING TIMES ALONG A TROUT-STREAM, 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 


—_—-—— 


(Concluded from page 147.) 


Tuus far, since they had entered the wild and 
desolate ravine of the Catasauqua, they had passed 
no spot which could well have been adapted to 
the site of ahuman habitation, even of the small- 
est size and most inferior kind, and no vestige of 
a road was to be discerned by which access could 
be had to it from the settlements, except up the 
channel of the shallow and rapid stream. And 
as the day gradually declined, and the sunbeams 
through the gaps in the hill-tops fell higher and 
higher up the opposite mountain-sides, and dwelt 
no longer, even for a moment, in the bottom of 
the valley. Frank began to get somewhat curi- 
ous as to the domicile to which he was wending 
his way, under auspices so peculiar, and some- 
what suspicious as to the nature of the feed, 
which was likely to meet him in the middle of so 
absolute a wilderness. 

Nevertheless, he held on, stoutly plying his 
paddle or his setting-pole in silence, asking no 
questions at his dark ferryman, but greatly ad- 
miring the picturesque and devious pass which 
he was traversing. Suddenly, after forcing the 
canoe, not without the dint of very considerable 
exertion, up along shoot of clear, swift, glancing 
water, where the stream rushed unbroken, over 
an inclined plane of smooth rock, the ravine 
turned at an abrupt angle, formed by the pro- 
jection of a bare, precipitous crag of yellow lime- 
stone, narrowing the channel to a third of its 
usual width, and excluding all upward view, 
due westward. 

With a powerful sweep of his paddle, the 
steersman brought round the head of the light 
vessel, and she swung round the point in deep 
water, and lay in a large, circular, tranquil pool, 
some three hundred yards across, imbosomed in 
a sort of lap among the hills, of a milder charac- 
ter than any thing which Frank had yet seen 
on the Catasauqua, and containing on the left 
bank a few acres of cleared land, pastured by a 
single cow, a rough Indian shooting-pony, and 
half-a-dozen ragged-looking mountain sheep. 

This pool, at the lower end, was perfectly 
still, as clear as glass, and very deep; but in two 
different places, at its upper extremity, where 
two narrow glens, or ghylls, as they would be 





called in the north country, entered the little 
amphitheatre from the higher ridges, to the south 
and the westward, the perturbation of its surface, 
the floating bubbles and foam-flakes, and the 
whirling eddies, showed that two strong and rapid 
streams were discharged into it from above. 

On the point, formed by the union of these 
two tributaries, or constituents rather, of the 
Catasauqua, known as the ‘‘Stony Brook,” and 
the ‘‘Clattering Creek,” which was a shelving 
bank of gravel at the water’s edge, covered by 
a magnificent grove of the largest hemlocks 
Frank- had ever observed, growing with their 
great trunks far apart, but their wide, feathery 
branches mingled above into a canopy of impene- 
trable verdure, stood in a small sheltered nook, 
scooped, as it would seem, out of the sheltering 
wood, the cottage, which he recognized as the 
welcome bourne of his journey. 

‘¢ Cotton’s Cabin,” as the owner had christened 
it, after the friend and brother angler of dear old 
Izaac Walton, was the smallest and least pre- 
tending, as it was the quaintest and prettiest of 
primitive cottages. In front it presented a face 
of thirty feet in length, divided into three com- 
partments, that in the centre presenting an ad- 
vanced gable of a story and a half in height with 
a dormer window above the rudely arched door- 
way, with its quaintly carved inscription on the 
key-block, and a gigantic pair of elk-antlers 
affixed to the wall above it. In the spaces, on 
either side, which were but one story in height, 
was one large latticed window, and no more. 
The whole edifice was framed of rude pine logs, 
with the bark still on them, those in the wings, 
if they may be so caded, running horizontally, 
dove-tailed into one another at the ends, those of 
the centre standing perpendicularly, morticed 
into the plates and ground-sills. The door-posts, 
lintels and window-frames were just as rugged of 
materials and as rustic of manufacture as the 
remainder of the building; and the roof, which 
widely overhung the eaves, was covered with 
scolloped slabs of pine bark, overlapping each 
other like shingles. A bright fitful light glancing 
from one of the windows, out of the shadows of 
the hemlock grove, and a blue wreath of smoke 
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winding up in strong contrast against the black 
foliage of the evergreens, gave pleasant token of 
preparation, and of hospitable welcome in the 
wilderness. There was no sign of cultivation, 
no flower-plot, no patch of vegetables near the 
house, only a narrow gravel-walk winding up 
among the great stems to the door, from a small 
dock, at which lay moored another dug-out, simi- 
lar to that in which the voyagers were approach- 
ing, a couple of Indian birch canoes, and a light 
cedar skiff, double-headed like a whale-boat, built 
for a pair of sculls or paddles. But the ground 
under the trees was beautifully smooth, well 
kept and cleared of fallen leaves, the hemlocks 
themselves were free from dead branches and 
dry, sapless limbs, and on the stems of one or 
two, in the foreground, the native vines and 
creepers had been trained with some care, and 
grew luxuriantly, with their long trailers and 
bright hues offering a pleasant contrast to the 
dark formality of the evergreens. The only ani- 
mals visible were a noble jet-black Newfoundland 
dog lying at length, with his head couched be- 
tween his massive paws, on the door-sill; and a 
huge eagle owl, sitting on a rustic perch, to which 
one leg was attached by a long, light chain, de- 
vouring part of a fish which had been given to 
him, and occasionally wakening all the echoes of 
the hills by his solemn and melancholy shouts, 
waugh-oh ! waugh-oh! rendering the wild aspect 
of the place wilder and more outlandish. 

‘‘Dar de cabin, sah,” exclaimed the mulatto, 
brightening up as they came into sight of the 
rustic lodge, ‘‘and dar old Cappun, de dog, and 
dar de owl; and darcome massa Langdale too, 
I guess,” as the door opened and the owner, a 
tall, fine-looking young man of some eight-and- 
twenty or thirty years, made his appearance on 
the lawn, if it may so be called, attired sports- 
manly in a tweed shooting-jacket and trowsers, 
a low-crowned felt hat, and a pair of stout shoot- 
ing-shoes. 

‘* How are you, Frank?” he halloaed in a clear, 
strong voice. ‘* Devilish glad to see you at the 
cabin, now that you ’ve got to it, which I suppose 
you gave up in despair ever doing. I should 
have come down to pilot you up myself, but I’ve 
got a queer sort of cockney chap up here, only 
he’s not a cockney, but a New York chap, that 
knows more about fishing than all of us together, 
to hear his own talk. He’s a Wall-streeter, I 
believe, but he came to me upon the strength of 
a letter, and I can’t get rid of him; but I fancy 
another day or so will finish him, for he frames, 
as you say in Yorkshire, very badly, and he’s 
death on tackle. But come in, come in; an’t 
you thirsty ?” 

Whereupon, replying to his friend’s greeting 





so soon as he found room to put in a word, and 
admitting that something long and cool wouldn’t 
go far wrong, Frank followed his friend into the 
interior of the fishing-hut, first pausing to note 
the invitation, carved in rude characters of old 
black letter, upon a slab, beneath the branching 
antlers, which ran thus, in the owner’s anti- 
quated doggerel— 


COTTON’S CABIN. 
1850. 

Rest, angler, here y’r weary feet, 
A brother angler bids you stay, 
If hearty greeting, healthy meat, 
Mild drink to moisten thirsty clay, 
A-bed betimes, and blythe uprising, 
Be welcomes worth an angler’s prizing. 


The entrance, which was had through a hatch- 
door, the upper half of which was glazed, ad- 
mitted them into a small vestibule of some ten 
feet square, with a door in the centre of each 
side. Its walls were plainly wainscotted with 
unpainted but neatly varnished pine-wood, of 
which also were all the doors, window-casings, 
and wood-work of the house; the floor, com- 
posed of octagonal pine-blocks, similar to those 
used in the old wooden pavement of Broadway, 
was covered by a neat red and white matting, 
in the centre of which stood a solid octagon- 
shaped pine-table, strewn with powder-flasks, 
shot-pouches, reels, fly-books, and many of the 
implements and materials necessary for the an- 
gler’s or shooter’s art. The wainscotting was 
hung around with rifles, shot-guns of several 
sizes and calibres, rods of all sorts and dimen- 
sions, from the huge eighteen-foot salmon-rod 
and powerful trolling-rod for the great masca- 
longe and pickerel of the lakes to the neatest 
and lightest single-handed trout-rods, built espe- 
cially for the use of the smallest mountain 
streams; with landing-nets, and gaffs of new 
construction, and Indian pipes and paddles, and 
fish-spears, interspersed, swinging from the deer- 
antlers affixed at intervals along the cornice, fes- 
tooned with Indian tanned hides of the deer, the 
wolf, the cougar and the loup cervier, none of 
them even at that day rare or unfrequent visit- 
ants of those rude and thinly populated districts. 
Two glass-fronted corner cupboards in the upper 
angles of the room displayed, the one a beautiful 
assortment of lines, bottoms, foot-links, hanks 
of salmon-gut, reels, winches, hooks of every 
form and description, bait-kettles, creels, and a 
complete assortment of costly feathers, furs, 
silks, gold and silver twists, and all the neces- 
saries for fly-making; the other a show of all 
that the sportsman can require for shooting, 
whether upland or lowland, mountain or forest, 
field or fen, sea or river, which would not have 
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been overlooked in Cooper’s most perfect show- 
cases; four massive settles of the same fashion 
and material as the table, with deer-skin cush- 
ions, completed the furniture of this primitive 
but pleasant and characteristic apartment. 

The door to the left gave admission to a sit- 
ting-room of the same size and corresponding 
furniture, with the exception that, instead of 
arms, antlers and furry tapestries, its varnished 
but unpainted walls were adorned by some fine 
engravings from Landseer, and by two sets of 
well-filled book-shelves, one on each side of the 
great fire-place, in which blazed, not unpleasant 
even at that season, in that wild spot, among 
those bleak and chilly mountains, a merry fire 
of pine-knots and rock-maple. Two double set- 
tles, one on each side the fire, four cushioned 
arm-chairs, two tables, one in the centre spread 
with a white cloth and laid with three covers, 
and one beneath the end window,—for this room 
possessed two,—covered with books, writing ma- 
terials, a chess-board, and a few knickknacks 
and ornamental articles; we will add a noble 
jet-black bear-skin, playing the part of hearth- 
rug, and the tale is told of the decorements—as 
Caleb Balderstone would have called them—of 
the salon of Cotton’s Cabin. 

It was not into this, however, that Lancelot 
led the way; but, throwing open the right-hand 
door from the hall, ‘‘I am sure, Frank,” he said, 
‘after your burning race at the tail of the Erie 
tea-kettle, and your long pull up the Catasauqua, 
you would rather have a cool bath than any thing 
else, while the cool drink is getting ready. So 
voila our common sleeping-room, voici the bath- 
ing-tub,”’—pointing to a huge cedar tub, spark- 
ling with almost ice-cold water,—‘‘and here 
comes Scipio Africanus bearing your traps. So 
now to make yourself presentable with what 
speed you will, and then to supper, or dinner, 
if you like it better, with what appetite you may. 
And now as to the cool drink, will you London 
porter, will you cider-cup, will )»ou sherry, will 
you claret ?—the ardent we eschew, save in the 
fishing-flasks, as an antidote to wet feet, chills 
and fever, and such blest appendages of the time, 
the place and the profession. What say you?” 

‘¢Cider-cup,” replied Frank briefly, who had 
already extricated a change of habiliments from 
his crammed valise, and divested himself of his 
dusty jacket; and with the words, ‘‘I’ll see to it 
myself,” his hospitable host left the chamber, 
followed by the conqueror of Hannibal, showing 
his ivories from ear to ear, and chuckling to 
himself at he knew not what. Meanwhile Frank, 
though he applied himself with all due diligence 
to the renovation of his person, curiously ob- 
served this mountain bed-chamber, and examin- 





ing all its apparatus; for, wanderer as he was, 
and acquainted, like Ulysses of old, ‘with the 
cities and the ways of many mortals,” yet, of a 
verity, like of this, at home or abroad, far or 
near, never had he seen. 

Like the sitting-room, of which he had caught 
a glimpse through the open door, this chamber 
had two windows, one overlooking the basin of 
the main river, in front, one looking from the 
east end, through the hemlock grove, toward the 
‘¢Clattering creek,”’ one of the cataracts of which 
could be seen among the evergreens, glancing 
like a pillar of snow through the shadows. Like 
that also, opposite to the front window, this had 
a wide, open fire-place, with a few brands smoul- 
dering on the hearth. But herewith all similar- 
ity to that, or any other, room Frank had ever 
seen disappeared. 

Beds, properly so called, there were none; but, 
in lieu thereof, two oblong boxes of pine wood, 
about six foot, or a little over, in length by three 
in breadth, heaped to a foot above the brim, with 
an inviting white pillow and a 42d Tartan plaid 
by way of coverlet, occupied the two spaces on 
each side the fire; and one, in all respects simi- 
lar, ran across the front of the room, with its 
foot toward the door, occupying nearly two-thirds 
of the area of the chamber. To make up for this 
occupation of space, two massive slabs under the 
windows projected over the foot of two beds, one 
supporting three basins, ewers and washing ap- 
paratus complete, and the other a toilet-glass, 
razors, brushes and combs, and all the needfuls 
for a gentleman’s uprising. Above the head of 
each bed an angular cupboard, supported on 
brackets, at four feet from the ground, was 
ready to receive the occupants’ wardrobe; a 
tanned deer-skin for a foot-cloth, and a four- 
legged stool to each. Such was the bed-chamber 
of Cotton’s Cabin. 

But such passing observation, for Frank’s in- 
quiring mind, was insufficient; it struck his eye, 
at once, that the garniture of the beds spoke 
little of feather-bed, hair-mattress, Whitney 
blankets or down-stuffed coverlets, wherefore 
see he must, before sleeping. To the brim, or, 
by’r lady! a little above the brim of the bunks, 
perhaps two feet in depth, were piled the soft 
and feathery tips of the fragrant hemlock, with 
the stems downward, layer above layer, the 
softest and balmiest bed on which ever reclined 
weary hunter. Above these was spread a tanned 
deer-skin, with the hair downward, sheets of the 
cleanest but the coarsest linen, scented with the 
wild herbs on which they had been bleached, and 
over all the warm and beautiful hill-plaid, the 
quaint but favorite wear of the eccentric but 





warm-hearted owner of the cabin. Scarcely had 
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Frank completed his survey, when Lancelot 
made his entree, followed by Africanus bearing 
an oaken salver, on which was a mighty pewter 
tankard, burnished till it shone like silver. It 
was filled—I commend it to you, noble reader, 
as the best and most cooling of summer beve- 
rages—with a quart of sound last year’s cider 
from the cask, a half-pint of brown sherry, a 
modicum of white sugar and one slice of lemon. 
The surface was brown as mahogany with grated 
nutmeg, and thtreon floated a bunch of thyme, 
summer-savory and sweet-basil bobbing about 
among great lumps of ice, glittering and lucent 
as the diamonds of Golconda. 

‘*Was hael, Frank Forester,” exclaimed the 
host, raising the tankard to his lips, not merely 
in ceremonial hospitality, as was seen by the 
length of the pull which followed, and then hand- 
ing it to his guest. 

‘Drink hael, Sir Lancelot,” elevating the 
tankard more and more, till its bottom corres- 
ponded to the plane of the horizon, and then 
lowering it with a grateful ‘‘A—h! that does a 
fellow good, when he is as thirsty as I was just 
now. But how’s this, Sir Lancelot? Is not 
this shabby treatment toward Wall street—or 
don’t the broker drink ?” 

‘Only brandy,” replied Langdale, ‘‘ glancing 
round to see that the door was shut. ‘* Nothing 
stronger than that, nor any thing much weaker, 
I fancy. He was afraid, it seems, he should find 
nothing fit to drink up here among the moun- 
tains, so he brought up a gallon of old Otard, 
which, seeing that I drink it not, he has well 
nigh consumed to his own cheek. I confess, I 
look to its going with some interest, surmising 
that, it gone, he will go soon afterward.” 

‘¢A most considerate and delicate broker,” re- 
turned Frank, laughiug. 

‘* But, for heaven’s sake, Frank, not a word 
about Wall street or brokers before him. In the 
first place, because I don’t know, for certain, 
that he comes from the one, or is the other. In 
the second, because, though a bit of an ass, he 
is not a bad fellow, and brought me a recommend 
from a capital good one, In the third, because 
if he plead guilty to both, it may be no fault of 
his, that he hang out in a den of thieves, and 
pursues a dirty calling—it may be he can dwell 
nowhere, and do nothing, else. And in the 
fourth, especially, because he is under my roof, 
whatever he may be, and must neither be quizzed 
nor roasted, far less affronted.”’ 

‘*A second Daniel!” Frank answered, with a 
mock obeisance. ‘‘I never roast, or quiz any- 
body, much less muffs in my own friends’ houses. 
Nor do I admire brokers so much that I love to 
talk either to them, or about them. In this case, 





I will eschew the word break altogether; I will 
fracture my rod, should, which the gods forefend, 
such calamity fall out; rend my line; crack my 
gut; Juz my hooks; and, should occasion be, 
batter or bang the head of any who shall deserve 
it; but devil a thing will I break, no! not even 
silence, if I cannot do so without saying ‘‘broke.” 

‘* Well! well!” said Lancelot, ‘‘come along, 
you are rigged, I see; and-dinner, such as it is, 
is ready. And you shall be made known in due 
form to Mr. P. St. Clair Robins of New York. 
Is not that high?” 

‘*Immense. What does P. stand for?” 

‘*Peleg, I fancy. But he calls himself St. 
Clair only ; for shortness, I suppose. In his sig- 
natures, however, out comes the detested P.’’ 

And, therewithat, passing across the little hall, 
and entering into the sole sitting-room, which 
served the company for library, saloon and 
dining-room, they found the object of their con- 
versation, a personable figure enough, elaborate 
of well-oiled beard and whiskers, and somewhat 
too accurately gotten up, for a free-and-easy 
sportsman’s feed like this, reading the last num- 
ber of ‘‘ The Spirit’ in the red light of the jolly 
wood-fire. : 

‘Forester, let me make you acquainted with 
my friend, Mr. St. Clair Robins; Mr. Robins, 
this is Frank Forester, you were looking over one 
of his books last night.” 

So they bowed, and shook hands, and were 
mutually charmed, of course; neither of them 
caring a snap of his finger whether the other 
were crucified before breakfast; and, that duty 
done, Frank turned reproachfully to his friend— 
‘‘ Ettu Brute!” he said, at least from you, I ex- 
pected not this outrage. Among these unuttera- 
ble hills, and unpronounceable rivers, where few 
read, and none write, I did hope to sink the 
abominable shop. Here at least, I had hoped 
to escape the enemy !” 

Here Mr, Sinclair Robins looked at our friend 
wistfully, and then at Lancelot doubtfully, as if 
hesitating whether he were crazy, or in his cups. 

But Lancelot laughed and inquired—‘ What 
enemies, Frank, Mr. Robins imagines you see 
snakes |” 

‘‘Pardon me, Mr. Robins, I never have been 
so unfortunate as to enjoy del. tre.; and even if I 
had, though being terribly afraid of all the ser- 
pent tribe, I am sure it is not they whom I should 
have seen. No! welcome snakes! save me from 


publishers alone. From the least wriggling dealer 
in cheap obscenity to the vast baronial constric- 
tors, who, swallowing authors, vomit their torrents 
of folios, these are the terrors of the poor pen- 
man’s waking hours, the tortures of his feverish 
Here I had hoped, fondly but fruit- 


dreams. 
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lessly, to hear of no books but fly-books, no book- 
makers unless on the Leger and the Derby, and 
lo! on my first visit into this most inhospitable 
cabin—there now! stop that, Lancelot; I forsee 
in the curl of your lip, an allusion to Uncle 
Tom !—my appetite is taken away by base allu- 
sions to my iniserable trade of grinding gammon, 
to fill the—” 

‘‘Halt there!” interrupted Lancelot, ‘‘ we ’ll 
see about the appetite before we proceed, for I 
observe that Scipio has done his duty, how, it 
rests to be seen.” 

So they seated themselves cosily round the 
small, round-table, whereon appeared but a single 
dish, flanked by a plate of halved lemons, a 
decanter of sherry and a long cork—in the blaze 
of the fire flashed a porter-bottle, and at St. 
Clair Robin’s right hand his favorite cogniac 
stood sentry over his plate. 

‘¢No soup, Frank,” said Lancelot, uncovering 
his dish, whereon reclined, on a neat white nap- 
kin, so exquisitely boiled that all the fair fresh- 
ness of their silvery armor, sanguine spotted, all 
the innocent tri-color of their resplendent fins, 
was preserved intact, two lordly brook-trout. 

‘¢‘Three pounders, by the Lord Harry!” ex- 
claimed Frank, almost bounding from his seat. 

‘¢Good boy, Frank ;” replied his host, approv- 
ingly. ‘‘Two, fifteen ounces and a half, this 
fellow,” tapping the largest with the fish-knife, 
‘*and the little one about an ounce lighter; but 
the little chap fought the harder fight. Did he 
not, Mr. Robins?” 

‘‘Nearly five minutes longer, I reckon,” an- 
swered the Yorker. ‘Now that’s a capital good 
trout, a’most as good as ours on the Island!” 

‘You don’t see many so heavy fish as those 
on the Island now-a-days, Mr. Robins,” inter- 
posed Frank, ‘‘two or three in a season at best. 
The general run is getting small, I hear, for I 
have not fished there many a year.” 

‘‘Well, I can’t say;” replied Robins, which 
was strictly true, for he had never wet a line in 
his life in any of those beautiful, and now strictly 
preserved waters, though like many others of his 
townsmen, he was very fond of talking about Lif. 
Snedecors, and Sam Camans. ‘“ Have you them 
as fine in England?” 

‘¢Our trout in England, in my day, were much 
larger, but much fewer in number, and much 
shyer. A five-pounder was no wonder then, and 
who would not rather take two or three brace of 
such, than ten or twelve dozen half-pounders— 
sometimes, a monster is taken; one is on record, 
caught in the Rennet or the Avon, above twenty 
pounds; and equally large fish have been caught 
in the Blackwater, in Ireland. Thames trout 
rarely run less than five, or over ten pounds; but 





they are rare and solitary fish. But a friend, 
who fished all Great Britain last year, tells me 
that except in close waters, which he did not try, 
the trout are very numerous but exceeding small, 
owing, no doubt, to the waters being over-fished. 
Another slice, Mr. Lancelot, and if you say 
sherry, I say sherry too. What say you, Mr. 
Robins ?” ; 

‘*Allow me to take my brandy and water to 
your sherry.” 

‘* How about the appetite, Frank ?” 

‘*Pshaw! what have trout to do with appetite? 
Any body can eat trout at any time; to catch 
them’s the thing. Have you a fair sprinkling of 
such as these here ?” 

‘“‘There are always two or three brace in the 
pool, and a sprinkling in all the basins down the 
Catasauqua, and I have all the fishing to myself, 
no sportsmen having cottoned as yet, except for 
a flying visit, to these rude regions. There are 
some very large fish in the deeps of the Delaware, 
at the tails of the eddies, but no one will believe 
it, because they cannot be taken by bait at all, 
nor by a fly, except at moonlight; and I am not 
anxious to persuade them about it. I mean that 
we two should go down when the moon is full 
and have a dash at them. Stony brook has some 
good pools, but the fish run smaller; a pound- 
and-a-halfer is a big one, and the average is not 
above three quarters. Mr. Robins had good 
sport this morning up it.” 

““Twenty-one fish—eighteen pounds in all,” 
said that worthy complacently; ‘but it’s the 
deuce and all on tackle.” 

‘¢Full of fallen trees and logs?” asked Frank. 
‘«They are the deuce, sometimes.” 

**No,” replied Lancelot; ‘‘a beautiful gravel 
bottom, with swift eddies, and nice whirling 
holes; here and there a fall of two or three feet, 
and here a glancing rapid over rock. It is the 
branches overhead that bother Mr. Robins. The 
brook is wholly overarched, and it is difficult to 
one who is not used to it.” 

‘I believe you, it is,” said Robins. ‘Why 
I broke three of Conroy’s best tips, and carried 
away I don’t know how many leaders.” 

‘Ah! that’s bad. But you got a nice creel- 
full after all. Do you use fly?” 

“‘No, sir; I stick to the good old-fashioned 
worm. But you wont try a glass of my Otard?” 

“Thank you. I'll pledge you in a stoup of Sir 
Lancelot’s Bordeaux; it used to be worth tasting.” 

‘<It is still, Frank; nearly the last that is left 
of the old Sneyd and Barton. Now, Master 
Scipio, what else have you got for dinner?” 

‘Pigeon pie, Massa Langdale, and broil’ ducks. 
Mus’ git on wi’ dat, massa”—turning a deprecat- 
ing glance to Frank. ‘Berry little game in 
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woods now—berry little massa let me kill, any 
how.” 

‘‘Pigeon pie, and broiled ducks! I should as 
soon have expected turbot and lobster-sauce, or 
larded sweet-breads.” 

‘¢ Scipio has only realized the poet’s fancy; ‘he 
has found out a gift for his fair, he has found 
where the wood-pigeons breed,’” said Langdale; 
‘sand, as for the ducks, they are only four of a 
brood of unfortunate flapper summer-ducks, 
which I came across in a little tarn in the 
middle of a cranberry marsh, which is in fact 
the source of the ‘Stony brook.’ I knocked 
these over, and left a couple to console the 
anxious mother. But Scipio is quite right; this 
is the very worst time of the year in which for 
me to entertain; for you must know we get mighty 
little butchers’-meat here. Our rods and guns, 
backed by the pork-barrel, feed us, in the main. 
A month or two later, I could have given you 
venison, ruffed grouse, and, by chance, a turkey 
or bear-meat. Now the devil an ounce will you 
get, unless it be a venison or bear ham. I be- 
lieve I'll send Scip over the hills, one of these 
days, to Lanesboro’, to see if he can’t hunt us up 
a lamb or two.” 

‘““You have a road, then, to some civilized 
resort of man?” 

“Tf you call it a road. It is the wildest, 
rocky wood-path, impassable to any thing less 
sure-footed than a Pyrenean mule, or old ragged 
‘Mohawk’ yonder. It scales the ridge seven 
hundred feet above this, crosses the head of the 
Clattering creek on. two pine logs laid side by 
side, thrids an intricate cranberry marsh, and 
comes down a regular rock stair-case into the 
gorge of the ‘Starucca,’ and so fifteen miles off 
into Lanesboro’.” 

‘*And this ‘Clattering creek,’ what sort of 
water is it?” asked Frank; ‘that I may learn at 
once the whole lay of the land.” 

**A real mountain burn.” 

‘*]’m thinking of trying it myself to-morrow,” 
said Robins. ‘*Mr. Langdale tells me it can only 
be fished with bait, and that’s what I’m best at. 
Besides, there are bigger fish in it.” 

‘But fewer,” answered Langdale. ‘No, 
Robins, I’d advise you to stick to the ‘Stony,’ 
unless you'll try a cast of the fly with us over 
the pool and down the Catasauqua.” 

‘No, no,” replied St. Clair, half indignantly, 
“‘none of your flies for me, and no canoe-work. 
But why do you advise me against it, you said 


there were no trees, bait-fishing, and big fish. | 


What is there against it?” 


‘“‘The toughest crag-climbing, and the most 
difficult fishing you ever tried.” 


‘* What like fishing is it, Lancélot!”’ asked Frank. 





“Exactly what that capital sportsman, Colqu- 
hoon of Luss, describes in his excellent book, the 
Moor and Loch, under the title of the Moorburn ?” 

‘‘T remember,” replied Frank. ‘Is it as bad 
as that?” 


“‘Worse; but the fish much larger. I have 
caught them up to two pounds.” 
‘“‘T should like to hear about that. Can’t you 


read it to me?” asked the Wall-street man, eager 
for information. 

“*T’ve no objection,” said Langdale, “if Frank 
have not. He has read it fifty times already.” 

“I’m convenient,” answered Frank, laying 
down his knife and fork, the last duck having 
disappeared. 

“Well, then, here goes. Now, Scipio, look 
alive, and clear away the table; bring us our 
pipes and coffee; and then we ’ll to bed, for we 
must be afoot by day-break.” 

And, with the word he rose, and, after turning 
over a few volumes on his crowded shelves, 
brought down the volume in question, with its 
pages underlined, and interlined, and filled with 
marginal notes and references. This done, he 
ensconced himself in the chimney corner, threw 
on a fresh log, and read ag follows : 

‘¢¢In most of the small Highland burns, there 
is a succession of cataracts and pools, with a 
parapet of rock rising perpendicularly on each 
side, and often scarcely footing enough for a dog 
to pass. The greater proportion of picturesque 
looking brethren of the angle would almost start at 
at the idea of continuing their pastime under such 
disadvantages. They therefore make acircuit, and 
come down again upon the burn, where it is more 
easy to fish, and the ground lessrugged. The trout 
in these places are thus left till many of them 
grow large, and each taking possession of a favo- 
rite nook drives all the smaller fry away. The 
difficulty of reaching these places is, I admit, 
often great, the angler sometimes having to 
scrambie up on his hands and knees, covered 
with wet moss or gravel, and then to drag his 
fishing-rod after him. These lyns should always 
be fished up stream, otherwise the moment you 
appear at the top of the waterfall or rock, the 
trout are very likely to see you, and slink into 
their hiding-place. The burn, however, must 
always be low, as at no other time can you dis- 
tinguish the snug retreat of these little tyrants, 
which indeed they often leave, during the slightest 
flood, in search of prey. “Sy fishing up the 
stream, your head will be on # level with the 
different eddies and pools, as they successively 
present themselves, and the rest of your person 
out of sight. Hold the baited hook with the 


left hand, jerking out the rod, under-handed, 
with your right, so as to make the bait fall softly 
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at the lower end of the pool. The trout always 
take their station either there or at the top where 
the water flows in, ready to pounce on worms, 
snails, slugs, etc., as they enter or leave the 
pool. Should a trout seize the bait, a little time 
may be given to allow it to gorge, which it will 
most likely do without much ceremony. If large, 
care must be taken to prevent it from getting to 
the top of the lyn, which may probably harbor 
another expectant. The best plan is, if possible, 
to persuade it to descend into the pool below. 
Having deposited the half-pounder in your creel, 
you will now crawl upon hands and knees, just 
so near the top of the lyn as will enable you to 
drop the bait immediately below the bubbling 
foam, nearly as favorite a station for an over- 
grown, monopolizing trout as the other. Except 
in such situations, the burn trout seldom exceeds 
a quarter of a pound, and may be pulled out with 
single gut, without much risk of breaking it. In 
these lyns, however, I have occasionally taken 
them upward of a pound, which is easily ac- 
counted for. As soon as the trout grows to a 
sufficient size to intimidate his pigmy neighbors, 
he falls back into the best pool for feeding, not 
occupied by a greater giant than himself, and as 
these lyns are almost always in precipices very 
difficult of access, he remains undisturbed and 
alone, or with a single companion, driving all 
others away, until he may at last attain to a 
pound weight.’” 

‘¢Now, I fear, brother angler, that you are 
in some respects what the indefatigable Gaél 
would call ‘a picturesque angler;’ so I advise 
you, in good faith, stick to the ‘Stony brook;’ 
fish it from the long fall carefully down. Scipio 
shall attend you with the landing-net and plenty 
of worm and minnows; the last, hooked through 
the lip and back-fin, will do you yeoman service 
in the lower pools; and Frank and I will join you 
in the afternoon.” 

‘¢ Agreed,” said Mr. Robins; ‘‘I’ll take your 
advice, I believe; and now I guess I’ll turn in. 
Good night.” 

‘¢ Time, too,” said Frank, laughing. ‘‘ He was 
beginning to get a little white about the gills. 
Could that be his old Otard; he did not drink so 
much of it?” 

‘¢Lord help you, no! he’d drink a gallon of it 
and no hurt. No! But he will persist in smok- 
ing Cavendish tobacco and kinnekinninck, be- 
cause he has seen me do it, and, I believe, 
imagines that it confers some special powers of 
trout-catching. But come, suppose we turn in, 
too; you'll be tired, after your journey, and a 
good night’s rest will give a steady hand and 
clear eye to-morrow.” 

** Volontiers.”” 





So they incontinently joined the Wall Street 
man, who declared, half asleep, that the bed was 
not so very bad, after all; while Frank, once en- 
sconced in the fragrant sheets, swore, by the 
great god Pan, patron of hunters, that never had 
bed so sweet, so soft, so warm, in every way so 
excellent, received the limbs of weary hunter. 
And so, indeed, it proved; for, until Scipio made 
his entree, with his announcement, ‘‘ Breakfast 
soon be ready, massa; sun he’m ’mose up now;” 
no one stirred or spoke during the livelong 
night. 

Thereon they all turned, like the Iron Duke, 
not over, but out. Their sporting-toilets were 
soon made; but Frank and Lancelot, in their 
old shepherd’s plaid-jackets and trews, and hob- 
nailed fishing-shoes, could not but exchange 
glances and smiles at the elaborate rig of their 
friend, which some Broadway artist had, it was 
evident, elaborated from a Parisian fashion- 
plate,—the high-boots of exquisitely enameled 
leather, the fine doe-skin trowsers, the many- 
pocketed pear-buttoned shooting-jacket of fawn- 
colored silk plush, the batiste neckerchief, and 
waistcoat, point device, with green and silver 
fishes embroidered on a blue ground, and, to com- 
plete the whole, a cavalier hat, in which, but that 
it lacked the king’s black feather, Rupert might 
well have charged at Marston Moor or Naseby. 
He seemed, however, so happy, that it would 
have been as useless as ill-natured, to indoctri- 
nate him; for evidently, as an angler, the man 
was hopelessly incurable, though, as Frank 
observed, for Wall Street, he was wonderfully 
decent. : 

His weapon was a right good Conroy’s general- 
fishing rod, but without reel, and having its line, 
an unusually stout silk one, with a superb salmon- 
gut bottom, which in good hands would have held 
a twenty-pounder; made carefully fast to the top 
funnel; eschewing all use of therings, and destroy- 
ing all chance of the rod’s regularly bending to 
its work. But, again, to counsel would but have 
been to offend; so our friends held their peace. 

The smoked venison-ham, broiled troutlings, 
dry-toast and black-tea, which furnished their 
morning meal, were soon finished; and forth 
they went into the delicious breezy air of the 
quiet summer morning, not a sound disturbing 
the solitude, except the plash and rippling of the 
rapid waters, the low voices of the never-silent 
pine-tops, and the twittering of the swallows, as 
they skimmed the limpid pool. 

Up the gorge of the Stony brook, followed by 
Scipio with bait of all kinds enough to have kept 
the kraken fat for one day at least, a large creel 
at his back, and gaff and landing-net in hand, 
away went St. Clair Robins, gay and joyous and 
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confident; and then, but not till then, quoth 
Forester— 

‘‘And whither we ?” 

‘‘To the other side of the pool. You may see 
the big fish rising under the alders, there, in the 
shadow of the big hill, from this distance. That 
shadow will hang there till noon, while all this 
side of the basin will be in blazing sunshine. 
Not a fish will bite here, I'll warrant me, till 
three o’clock; while we'll fill our baskets there 
with good ones, certain. The best fish in the 
pool lies under that round-headed stone, just in 
the tail of the strong eddy, where the ‘Clatter- 
ing creek’ comes in, in the broken water. I rate 
him a six-pounder, and have saved him for you 
all the spring. As soon as the sun turns west- 
ward, and the hemlocks’ shadows cross the white 
water, you shall kill him, and then we'll away to 
the Wall Street man;” and therewith the larger 
birch canoe was manned, paddled gently over to 
the shady side of the pool, and moored in about 
twenty-foot water, and then, the rods being put 
together, the reels secured, and the lines carried 
duly through the rings, the following colloquy 
followed : 

‘‘ What flies do you most affect here, Lance- 
lot?” asked Frank. 

“Any, at times, and almost all,” answered 
Langdale, ‘‘ In some weather I have killed well 
with middle-sized gaudy lake-flies ; but my favor- 
ites, on the whole, are all the red, brown, orange 
and yellow hackles, and the blue and yellow duns. 
And yours?” 

‘“My favorite of all is a snipe feather, and 
mouse body; next to that the black and the fur- 
nace hackles.” 

‘‘And you will use them to-day?” 

“T will, the snipe wing for my stretcher. I 
mean to kill the big chap with him this evening.” 

‘* Be it so! to work!” 

And to work they went; but, though most glo- 
tious the sport to enjoy, or even to see performed 
gnostically, to read of it described, is as little in- 


teresting as to describe it is difficult. Suffice it to: 


say, that, before the sun had begun to turn west- 
ward, sixteen brace and a half were fairly brought 
to basket by our anglers, one a three pound and 
halfer, three two-pounders, there or thereabout; 
not a fish under a pound—all smaller were thrown 
back unscathed—and very few so small as that, 
all beautifully fed fish, big-bellied, small-headed, 


high in color, prime in condition. At one o’clock: 


they paddled leisurely back to the cabin, lunched 
frugally on a crust of bread and glass of sherry, 
and awaited the hour when the hemlock’s shadow 
should be on the white water. 

At the moment, they were there; and lo! the 
big trout was feeding fiercely on the natural fly. 


20 





‘*Be ready, Frank, and when next he rises, 
drop your fly right in the middle of his bell.” 

‘* Be easy, I mean it.” His line, as he spoke, 
was describing an easy circle round his head, the 
fish rose not. The second revolution succeeded ; 
the great trout rose, missed his object, disap- 
peared, and, on the instant, right in the centre 
of the bell, ere the inmost circle had subsided, 
the snipe feather fell, and fluttered. With an 
arrowy rush, the monster rose, and as his broad 
tail showed above the surface, the merry music 
of the resonant click-reel told that Frank had 
him. Well struck, he was better played, killed 
unexceptionably ; in thirteen minutes he lay flut- 
tering on the greensward, lacking four ounces, a 
six-pounder. The snipe feather and mouse body 
won the day in a canter. So off they started, 
up the stony brook, to admire the feats of P. St. 
Clair Robins. It was not long ere they found 
him; he had reached the lower waters of the 
brook, full of beautiful scours, eddies, whirlpools 
and basins, and was fishing quietly down it,* 
wading about knee-deep, with his bait—he was 
roving with aminnow—some ten yards down the 
stream, playing naturally enough in the clear, 
swirling waters. Some trees on the bank hung 
thickly over his head, a few yards behind him 
was a pretty rocky cascade, and above that an 
open upland glade, lighted up by a gleam of the 
westering sun; and, altogether, with his gay 
garb he presented quite a picturesque, if not a 
very sportsmanly appearance. 

‘¢ After all,” said Frank, as, unseen themselves, 
they stood observing him, ‘he does not do it so 
very badly as one might have expected.” 

But before the words had passed his lips, a 
good fish, at least a pounder, threw itself clear 
out of water, and seized his minnow. Ina second, 
in the twinkling of an eye, by a movement never 
before seen, or contemplated by mortal angler, 
he ran his right hand up to the top of the third 
joint of his rod, which he held perpendicularly 
aloft, and with his left grasped his line, mid 
length, and essayed to drag the trout by main 
force out of his element. The tackle was stout, 
the stream strong, the bottom slippery, the fish 
active, and, before any one could see how it was 
done, hand and foot both slipped, the line parted, 
the rod crashed in the middle, the fish went over 
the next fall with a joyous flirt of his tail, and 
the fisherman—hapless fisherman—measured his 
own length in the deepest pool of the ‘ Stoay 
Brook.” : 

He was soon fished out, equipped in dry rig- 
ging, comforted with a hot glass of his favorite 
cogniac, but he would not be consoled. He was 
off at daylight the following morning, and, for 


* See woodcut, page 144. 
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aught that I have heard, Cotton’s Cabin beheld 
him nevermore. 

As for Lancelot and Frank, how they fished 
the ‘‘Clattering Creek” at midday, and the 
rapids and whirlpools of the Catasaqua in the 
gray gloaming, and the broad reaches of the 





Delaware in the glimmering moonlight; and how 
they fed, and what they said, and how, in the 
end, they sped, is it not written in the Boke of 
Lancelot, and will it not appear, when called 
for by a clamorous public, in the Magazine of 
Graham ? 
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THE BEAUTIFUL BEGGAR. 


. A BALLAD. 


BY WILLIAM NORTH, 


It was in summer’s brightest days, 
Beneath a mighty tree, 

Good shelter from the noontide blaze, 
Sat knights and ladies three. 


Each laughing pair of lovers there 
Convyersed in merry mood, 

When Io! a girl with golden hair 
Came slowly from the wood. 


The sun had browned her sweet fair face, 
Her feet were travel-sore, 

A mandolin with touching grace 
Upon. her arm she bore. 


And to the knights and ladies three 
Right sweetly did she sing, 

It seemed some bird upon the tree 
Reposing weary wing. 


Right sweetly did she sing to them, 
A tear in each blue eye, 

That sparkled like some costly gem 
Which sceptred monarchs buy. 


And thus she spake—* 0 ladies fair! 
0 noble cavaliers! 

By your bright eyes and beauty rare, 
And by your matchless spears! 


“T ask not silver for my song, 
But golden pieces bright; 

For ye may love and revel long 
Nor see so sad a wight! 


“In Barbary, the Moslem’s slave, 
My lover sighs for me; 

And I were rather in my grave, 
Than thus, alone and free! 


“He was the bravest of our youth, 
And loved me when a child, 

And never treason to the truth. 
His noble lips defiled! 


| 


“Tis for his ransom, that I sing 
And beg from day to day, 

That I have sworn from earth to wring, 
And for his freedom pay!” 


Then rose the first gay cavalier, 
And said— My pretty maid,” 
Whilst brushing from his eye a tear, 
‘That ransom shall be paid! 


No gold have I, my debts are long, 
And sad to call to mind; 

But I’ve a horse both young and strong, 
For martial use designed. 


“That horse is thine, its price will aid 
To set thy lover free.” 

“Nay, then, his ransom shall be paid!” 
Cried knights and ladies three. 


The second knight his dagger gave, 
The finest work of Spain; 

His mantle trimmed with ermine brave, 
The third to doff was fain. 


And each fair lady from her ear 
Unloosed her rings of gold, 
And gave them to her cavalier, 

To help that maiden bold. 


And by those knights and ladies three, 
That ransom straight was paid, 

And eke a happy wife was she, 
That fair and faithful maid. 


Nor ever lacked a charger knight 
Who gat beneath that tree, 

Nor ermined cloak, nor dagger bright 
To set a captive free. 


But ladies fair and lovers brave. 
All prospered from that day, 
On which the noble spendthrifts gave 





Their little all away. 





MID-WINTER DAY. 


Ani dim this day, beloved, and dim thine eyes, 
But perched in yon black fir 

Bold redbreast blithely chirrups as he flies, 
“ Spring, Spring’s astir! 


Spring is astir—not in my sight, but thought, 
, This sunless twenty-first, 








Because Despair its cry from Hope hath caught, 
“ This is the worst |” 


For every step adown the Alpine peak 





Leads to the laughing vale ; 
The snow itself yields flowers—beloved, thy cheek 
Is but as pale. MARY BROTHERTON. 





LiF AND SERVICES OF BRIGADIER- GENERAL 
JOHN LACEY. 


BY WILLIAM W. H. DAVIS, A. M. 


(Continued from page 194.) 


CHAPTER II. 

Capramn Lacey found, on his return home, 
that quite a change had taken place in his own 
neighborhood and in the county generally. 
When he left, in the winter, every thing was 
quiet and peaceful; but now friends and ac- 
quaintance were arrayed in hostile opposition. 
As the war had progressed, and especially since 
independence was declared, the people had taken 
sides for and against the cause of the colonies, 
and were extremely bitter in their feelings to- 
ward each other. He says: ‘A sullen, vindic- 
tive and malignant spirit seemed to have taken 
hold of a large portion of the people of the 
county, whose hostility to the Revolution was 
too apparent not to be noticed, and seemed 
only to be waiting for a good opportunity to 
break forth openly in favor of England, and 
against their own country. Happily for the 
Whigs, however, the Tories were a set of pol- 
troons and cowards, afraid openly to espouse 
their cause and declare themselves; while the 
Whigs, on the other hand, acted openly, avowed 
their intention and determination to live free and 
independent, or die gloriously in the struggle for 
their rights. The Tories sneakingly continued 
to act under cover, giving secret information, 
whenever they could, to the British; ridiculing 
the American officers, and using every means 
they could invent to discourage the Whigs and 
to dissuade them from joining the American army 
or militia.” He further says, that ‘the hostility 
of the Tories to independence was so violent, that 
nothing but cowardice prevented their taking up 
arms and openly declaring themselves in favor 
of and joining the British army. They actually 
did every thing they dared to do, by encouraging 
the youth to go over and join the British; and 
many of the young men were thus sent.” 

Among those who were thus hostile to the 
cause of their country was his own family, and 
most of his immediate friends and acquaintance. 
As soon as he returned home, his family made a 
powerful effort to detach him from the cause of 
his country, and to induce him to take up arms 
in favor of the British. They breught every 





possible argument and persuasion to bear upon 
him, and even went so far as to promise to secure 
him « commission of field-officer in the British 
army, if he would quit the cause of the colonies. 
His uncles were particularly anxious to win him 
over to the English; and his uncle Abraham 
Chapman waited upon him, as the representative 
of the others, and held out many inducements 
for him to turn traitor. Four of his cousins had 
already gone over to the British, his uncle told 
him, and it seemed only to require his disaffec- 
tion to make the treason of the family complete. 
But all their efforts made no impression upon 
him, other than to strengthen his attachment to 
the cause he had espoused.” He was a patriot 
from the purest motives, and no earthly induce- 
ment could cause him to change his allegiance; 
neither would he allow any private difficulties 
with others, in the same service, or real or ima- . 
ginary injuries received from his superiors, to 
shake his adherence to the cause of the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. When his uncle Abra- 
ham found he could not win him over, and make 
a Tory of him, he then asked him not to betray 
him, but keep what he had said a profound 
secret. They never again mentioned the subject 
to him, but gave him up as @ hopeless’ patriot, 
past redemptién. 

Captain Lacey now determined to put in exe- 
cution the resolution he had made several months 
before, of resigning his commission at the conclu- 
sion of the campaign. He was in a situation to do 
this with entire propriety, and without causing 
any reflection to rest upon him, which might 
have been the case, if he had resigned while in 
the enemy’s country. But, before he took this 
step, however, he consulted his uncle, John Wil- 
kinson, Esquire, who was one of the earliest 
friends of liberty in the county, and who had 
helped to form the state constitution, and was 
then an active member of the Assembly. He 
laid all his grievances before him, and, upon his 
advice, he resigned his commission to the Coun- 
cil of Safety, then sitting in Philadelphia, and 
acccmpanied it with a narrative of the circum- 
stances that compelled him to take this course. 
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The resignation of his commission was not in 
accordance with his feelings, but induced by 
what he deemed a sense of duty to himself, in 
which he considered his honor and reputation 
were at stake. He had become much attached 
to the service, being exceedingly martial in his 
feelings and prone to the profession of arms. 
The service lost a valuable officer, but it was not 
long ere he was called to act in a capacity of 
greater usefulness to his country. His resigna- 
tion was accepted, and he retired to the private 
walks of life, 

He was not allowed to remain long in peace 
and retirement; his services were needed for his 
bleeding country, and he was again called to 
duty. A new constitution was adopted for Penn- 
sylvania, in 1776, and the Legislature was in 
session for the first time under it, in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the winter and spring of 1777, 
busily engaged in organizing the new state go- 
vernment. In order to arm the people, to op- 
pose the adyance of the British the coming 
campaign, it was deemed necessary to reorgan- 
ize the militia of the state. To accomplish this 
desirable object a new militia law was passed 
the 17th day of March, 1777, to go into effect 
immediately. The act provided for the appoint- 
ment of five military officers, one lieutenant with 
the rank of colonel, and four sub-lieutenants 
with the rank of lieutenant-oolonel, for each 
county, who were to constitute a sort of civil 
and military tribunal, to carry the law into ope- 
ration. This tribunal, among other things, ‘‘ were 
to hold courts; to elass and district the militia, 
and organize them into regiments and compa- 
nies; to hold the election for officers; to call 
out the classes and find substitutes in place of 
delinquents; to assess, and cause the assessments 
on delinquents to be collected and paid into the 
state treasury; with other extensive powers, 
enumerated in the law.’’ John Kirkbride, Esq., 
one of the members of the Assembly, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant, and Messrs. John Gill, John 
Lacey, Samuel Smith and Andrew Keichline sub- 
lieutenants, for the county of Bucks. The com- 
mission of Captain Lacey was dated the 22d day 
of March, 1777. They immediately entered upon 
the duties of their appointments, and met at 
Newtown, within a few days, to organize and 
proceed to business., They divided the county 
into five districts, each.of which was to furnish 
a regiment, with the requisite officers, to be 
elected by the men. . They appointed reliable 
persons in each township, to take the names of 
all persons between the ages of eighteen and 
fifty-three years, who speedily made a return 
of the same, when an election was held for 
officers, the names of whom were sent in to the 








Executive Council for commissions. Such was 
the dispatch with which the several duties wh?-,; 
devolved on Colonel Lacey were discharged that, 
when he carried in his return to the council, he was 
complimented on being the first to make return. 
Much of the energy displayed in these proceed- 
ings was due to him, whose superior knowledge 
of military organization enabled him to dis- 
charge his duties with promptitude, and at the 
same time he infused some of his own energy 
and perseverance into his colleagues. John 
Armstrong, Esquire, of Cumberland county, was 
appointed major-general, and Messrs. John Cad- 
wallader, Samuel Meredith and James Potter 
were appointed brigadier-generals. The militia 
of the district in which Colonel Lacey lived chose 
him their lieutenant-colonel, as this office did not 
interfere with that of sub-lieutenant. His com- 
mission was dated the 6th day of May, 1777, 
when he immediately assumed the command in 
accordance with his rank. 

At the opening of the campaign of 1777, every 
apprehenson was entertained by the Executive 
Council, that Pennsylvania would be made a 
point of attack by the British; and feeling the 
necessity of being fully prepared to meet such a 
crisis, the President of the Council addressed a 
strong letter to each of the sub-lieutenants in the 
several counties. He entreated them, in the 
strongest terms, to exert themselves to the ut- 
most, to have the militia in readiness to meet 
the enemy at any point at which they might 
appear, and also be prepared to answer any 
requisition the commander-in-chief might make 
upon them. This letter is dated the 16th day of 
April, 1777, and signed by Thomas Wharton, Jr., 
President of the Council; it breathes a lofty 
spirit.of patriotism, and could not help having 
the desired effect upon the militia, and rousing 
up both officers and men to great exertions. The 
apprehension of a visit from the British army 
appears to have increased with the state authori- 
ties, and soon afterward the following circular 
was addressed to each lieutenant of the several 
counties : 

(** Circular. ) 
“June 15th, 1777. 

‘‘Sin:—The council have received undoubted 
intelligence that the enemy are on their march 
with a numerous army to invade this state. In 
my letter of the 18th inst. I have ordered that 
the first class proceed immediately to camp, and 
that the second be in perfect readiness to march 
when called upon.. Since the express set off 
with that letter, the movement of the enemy 
makes it absolutely necessary that the second 
class be also ordered instantly to camp; and as 
you value your Freedom we entreat you to exert 
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yourself to have the third class ready to march 
at a moment’s warning ; for, next to the blessing 
of Providence, our Liberty and safety depend 
upon the virtuous efforts of the people. A letter 
has been written by the general officers to you 
and the other lieutenants of the counties, to order 
out the whole militia, Although this has been 
done with a good intention, as they are zealously 
attached to the cause, yet the council are of 
opinion it may tend to confusion, and that these 
gentlemen did not properly consider the embar- 
rassment which would ensue upon such a step. 

‘‘You are, therefore, hereby ordered, without 
loss of time, to march the first and second class 
to Bristol, and to put in readiness the third class 
also, as there is too much reason to suppose they 
will be ordered out as soon as they can possibly 
be equipped. A compliance with the militia 
law is the only means whereby the fines and 
forfeitures of delinquents can be recovered. It 
is therefore recommended by the council, that a 
strict attention be paid to the direction of the 
law, and particularly that the greatest regard be 
had to that part of it which directs the pro- 
curing of substitutes—which you are to exert 
yourself to obtain by every means the law will 
justify. 

‘‘As there are many worthy persons who may 
not fall in either of the classes mentioned, whose 
warm attachment to the cause of Freedom may 
induce them to turn out as volunteers, the service 
of these gentlemen, at this important and critical 
time, will be most. thankfully received by the 
council, which I beg you to make known as op- 
portunity may offer. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
(Signed.) Tuos, WHarron, Jun., Pres’t. 
To Josepu Kirkpripg, Esq., 
Lieut. Bucks County.”’ 

Colonel Lacey appears to have been opposed 
to calling out the militia en masse, and, with the 
council, entertained serious apprehensions that 
such a course would derange their whole system, 
and do much harm. But, at the same time, if 
it was deemed best to pursue such a course, he 
signified his willingness to give all the aid in his 
power. He seemed to have only one desire, and 
that. was to defeat the enemy, and establish the 
liberty of his country. He wrote his views 
fully to Colonel Kirkbride, on the 16th of June, 
from Buckingham, and sent the letter by bis 
brother, 

In the meantime, the enemy had embarked 
from New York for the Chesapeake, and there 
was no longer any doubt but that Philadelphia 
was the point of attack, The whole country 
became alarmed, and the most patriotic appeals 





were made by the state authorities to the militia, 
to induce them to turn out promptly to repel the 
invasion. Washington with his army was has- 
tening from the East to the supposed point of 
attack, and the Executive Council, in Phila- 
delphia, were doing all in their power to support 
the commander-in-chief. » They issued frequent 
orders to the lieutenants of the several counties 
to have their forces in readiness, and were active 
in their efforts to further the cause of their 
country. The officers of Bucks county were very 
energetic during this period, but none exhibited 
as much efficiency as Colonel Lacey, whose pre- 
vious experience fitted him, in a peculiar man- 
ner to discharge the duties which now devolved 
upon him. The President of the council wrote 
to Colonel Kirkbride, on the 81st of July, that 
two hundred and twenty-eight seil of the enemy’s 
fleet were at the capes of the Delaware, and 
urged him to have the class of the militia ordered 
out marched to Chester as soon as possible. 
During the latter part of summer and fall, several 
drafts were made from the militia to join the 
main army, under Washington, and in every 
instance Bucks county furnished her full quota. 
The battle of Brandywine was fought on the 11th 
of September, and on the 26th the British army 
entered Philadelphia in triumph. Washington, 
with the American army, crossed the Schuylkill, 
and took up a strong position on the Skippack 
creek, and the 4th of October, he attacked the 
British in their encampment at Germantown, at 
daylight, but again failed in his object, and was 
obliged to retreat. Colonel Lacey was in this 
action, but had no command; he appears to have 
been a yolunteer upon the occasion. As a matter 
of general interest to the reader, we here insert 
his own account of the engagement. He ex- 
presses himself with much clearness, and exhibits 
no mean knowledge of military affairs. 
‘General Howe having placed a part of his 
troops on the heights; of Germantown, a village 
about five miles from the city; General Washing- 
ton conceived this to be a suitable object to 
strike at. He accordingly put his troops in mo- 
tion, and made a vigorous attack on the enemy, 
who were unapprised of his movements, until 
their sentinels hailed the advanced columns of 
our troops. These rushing forward drove the 
enemy on all quarters, and took possession of 
their camp. This would have been a decisive 
day in favor of America, had not the American 
troops halted to dislodge a few of the enemy, 
who had taken shelter in a large stone house be- 
longing to Benjamin Chew; whith so retarded 
their progress that the enemy had time to rally; 
and being supported by fresh troops from the 
city, the Americans were arrested in their pur- 
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suit. Broken parties coming up (in pursuit of 
the flying enemy) to the newly formed line of 
the British troops, were unable to force them a 
second time, and had to ‘fail back. The enemy 
taking advantage of their disorder advanced. 
The Americans not being ‘able to form, were 
pushed back in their turn, 

‘The general, finding the day lost, ordered a 
retreat—which was: effected in tolerable order. 
Thus ended an affair which at the onset pro- 
mised so favorably, and which we had every 
reason to believe, had it not been for the stop- 
page at Chew’s house, would have resulted in a 
complete victory ;)but He who holds the desti- 
nies of battles and events in his own hand, had 
decreed otherwise. After this the enemy retired 
to the city, and General Washington encamped 
in a very advanjageous position, on the Heights 
of White Marsh. 

‘* Although I had no command at this time, I 
was with the militia in the above affair. They 
were posted on the right of the American army, 
with orders to turn the enemy’s left. Before 
they came to the place allotted to them, the ene- 
my were gone; and their new line was formed 
so far to the left, I saw there was little likeli- 
hood of our coming in‘contact with them. I 
rode forward to where the main army was en- 
gaged, and had an opportunity of seeing the 
manner in which the business was conducted. 
We had full possession of the enemy’s camp, 
which was on fire in'several places. Dead and 
wounded men were strewed about in all quarters. 
When the order for retreat came, the American 
troops were in much disorder. ‘Those in front— 
driven back by the enemy—and falling on those 
in the rear, increased the confusion, and ren- 

dered it impossible to form in such order as to 
oppose the advancing enemy. A general retreat 
was inevitably necessary, to save the American 
army from a general route. 

‘The affair at Chew’s house, was not, in my 
judgment, the only cause of the loss of this 
battle. There were others equally important. 
General Green’s division—composing the left 
wing of the army—was either led astray by their 
guides, or mistook their way, and wandered so 
far to'the left that they never came into action. 
The right wing, composed of about four thousand 
Pennsylvania militia—in like manner being so 
far to the right, never saw the enemy that day. 
Had'they acted their part equally with the centre, 
which was commandedin person by General 
Washington, and pushed the enemy’s flanks with 
spirit and alacrity, as they ought to have done, 
the enemy must have been prevented from form- 
ing a second line, Which they did without oppo- 


with but the centre division of the American 
army, and only a part of that—the other portion 
having halted at Chew’s house. Those who did 
advance in pursuit, being broken and out of 
order, were unable to make any impression upon 
the enemy, thus drawn up in order, and conse- 
quently soon gave way. The fate of the day, so 
favorable to the American arms at the outset, 
instantly changed. General Washington, per- 
ceiving the day to be lost, gave a general order 
for retreat.” 
The above is of interest because it was written 
by an eye-witness, and has never before appeared 
in print. 
Toward the latter end of October, the Execu- 
tive Council ordered out another class of the 
militia, to supply the place of those whose term 
of service was about to expire. They were 
ordered to rendezvous at Newtown, in the begin- 
ning of November, and were placed in command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Lacey. He marched from 
thence to White Marsh, with a force of some 
three or four hundred men, and joined the brigade 
of General Potter. The British soon after took 
post at Chestnut Hill, when the two armies being 
within sight of each other, almost daily encoun- 
ters took place between them. Colonel Lacey 
with his’ regiment was in several of these com- 
bats, and in every instance behaved ‘with great 
credit. The enemy, declining a general engage- 
ment, retired to the city, and General Potter's 
brigade took up a position on the west side of 
the Schuylkill, near the Gulf Mills, on the main 
road leading to Philadelphia. Here the Ameri- 
cans were attacked the next morning by the Bri- 
tish, and a severe combat ensued. Colonel Lacey, 
with his regiment, occupied the centre of the first 
line, consisting of three regiments, and was drawn 
up on an eminence, with the right resting on 
the main road. The other two regiments fled at 
the first fire, but Lacey’s stood their ground and 
exchanged shots with the enemy until they began 
to outflank him, when he fell back in good order 
to the second line, under General Potter, drawn 
up on a height, about half a mile in the rear. 
The enemy rushed on, and in a short time com- 
pelled the second line to give way also. Lacey, 
with his regiment, covered the retreat of the 
flying militia, and tried, in vain, to rally them, 
to make further resistance. Soon a general 
route ensued, and he was obliged to join the main 
body, and hasten off the field as rapidly as possl- 
ble. In his efforts to rally the scattered forces, 
he came near being captured, the account of 
which we give in his own words, as follows: 

“JT was among the rear, and having, in at 
tempting to rally the men, got some distance 





sition—and after rallying, had none to contend 


from the road, I came to a fence, which I got 
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my horse over with much difficulty; but on com- 
ing to a second fence, after passing over a field, 
(it being one side of a lane leading from the 
Schuylkill to the Gulf road, and a stout fence,) 
I called to the men who were passing over it to 
throw off a rider. All being in such a hurry, 
and thinking of nothing but self-preservation, 
they took no notice, but left me to get over as 
well as I could. Twice did I run my horse 
against the fence without effect; on the third 
effort it gave way. I found*myself in a lane, 
and set off at full-speed for the main road, about 
two hundred yards distant, on entering which I 
discovered a column of the enemy’s horse, on 
the top of the hill about fifty yards from me. 
They called to me to surrender, I halted; but, 
on casting my eyes down the road, I saw our 
flying troops about two hundred yards below. 
By a mere mechanical movement, without time 
to think, I clapped spurs to my horse, and, lying 
flat upon his withers, went at full speed after 
them. The enemy fired their pistols or carbines 
at me, and I heard the bullets whisk by me. 
Two dragoons pursued me, and, finding them 
gaining upon me, as I came up with the hind- 
most troops, I ordered our men to turn about 
and fire. Several muskets were discharged, as 
the men ran, by firing off their shoulders, with- 
out stopping or turning about. Conceiving my- 
self in more danger, by this mode of firing, from 
my own men than from the enemy, I called upon 
them to desist, or they would shoot me. On my 
gaining the rear of our retreating troops, one of 
the dragoons took up his horse; but the other 
horse, being too mettlesome, refused to yield to 
his rider; they dashed in among our men, and 
were both shot down together. The transaction 
Was so sudden and instantaneous, that it was 
impossible to save either the man or the horse, 
more than twenty guns being fired at them in the 
same moment.” 

General Washington, in his orders, compli- 
mented the regiment of Lieut.-Colonel Lacy for 
the handsome manner in which they behaved in 
this affair. The loss of the Americans was one 
officer and seventeen men. General Potter with 
his brigade now marched to the Swedes’ Ford, 
where they met the main army under Washing- 
ton, on their way to go into winter-quarters. 
It was about the middle of December, and the 





weather had become cold and wintry, yet the 
services of the militia in the field could not be 
dispensed with, and they were again ordered to 
take post on the west side of the Schuylkill, in 
order to watch the enemy and cover the main 
army, while building their huts at the Valley 
Forge. A court-martial, of which Colonel Lacey 
was appointed judge-advocate, was here con- 
vened. by order of General Potter, to try such 
men as threw away their arms and equipments 
at the Gulf Mills, in order to facilitate their 
escape. Some were sentenced to be publicly 
whipped, which sentence was carried into effect, 
and caused much disturbance in camp. In afew 
days the brigade was ordered to join the rest of 
the militia, at North Wales, under the command 
of General Armstrong, who was the major- 
general of all the militia raised in the state. 
On their arrival at General Armstrong’s head- 
quarters, Colonel Lacey, with his regiment, was 
ordered to proceed to the cross-roads, now Harts- 
ville, near the Neshamony. He continued his 
march, and encamped, on the 20th day of De- 
cember, in a wood about half-way between the 
cross-roads and the Billet, near Hatborough, in 
Montgomery county. He established his quar- 
ters in a house near the camp, and mentions 
that he there slept in & house for the first 
time for two months. He had only been in 
camp three days, when he receiyed an order 
from General Armstrong, in pursuance of an 
order from General Washington, to march his 
regiment the next morning to the lower end of 
Germantown, without baggage, with cooked pro- 
visions, and one axe to each company, and there 
await further orders. Being there joined by the 
whole of the Pennsylvania militia, they marched 
toward Philadelphia, and commenced an attack 
on the outposts of the enemy, in the Northern 
Liberties, with cannon and small arms. After 
remaining under arms for some tiffie, without 
any serious demonstration being made, they 
were ordered to return to their camps; when 
Colonel Lacey marched his regiment back to his 
former position near the cross-roads. As the 
service of his men would expire the last of De- 
cember, he had only time to have them mustered 
and paid off, before that period arrived, when 
they were discharged, and returned to their 
respective homes. [Zo be continued. 
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THE POET. 


Tus Poet is the Prophet: nothing less. 
°T is he who, lark-like, biddeth Toil aspire; 
Or through our wilderness, a pillared fire, 
Goeth before us. Though he seem a cloud, 


In this broad glare of little knowingness, 
Ere night our Best shall follow and admire, 
The Pole-star of Man’s Life is in the Lyre. 


Stoop not, 0 Poet! from thy causeway proud. W. P. L. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


A PET, AND HIS BACKERS. 


Tux command, and still more the charge which 
followed, certainly brought up poor Kate in an 
instant, and the eyes to which the allusion had 
thus been made opened widely enough to justify 
it. And then the speaker glided from the large 
chair and confronted the runaway. Heedful 
readers will, it is to be hoped, remember the 
fairy-like little girl who roused Mr. Carlyon 
from his slumbers.in the library, and who now 
stood before Kate Wilmslow, costumed with less 
elaboration, but not with less care than when 
she presented herself to Bernard in all the minia- 
ture splendor of a full-dress toilette. She was 
in white, her high-made frock terminated at the 
neck by a delicate little frill, a blue girdle and 
ivory buckle at her tiny waist, and her fair hair 
seeured by a long golden comb, which went 
round the back of the head, and branched into 
ornaments at the temples—it looked like an un- 
dress coronet. Unwelcome as was the appari- 
tion, Kate confessed to herself that she had never 
seen any thing so charming. 

‘« Well, child,” proceeded the little lady, gaz- 
ing up into Kate’s face. ‘‘ Are you looking for 
the parson ?” 

* Looking for whom, dear?” said Kate Wilms- 
low, more astonished than before. 

‘‘The parson, Because he is not here, and I 
think that you might wait until he is sent to 
you, How you do stare! But papa was right, 
and you have beautiful eyes. I shall kiss them 
—sit down here.” And rather imperatively 
pushing Kate to a couch, Lurline sprung upon 
it, lightly as a bird, and brought her lips to the 
eyes of her new acquaintance. 

‘“‘And now,” said Kate, smiling, “please to 
tell me who you are ?” 

‘‘ Me!” replied the child. ‘I am somebody— 
everybody—anybody. You may call me Lurline, 
or any thing else you like. But what have you 
dared to come out of your room for?” 





‘And is it the custom in this house to lock 
ladies up in a particular room, and call it daring 
if they come out?” 

‘Ladies, no. But we locked up the bride and 
her bridesmaids until they were wanted, and I 
should very much like to hear how you escaped. 
I suppose you bribed one of the servants.” 

‘Indeed I did not,” said Kate, rather indig- 
nant than amused at the precocious worldliness 
of the suggestion. 

*‘ Then tell me how you managed,” said Lur- 
line, throwing her arms around Kate’s neck, and 
laying her cheek against that of her companion. 
«Tell me, there’s a dear, and I wont tell any- 
body. I swear I wont. Dieu me damne! There, 
I never break my word when I say that. Now.” 

**O, you shocking little thing!” said Kate. 
“Pray don’t say such words. Do you think I 
would not believe you if you made a promise?” 

‘* Sacrebleu, I do not know why you should,” 
said Lurline. ‘‘Why should I keep a promise 
to you, who are one of my enemies ?” 

‘“‘T your enemy, dear child!” said Kate. 
‘What nonsense has somebody been putting inte 
your head ?” 

‘<Q, is it nonsense?” retorted Lurline. ‘I 
know all about it, and if you think you can de- 
ceive me with your hypocrisy, you are very 
much mistaken, I can tell you. Do you see this 
ear ?” 

‘Yes I do, and a very pretty little ear it isy 
with a very pretty ear-ring in it.” 

‘‘Ah! well. It may be a little ear, and I may 
be a little pitcher, but I can hear as well with 
it as if it was as big as Pearse’s. So now you 
understand.” 

Lurline’s mingled worldliness and childishness 
puzzled Kate, who could know nothing of the 
young lady’s antecedents, but Kate had business 
of her own on hand, more immediately pressing 
than the solving the problem of this quaint little 
fairy’scharacter. One thing was certain, namely, 
that her own escape having been discovered, and 
by such an observer, it was useless to think of 
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further measures unless Lurline’s codperation 
could be secured, and this was the next thing to 
try for. And Kate’s diplomacy was guided by 
an instinct which determined her to go straight 
to the affections of the little girl, if she had any. 

‘And so you have been told that I am your 
enemy, Lurline?” she said, kindly. 

‘‘Of course you are,” replied Lurline, rubbing 
her fair, soft cheek against Kate’s with a caress- 
ing action curiously at variance with her words, 
‘‘Not my worst enemy, because she is locked 
up, I suppose.” 

‘‘Do you mean one of my sisters?” 

‘‘ You know very well that Ido. Your eldest 
sister, who is going to be Countess of Rookbury. 
I hate her.” 

‘*And you hate me?” 

‘‘T hated you before you came in, and I shall 
hate you again as soon 2s you are gone, but do 
you know I don’t hate you so much while I am 
talking to you.” 

‘‘But I want you not to hate me at all, nor 
my sister, who is the best and kindest girl in 
the world, and would love you very much if you 
would let her, and so would I.” 

‘‘Bless you,” said Lurline, giving Kate a little 
pat on the cheek, ‘‘it’s no go, dear, none what- 
sumever, as Pearse says. We are up to the 
move. Of course you will try to smooth me 
over, and pet me, and make much of me for a 
while, and then—crac. We are prepared for all 
that, we flatter ourselves.” And again she laid 
her face to Kate’s. 

What is to be done with this perverted little 
being? thought Kate. 

‘‘Lurline dear, I wont pet you, I promise that. 
But tell me something. I suppose that if I and 
my sisters, whom you think your enemies, were 
turned out of this house, you would be very 
glad?” 

‘‘ Well,” said the child thoughtfully, ‘‘it would 
be a good thing; but you would all come back 
again, so it would be no great good done, ventre- 
bleu.” 

‘‘No, that we never would,” said Kate, very 
emphatically. 

Lurline suddenly twisted her face into a sin- 
gular expression of petulance, and sent out a 
sort of taunting sound. 

‘‘Nyeigh!” she said, or rather uttered. ‘I 
know all about it. There’s a mamma in the 
case, and she doesn’t like us, and would not 
honor us with the match if she could help it.” 

‘“‘It would be a happy thing for you, dear, if 
you had such a mamma,” said Kate earnestly. 

‘* Morbleu, you’ve got tears in your eyes!”’ said 
Lurline, quickly. ‘I did not want to make you 
cry—there—there,” and she kissed Kate with 





real feeling. ‘‘ Never cry,” she added, desirous 
to give useful counsel to a weaker friend, “it 
shows folks where to hit another time. You 
should bite your tongue very hard, and then you 
can always keep back your tears.” 

‘*Lurline,” said Kate, we want to get away 
from Rookton Woods as soon as we can, and you 
may be quite sure we shall never come back. It 
was very wrong indeed to lock us up, but I have 
managed to get out, and I am determined to take 
away my sisters.” 

‘*That seems fair,” said the child. 
I will go and talk to—to somebody.” 

‘‘Tf you do,” said Kate, who guessed in what 
quarter the poor child’s guides, philosophers and 
friends dwelt, ‘‘there will be no chance for us, 
because orders have been given that we shall be 
kept here.” 

‘*Ah! I should rather think they had,” said 
Lurline. ‘‘ And upon your soul, now, you want 
togo?” | 

‘Do not talk about the soul in that way, dear. 
It isa very solemn thing to talk about at all. 
But I assure you that we do want to go. And 
though I do not know this house very well, I 
think I can manage, if you will not give the 
alarm,” 

‘** Crae,’’ said Lurline, ‘‘its settled. But I will 
do it all for you, every bit of it. I will get you 
off in fine style. There shall be no sneaking 
about it. I will doit.” And she sprang from 
the couch to the floor, Kate caught her by the 
sash. 

‘«Stay,” said Kate. ‘As soon as Lord Rook- 
bury knows that we are gone, he will be terribly 
angry.” 

‘‘ Lord, yes,” said Lurline, profanely, ‘‘there’ll 
be battle, and murder, and sudden death, and all 
sorts of pleasant things. There will be the old 
one to pay and no pitch hot, that’s certain.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Kate, ‘‘ you shall have nothing 
to do with it. We want to go very much, but we 
will not get you into any trouble. You shall not 
be scolded by Lord Rookbury.” 

‘¢ And should you care whether I was scolded 
or not,’’ demanded the child, ‘‘so that you got 
away?” 

‘«To be sure we should, darling, very much,” 
said Kate; ‘‘and we should be very unhappy to 
think that we had caused it. So you shall have 
nothing to do with our going.” e 

‘‘I do not believe you are my enemy after all,” 
said Lurline, throwing her arms around Kate’s 
neck. ‘Your sister is, but you are not.” 

“If you saw my sister, dear, you would not 
say so.” 

‘Qh, but I have seen her. 


‘‘T think 


I made Wilkins 


bring me into your bed-room last night when you 
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were all asleep, and 1 saw you all. You slept 
by yourself, but the child was with Emma. I 
was disappointed, though, for I wanted to see 
your eyes, and I forgot that I could not see them 
when you were sleeping. Well, now, look here. 
You stay where you are.” And she darted from 
the room. . 

Kate was in a sad suspense. She hardly knew 
whether she had gained her point or not. She 
had produced an impression, it is true, but the 
nature of Lurline had been so singularly culti- 
vated that it was impossible to say, not only how 
manifold a sower might be repaid for seed laid 
therein, but whether the grain would not change 
its character in the ground, and come up some- 
thing else. And then, though the immediate 
business of escape was the subject in hand, the 
child’s first words insisted on claiming their share 
of Kate’s perturbed thoughts. What, had the 
secret she had hardly dared to breathe to herself 
been made the common talk of Rookton Woods, 
even in the servants’ hall! Poor Kate was in an 
unenviable state of bewilderment, when Lurline’s 
flying feet were heard, and the next moment she 
was in the room. 

‘*‘T have been with Lord Rookbury,” she said, 
and she seized the bell-rope and rung vehemently. 

‘We are ruined,” thought Kate. ‘But I will 
not return to the other room.” 

A servant entered. 

‘Lord Rookbury desires that the Misses 
Wilmslow’s carriage may be brought round im- 
mediately,” said Lurline, with an air of unhesi- 
tating command. ‘‘Send Pearse here, and put 
lunch in the library. Can you drive?” she 
asked, turning to Kate as the servant moved 
away. ‘If you can, perhaps you will like to do 
so, but if not we will send some one with you.” 

“Yes,” said Kate, eagerly, ‘‘I can drive very 
well—a little—quite well enough.” 

*‘Your sweetheart, St. Bernard, taught you, I 
suppose,” said the enfant terrible; but Pearse 
entering at the moment, Kate’s blush passed 
unheeded. 

‘¢ Pearse,”’ said Lurline, to that domestic, who 
looked perfectly terrified at seeing one of her 
charges out of the cage, “‘go to the Misses 
Wilmslow, and say, with his lordship’s kindest 
regards, that he is very sorry a fit of the gout 
prevents his coming to bid them good-bye, and 
that their carriage is at the door; and you show 
them down into the library. You come with me, 
Miss Catherine.” 

Pearse, accustomed to obey the orders of the 
little fairy, withdrew, and Lurline conducted 
Kate down stairs. It may be needless to say 
that Emma and Amy were soon with them, and 
that the lunch was scarcely tasted. Lurline did 











the honors with the utmost gravity, especially 
patronizing little Amy, whom she encouraged 
very pointedly. The carriage was announced, 
and Lurline took a stately farewell of Emma, 
who wanted to kiss her, but from whom the child 
drew back, but embraced Kate with much warmth, 
and put a little packet into her hand, begging her 
to keep it, and think of the giver. As for Amy, 
Lurline merely patted her on the shoulder with 
a matronly smile, and insisted on putting some 
cake into paper for her. They entered the car- 
riage, and Lurline, on the steps of the portico, 
said, 

**T hope that you will allow me to say to the 
earl that you forgive him for not being down to 
see you off, because he really feels so hurt at it.” 

The permission was readily given, and they 
drove off, with hearts in a flutter. But Kate’s 
self-possession came to her aid, and having, as 
usual, observed the road, she easily made it out 
again. They were soon far away from Rookton 
Woods. 

We shall have to follow them, but, as a trifling 
homage to the respected unities, let us here insert 
an observation or two, which, one hour later, the 
Earl of Rookbury made, when having awoke and 
dressed himself, and breakfasted, he went to the 
circular room, and found there, not the three 
young ladies from Aspen, but Pearse, who was 
arranging the apartment, and Lurline, who was 
reading an exceedingly fast Palais Royal vaude- 
ville. Poor Pearse, whose terror, when she found 
that she had been mystified, was hideous rather 
than piteous, had evidently a belief, founded on a 
prevalent Gloucestershire story, that her mildest 
sentence would be that she be carted off to the 
nearest kennel, and flung to the raging fox- 
hounds, but she had still enough of woman in 
her to shudder for what might happen, when 
Lord Rookbury, having heard her stuttering 
story through, turned to Lurline, and looked at 
her hard for a minute or two. 

‘* Well,” said Lord Temporal, “I was always 
of opinion that your mamma was the coolest— 
the most infernally deliberate liar in Europe, but 
it is a comfort to see that the rising generation 
is likely to equal the virtues of its predecessors— 
but” (he added, with a savage look and voice, 
under which even Lurline turned pale), ‘‘don’t 
try these things too often in my house.” He 
paused for a moment, as if to let the lesson sink 
in, and then said pleasantly, ‘‘Now, my dear 
child, don’t let the day slip away without taking 
your ride! Pearse, you goose, order Mademoi- 
selle Lurline’s pony!” 

The earl and his child mounted, and she can- 
tered by his side for some distance, when he sent 
her back with the groom. Then, striking across 
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the country, he reached Aspen Court in time to 
be seated where Bernard Carlyon found ‘him in 
company with Mr. Wilmslow. Not one word of 
what had happened that morning did Lord Rook- 
bury see fit to reveal to his friend. It was his 
whim to wait, and see what happened. The young 
ladies had not arrived. Nor, indeed was it ex- 
actly probable that they would speedily appear. 
The road from Rookton Woods to Aspen Court was 
sixteen miles, crow-flight, and the single horse 
with the loan of which the earl had chosen to 
oblige Wilmslow, soon discovered that his pretty 
driver was not one quite qualified to dictate his 
rate of going, and accordingly took matters his 
own way. It was dusk when the girls, who were 
beginning to get uneasy at their prolonged jour- 
ney, were about six miles from Aspen. At this 
point there was, as Kate remembered, a toll-bar; 
and, on approaching this, they were somewhat 
surprised to see the toll-house, a cottage of some 
size, full of lights, and to observe several groups 
of men lounging about the usually lonely spot. 
The fact was a fight, of some local interest, had 
taken place in a field near the neighborhood, 
where the Bogley Pet had been revenging a pre- 
vious overthrow received at the fists of the Slog- 
ging Stunner, and, though fighting with more 
ferocity than science, had certainly done his work 
like a Briton and a bruiser. But he had lost the 
fight, for, after smashing the Stunner into the 
most unhandsome mass of livid and bleeding 
flesh that ever was sponged, or came staggering 
up to the last call, the Pet, exhausted by his own 
desperate efforts, slipped on the crimson turf, 
and his blow fell foul. In ecstasies, the Stun- 
ner’s partisans, from whom all hope had de- 
parted, claimed the umpire’s inevitable decision, 
and carried off their own senseless, but victorious 
ruffian. The keeper of the’ toll-bar had been 
much interested in the fight, having, unlawfully, 
sold a good deal of liquor to the congregation, 
and his house was just now occupied chiefly by 
friends of the Pet, who were excited and exaspe- 
rated at the accident which had snatched the 
laurels from the bull head of their man. 
Mustering all her courage, Kate Wilmslow 
drove slowly but steadily on, nor was any particu- 
lar molestation offered to the party beyond a few 
of those choice cuttings from the garden of ri- 
baldry, by strewing which in the way of their 
betters, the lower classes in England love to com- 
pensate themselves for their inferiority of posi- 
tion. But, unluckily, in her desire to extricate 
the carriage from the throng, poor Kate, unused 
to traveling, forgot the ceremony of payment at 
the toll-bar, and drove through it. The keeper, 
always surly, but now savage between liquor and 
the loss of some bets, was standing by his den, 
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and no sooner did the phaeton pass, with intent, 
as he supposed, to defraud him of his dues, than 
he roared ferociously to those around to stop it. 
Too glad, of course, to annoy decent people, half 
a dozen fellows immediately clutched at the reins, 
with as many coarse shouts, the horse was nearly 
thrown upon his haunches, and the carriage 
forced athwart the road, before the frighténed 
girls apprehended the nature of the crime they 
had committed. Up. came the gate-keeper, and 
in an insolent tone demanded what they meant by 
trying to cheat the toll. 

‘“*We had no idea of cheating,” said Kate, 
‘*but we forgot that there was any thing to pay 
here.” . 

“‘T dare say. Devilish likely,” said the fellow, 
with a brutal laugh, echoed of course by others 
‘* Well, are you going to pay at all, 
or block up the road all night.” 

Emma and Kate put their hands to their pock- 
ets and to their dismay discovered, which, indeed, 
could they have recollected themselves, poor 
things, they would have known very well; 
namely, that they had no money whatever. Of 
course little Amy had none. 

‘¢Now then,” said the man threateningly, ‘I 
want my money.” 

Kate’s spirit broke out, and she explained 
firmly enough, that they had come out without 
money, that they were the daughters of Mr. 
Wilmslow, of Aspen, and that they had come 
over from Lord Rookbury’s and that the toll 
should be sent down to him in the morning. The 
man replied with a jeering laugh. 

“Not to be done. Don’t believe a d—d word 
of it. Tried to chouse me by driving through, 
and now trying to gammon me with a pack of 
lies. Come from Lord Rookbury’s, ch? Likely 
three galls in a one oss pheaton, and no servant, 
comes from there. Nice lord you come from, I 
don’t think. What should you say, Sammy?” 

The person addressed, a thick-set, debauched- 
looking man, in a dirty white coat, responded 
promptly. 

‘“‘T think the best thing the young women can 
do, is to get out and come into your house, and 
then we can talk it over with something hot.” 

There was an applauding shout among the 
fellows who had now collected round the vehicle, 
and one of them laid hold of Kate’s arm, as if to 
take her from the phaeton. 

‘‘Dare to touch me,” said Kate, extricating 
her arm, with a spirit, which, despite himself, 
daunted the man. But the gate-keeper was less 
penetrable. 

‘Fine airs, by——,” he said, “but it wont 
carry off cheating. You’ve drove through my 
gate without paying, breaking the law, and I’ve 
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nine minds to get some of these gentlemen to 
drive you all off to gaol.” 

‘‘But is there nothing we could leave—some 
ornament—any thing?” said Emma, in extreme 
terror. ‘‘My brooch—any thing—” 

Kate suddenly remembered the packet which 
Lurline had given her. She tore it open, anda 
pretty little diamond heart, of considerable value, 
glittered before the eyes of the men. 

‘‘Come,” said a lean, shabby-looking person, 
with a keen, dark eye, ‘‘ that looks like business. 
I think if the young lady left that, you might let 
her go on.” 

But the toll-man was in a dogged and impracti- 
cable frame of mind, and retorted that he did not 
keep a pawnbroker’s office, and that he would 
have his money or nothing. 

‘¢T think I could venture to lend the lady the 
money on that affair,” said the dark-eyed man, 
‘‘which would make every thing pleasant. Hand 
it over, my dear, and let’s see if it’s real—people 
are so apt to be took in, in this wicked world.” 

‘*O,” sobbed Amy, ‘‘if Mr. Carlyon was here.” 

‘‘Mr. Which, my dear?” said a big man close 
to the other side of the vehicle. He had his 
hands in his pockets, and had taken no part 
beyond looking on. 

‘I said Mr. Carlyon, sir,” said little Amy, 
polite amid her tears. ‘‘A friend of ours.” 

‘* Bernard, is it ?”’ said the man eagerly, taking 
his hands out of his pockets. 

‘« Bernard, sir,” said Amy, quite brighten- 
ing up. 

‘* All’s one,” said the other, running round 
and clearing his way to Kate’s side with a 
promptitude his heavy figure scarcely promised. 
** Stow it all,” he said peremptorily to the toll- 
keeper. ‘‘Hand that back,” he added, laying 
large hold of the dark-eyed man (who was slink- 
ing away) and extorting the diamond heart from 
his dirty hand. ‘‘Keep your heart, Miss,” he 
continued, ‘And here’s the toll, Master Bow- 
mudge;.and now make way for the ladies, you 
coves ahead there.” 

‘¢ And suppose I don’t choose to take it from 
you?” said Mr. Bowmudge, insolently. ‘‘ What 
then ?” 

I am sorry to say that the terms in which the 
other described what Mr. Bowmudge would, if 
he adopted the alternative he suggested, be also 
compelled to take, render his rejoinder inadmis- 
sible; but it provoked the toll-keeper to such an 
extent that he swore furiously that the carriage 
should not go on. But the morale of his party 
had been materially diminished by the formida- 
ble accession of the big man to the opposition, 
and several voices told him, with curses, not to 
make a fool of himself, but to take the money. 





He was, however, just in that condition of dogged 
obstinacy which is so singularly unfavorable to 
the adoption of one’s friends’ judicious advice. 
He seized the reins, which all the others had 
abandoned. 

‘You are a werry sad ass, Bully Bowmudge,” 
said the big man, almost compassionately, and 
with a single straightforward blow, delivered 
without an effort, he knocked Mr. Bowmudge 
away from the horse’s head and ever so many 
yards from the spot. The other got up despe- 
rately savage, and actually began to strip for 
fight. 

‘*Wouldn’t be perlite, Bowmudge, till the 
ladies is gone,’’ said their protector coolly, ‘‘nor 
werry much for your precious health after- 
wards.” 

A horse’s hoofs were heard, and the next 
minute up came Bernard Carlyon at a gallop. 
He made out the group round the carriage at a 
glance, and scarcely drew rein until close at its 
side. A cry of delight from Emma and Amy, 
and a thankful look from Kate, were his welcome. 
Before he could speak, the big man touched him, 
as if desirous to be recognized, and then turned 
away. 

‘¢You here, too?” said Bernard. ‘‘I should 
have been easier if I had known it. But why 
are you stopped ?” he asked the girls. The affair 
was explained to him in a minute. He turned 
white with anger. 

‘¢Where is the fellow?” he said. 

Bowmudge, not looking much the better for 
the staggering blow he had received, came up, 
incited by some of the crowd, who were just in 
the temper to enjoy a little more mischief. 

‘“‘Now then?” he said, confronting Bernard 
with a scowl. 

‘““What’s his name,” said Carlyon, 
body read it me off the board there ?” 

‘‘ Benjamin Bowmudge is his name,” said the 
big man, in a low voice. 

‘‘And what then?” demanded the individual 
spoken of. ‘‘ Who are you?” he added, with an 
oath. 

‘A friend of Lord Rookbury’s,” said Ber- 
nard, ‘‘whose visitors you have brutally in- 
sulted. Lord Rookbury never forgives, nor do 
I. In our joint names I promise you, Mr. Bow- 
mudge, that in two months you shall be ruined, 
and in six transported; and I beg your friends 
to witness the promise. Pay him the toll,” he 
added, giving the big man money. ‘‘And now, 
Miss Wilmslow, suppose we drive on.” 

Kate touched the horse, and the carriage went 
forward, Carlyon riding at her right. But Ber- 
nard’s threat. had driven the ruffian to whom it 
was addressed to the verge of frenzy. As he 
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saw the carriage move away, he uttered a wild 
howl, and, rushing before Carlyon’s horse, again 
seized the rein of the other. He had better 
have let it alone, for the punishment he had 
previously received was a friend’s push com- 
pared to the chastisement which now descended 
upon him. Swinging his hunting-whip over his 
head, Carlyon brought the thong with a fearful 
slash across the face of Bowmudge, who, in the 
extremity of his pain, let go the rein, the only 
thing Carlyon desired, for, pushing his horse 
forward, he effectually separated the carriage 
from the assailant, and, desiring Kate to drive 
on, he turned upon Bowmudge, and, keeping the 





horse prancing round him, he plied his whip so 
mercilessly, and with such precision, that the 
ruffian’s head and shoulders were speedily in 
scarcely better condition than those of the cham- 
pions who had that day battered one another for 
his gain. Finishing with a tremendous down- 
right cut, Bernard wheeled his horse, and has- 
tened after the carriage. 

'“T have taken it out of somebody,” he found 
time to say to himself, half scoffingly, ‘‘and he 
deserved all he got. But I think he would have 
got off easier, but for the scene at Aspen. Jus- 
tice is vigorous when the judge is a little excited. 

[To be continued. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


Maptes o’erhang the garden-gate, 

A beech-tree riseth against the wall, 
Where, in the pleasant summer day, 

Sunbeams go hunting, and shadows fall. 
Every cloud the sky that flecks 

The brooklet mirrors hurrying by, 
Bearing songs of the mountain sprites 

To nymphs that dwell in the forest nigh! 


Patient cattle sleep in the grass, 
Under the shade-trees green and cool, 
Frolicksome lambs, and woolly sheep, 
Go to bathe in the sedgy pool— 
There I can hear the wild-birds sing, 
There, in the solitude hums the bee, 
And bodiless winds with airy feet 
Their dances weave in the hollow tree. 


There, in the midst, the homestead stands, 
With its olden roof and its chimneys tall, 
Its clapboards and shingles weather-stained, 
And its windows, narrow, and high, and small; 
There in the kitchen, wide and old, 
Flitches of bacon hang to dry. 
Peppers and pumpkins, and apples strung 
Droop festooned from the hooks on high. 





The spinning-wheel in the corner stands— 
The dye-tub is turned against the wall, 
And down on peppers and wheel and tub 
Pleasant flecks of the sunshine fall— 
The clock is ticking upon the stair, 
And over the dresser deftly spread 
Are many a pewter platter and plate, 
And many a loaf of home-made bread. 


There in the sun, at the open door, 
The dame o’er her knitting is gone to sleep, 
The dog and cat are slumbering nigh, 
And the very shadows softly creep. 
And there, when the winter nights grow Pl 
Still in the chimney, deep and wide, 
The goodwife plyeth her spinning-wheel, 
The goodman sits by the old fire-side. _ 


And still, when the earth-cares darkly press, 

My spirit striving in Life’s fierce noon, 
I love to turn from the sultriness 

And go where winds, in their viewless shoon, 
Sway the boughs at the garden-gate, 

Breathe through the beech-tree’s quivering leaves, 
Where sunbeams hunt and shadows fall, 

Or the dew comes down on the homestead eaves, 
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SONNET.—MORNING. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Ii fiery arrows, lo! the rising sun 
Shoots up the sky, to tell the world he comes! 
Bird, beast and man, all joyous from their homes, 

Love in excursion o’er the fields to run. 

At early morn, when shines the diamond dew, 
Whose silvery lustre fain would seek to blend 
With Sol’s refulgent sheen. Their warblings lend 





The songsters of the wood, while insects, too, 
Aloud chirp in the general harmony. 
How fresh, how sweet are morning hours, 
When fair Aurora, scattering dewy flowers, 
Comes clad in saffron robe so joyously, 
To ope with rosy fingers the Orient’s gates, 
Where her bright car her ladyship awaits. 





TALES AND TRADITIONS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE SIEGE OF SAVANNAH—DEATH OF SERGEANT JASPER. 


BY A. H. WINSLOW, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE COUSINS,” ETC. 


THE series of events which occurred during 
the years 1777, ’8 and ’9 were such as greatly to 
discourage the hopes of the Americans in the 
South. The reverses of fortune with which they 
had met tended, in a measure, to lessen their 
expectations of final success. They were dis- 
spirited, and oftentimes apathetic, although not 
altogether discouraged; and from the moment 
that General Provost took possession of Savan- 
nah, they seemed unsuccessful in most of their 
battles and skirmishes. This fact, in connection 
with the annoyances that they received from.the 
Tories, was not well calculated to assure them 
of speedy and complete triumphs over their en- 
emy. Brigadier-General Ashe had been sur- 
prised in his camp and completely routed, and 
the British, following up their success, not only 
invaded the interior of Georgia, but also pene- 
trated into South Carolina as far as Beaufort. 
Here they were met by Moultrie, who attacked 
them in a sharp encounter, which resulted in a 
drawn battle, both armies retiring to their several 
camps. It was about this time that General 
Linedln had discovered, with feelings of great 
mortification and regret, a spirit of insubordina- 
tion amongst the militia. The immediate cause 
of these actions on the part of the Americans is 
not definitely known, although they, no doubt, 
arose, in a great degree, from the series of mis- 
fortunes which the patriots at this time expe- 
rienced. They refused to abide by the laws 
which regulated the regulars, and wished only 
to be governed by those of the militia. Under 
these views, therefore, and constantly harassed 
with cries of discontent from various portions of 
the troops, General Linceln, chagrined and dis- 
appointed, turned the militia over to the com- 
mand of Moultrie, and, with about 2000 regulars, 
proceeded up the Savannah river as far as Au- 
gusta, hoping by this movement to circumscribe 
the field of the enemy. 

Noticing the withdrawal of the regulars from 
the sea-board, and thinking this a most auspi- 
cious moment to strike a powerful and well- 
directed blow, the British general crossed the 
Savannah in order to attack Moultrie, who lay 
at Black Swamp with about 1200 men. But the 
latter, apprised of his movements, retreated to 





Coosawhatchie, a small village on the route to 
Charleston, where he posted his rear-guard, 
establishing his head-quarters on a small hill 
east of Tuliffinnee, and about two miles from 
the rear-guard. Here Colonel Laurens, in com- 
mand of the rear-guard, engaged the van of the 
British, but was compelled to retreat before it; 
and Moultrie, not wishing to risk an open en- 
counter, commenced to retire to Charleston. 
Provost, seeing the object of his antagonist, 
resolved to anticipate him, and with the utmost 
celerity pushed on toward the city. The deter- 
mination of the two commanders seemed now 
bent on which should reach Charleston first. 
But Moultrie was successful, and arrived in the 
city some two hours in advance of Provost, and 
in just sufficient time to put it in some prepara- 
tion for defense. As the British came up they 
were received by a brisk fire of musketry from 
the Americans, which caused.them to halt. But 
Provost resolved to intimidate, if not to defeat, 
his foe, and accordingly he summoned the garri- 
son to surrender, thinking, .doubtless, that they 
would immediately comply with his demand. 
But he was mistaken; instead of receiving his 
message favorably, they returned to it a shout 
of defiance. Night closed upon the scene, and 
when the gray twilight merged into morning, the 
enemy had disappeared without accomplishing 
their desired object. His purpose, doubtless, 
had been a surprise, but, being foiled in this, 
and moreover informed, by intercepted advices, 
of the approach of Lincoln with the regulars and 
the militia to the relief of the garrison, he has- 
tened to make good his retreat. But Provost 
did not retire far. He established himself at 
Stono Ferry, a fort on one of the islands conti- 
guous to the city, and there awaited the appear- 
ance of the Americans. He was not suffered 
to remain long in suspense. General Lincoln 
attacked him with great spirit and bravery, but, 
after a protracted and well-fought contest on 
both sides, he was compelled to withdraw, leav- 
ing the field to the British, who, though not 
defeated, still were not by any means victorious. 
They had repulsed the Americans, it is true, but 
yet they had acted entirely on the defensive, 
which the nature of the circumstances compelled 
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them to do, being hemmed in by their enemy. 
The attack of Lincoln was immediately after 
succeeded by one from Moultrie; and the British 
general, not relishing such a continuation of as- 
saults, every one of which rendered his defeat 
more certain, struck his camp, and retreated 
along the sea-coast farther south, until he ar- 
rived at Beaufort and Savannah, both of which 
he occupied. 

While these desultory events were transpiring 
in the South, the Continental Congress was mak- 
ing strenuous exertions to increase the force and 
vigor of its Southern army, hoping by this step 
to increase its efficacy and compel a speedy eva- 
cuation of the invading force from its Southern 
colonies, The British army had been ordered 
to concentrate all its power in the South at Sa- 
vannah, to put that city in the most resolute 
state of defense against any endeavor on the 
part of the patriots to re-conquer and retain its 
possession, Savannah and Charleston were con- 
sidered, by both armies, as the most important 
points of occupancy of their field of operations 
in the South, being situated upon the sea-board 
of, and holding, as they did, a key to the internal 
communication of their respective states. Un- 
der these considerations, therefore, and with the 
knowledge of the ultimate destination of the 
British force, Congress had ordered its arma- 
ment to assemble, as rapidly as possible, before 
the walls of Savannah. 

It was, therefore, early in September of the 
year 1777, that Count D’Estaing, the French 
admiral, appeared off the coast of Savannah 
with a fleet of twenty sail of vessels, bearing 
directly for the city. As soon as General Lin- 
coln ascertained this movement from his camp 
of observation at Sheldon, he immediately put 
his troops in motion for the city, intending, by 
this step to codperate with the French admiral. 
But the impatience of the latter would not let 
him wait for the junction of the two armies. 
He appears to have been a very rash and impul- 
sive man, with little or no cool judgment and 
determination, so necessary to a great com- 
mander. Crowding on all sail, D’Estaing soon 
made the mouth of the Savannah, where he came 
to anchor, and immediately prepared to disem- 
bark. 

The harbor of Savannah now presented a lively 
and animating appearance. Crowds of spectators 
assembled upon the contiguous shores to witness 
the imposing spectacle, each eager with excite- 
ment of the anticipated conflict, and anxiously 
observing the manceuvres of the French squadron. 

The day was clear and beautiful, with a slight 
wind blowing from the south, but not of sufficient 
force to distyrb the tranquillity of the waters of 





the harbor, which lay quiet and motionless, with 
scarcely a ripple upon their slumbering surface 
to agitate their natural calmness. Seizing upon 
this favorable opportunity, D’Estaing made vigor- 
ous preparatious for the landing of his force. 
Instantly after coming to anchor, he ordered the 
drums to beat to quarters and the boats to be in 
immediate readiness for the disembarkation. All 
was now activity and animation on board the 
several vessels of the squadron, The spirited 
rattle of the drum; officers issuing their hasty 
orders; the shouts of the men as they obeyed, 
with alacrity, the command of their superiors, 
each eager with the excitement so consequent 
upon an expected conflict with the enemy, alto- 
gether it furnished one of those wild excitements 
so welcome to brave tars, and which they always 
relish with more than common hilarity. As the 
boats shot out from the various ships, loaded 
with the troops, shouts of applause rose upon 
the air from the spectators to behold the impos- 
ing scene, while the arms of the sailors lent 
renewed exertions to their oars, each boat en- 
deavoring to reach the distant shore in advance 
of the other. 

In the mean time, and while these active pre- 
parations were being executed in the French 
fleet, General Lincoln was using strenuous exer- 
tions to reach the city in time to codperate with 
the French admiral. But it was of no avail. 
D’Estaing, having safely landed his troops, drew 
them up in two solid columns a short distance 
from the beach, and immediately dispatched an 
officer demanding the surrender of the city. 
The ofiicer soon after returned, bearing a mes- 
sage from the commandant of the garrison, 
begging for twenty-four hours to consider his 


demand. Mistaking the motive of the British 


general for a desire to spare the unecessary 
shedding of blood, and probably confident in 
the efficacy of his troops, and that the enemy 
was in his grasp, D’Estaing immediately acceded 
to his request, and sent his reply to that effect. 
But here the French admiral committed a most 
egregious error. Instead of following up his 
demand for surrender with a violent. attack, he 
allowed the required armistice, which was em- 
ployed by the British general in making the 
most effective measures for defense. Every man 
within the British fortress was put to the test, 
and even negroes were impressed into severe 
labor, urged on to renewed exertions, when 
necessary, by the application of the lash. Such 
was the activity of the British garrison, and 
such the success of their ceaseless labor, toge- 
ther with the reinforcement to the garrison of 
two commands, one from Sunbury and the other 
from Beaufort, that the British general, at the 
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termination of the twenty-four hours, sent his 
defiant message to D’Estaing, that he would 
resist to the last. 

In the mean while General Lincoln arrived 
with his force from Sheldon, much dissatisfied 
with the course taken by D’Estaing. A council 
of war was now held, and it was determined to 
reduce the city by siege. Great preparations, 
however, wére requisite for such a step. Heavy 
batteries were to be erected, and suitable cannon 
conveyed from the vessels lying in the harbor, at 
a distance of several miles from the city. To 
aecomplish such an undertaking considerable 
time was necessary, during which the works 
of the enemy were undergoing strengthening 
improvements. But the preparation of the be- 
siegers were finally completed, and they now 
resolved on bending every energy to the accom- 
plishment of the desired ends. Such was their 
determination in council, when, on the evening 
of the 3d of October, they resolved to commence 
the siege the next day. Accordingly, on the 
morning of the 4th of October, the Americans 
opened upon the enemy with a violent cannonade 
and bombardment, employing nine mortars and 
thirty-seven cannon from the land side, and six- 
teen from the vessels lying in the harbor, which 
had been moored sufficiently near to codperate 
with them. The first day passed without any 
visible effect to the besiegers, although the firing 
had been constant and severe, with scarcely any 
interval from its commencement. The second 
terminated similarly, and the Americans began 
to suspect that they had underrated the strength 
of the enemy’s fortifications. In this manner 
for several successive days did they continue to 
work their batteries, but with as little success as 
en the first, and the Americans now saw that an 
expedient must be resorted to, at once bold and 
decisive, in order to surprise the enemy with a 
powerful and efficient blow; for they judged it 
useless to longer continue the siege, while the 
besieged were still firm and uninjured, and 
would, undoubtedly, be able to maintain their 
ground for several days to come. With these 
views, it was deemed proper to hold a council 
of war, and accordingly, on the morning of the 
fifth day after the opening of the siege, General 
Lincoln issued a proclamation calling the council 
at noon of the same day. 

The rendezvous was the head-quarters of the 
general, a large, spacious tent, pitched under- 
neath the boughs of a tall cedar, within half a 
mile,and directly in a iine with the Spring Hill 
redoubt, the most outer of the enemy’s works. 
Immediately in front of the tent was a small 
mound of earth, of just sufficient height to pro- 
tect it from the guns of the British fortress, 





while to the left, and adjoining a somewhat irre- 
gular piece of woodland, stretching toward the 
northeast, was a small thicket of young cedars, 
through which murmured a little rivulet, bub- 
bling up from its source, a few rods to the right, 
and winding along at a small distance from the 
rear of the tent, was soon lost in the marshes 
of a swamp of no very great dimensions, about a 
quarter of a mile from the thicket. To the right 
of the tent was a narrow path communicating 
with the line of fortifications some distance in 
advance. 

It was a little after twelve before the officers 
had all arrived at the place of rendezvous, pur- 
suant to the eall made by Lincoln. The council 
consisted of some eight or ten officers, the prin- 
cipal of whom were Lincoln, D’Estaing, Moultrie, 
Marion, Horry, and one or two others, with some 
younger officers, composing, principally, the 
general’s staff. 

“‘Come, gentlemen, let us to business at once,” 
exclaimed Lincoln, somewhat abruptly; “for 
our time is precious, and we must make good 
use of it;” and, seating himself upon a rather 
rough-looking camp-stool, near a rudely-con- 
structed table, made of rough pine boards, he 
motioned the others to do the same. 

“It is mow necessary, gentlemen,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘for us to take into consideration the 
propriety of immediately adopting a course by 
which we may hope to bring the enemy to terms.” 

‘‘Such a step appears to me the more neces- 
sary,” replied Moultrie, ‘‘from the position in 
which we are now placed. We have now been 
employed nearly five days in the siege, and as 
yet we have made no visible impression upon 
the garrison. There seem to me but two ways 
in which we may look for any chance of success; 
we must either cut off all communication with 
the garrison, and thereby prevent any further 
supplies from reaching the enemy, or we must 
take the city by assault.” 

‘*May it please the gentlemen,” began D’Es- 
taing, in his broken English, ‘‘I think that our 
most efficacious plan is immediate assault. I 
can see no prospect of bringing the garrison to 
terms by any other movement, while it would be 
utterly useless to attempt to accomplish our ob- 
ject by cutting off their supplies, as they have, 
no doubt, prepared against such a proceeding, 
by retaining the posts immediately contiguous to 
Savannah with a sufficient force to prevent us, in 
chse we should make the trial; and, besides,” he 
added, emphatically, ‘‘there is another very 
important reason why we should endeavor to 
take the city by assault. You are all, doubtless, 
aware, gentlemen, that the sea-coast of Georgia, 
at this season of the year, presents many obstacles 
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for the harboring of shipping safely, and it will 
be necessary for me, therefore, to withdraw from 
Savannah at as early a moment as possible. We 
may expect a storm at any hour, and should this 
be the case, it would be absolutely impossible for 
me, from the nature of the open harbor, to place 
the fleet in any security, while it would, necessa- 
rily, greatly endanger its safety. Under these 
views, therefore, there is but one course left for 
us, and that is an immediate and decisive attack.” 

This argument of D’Estaing, coupled with the 
necessity of his hasty withdrawal from the har- 
bor, seemed to decide the minds of the officers, 
and after some further debating, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the assault should be made 
upon the enemy’s fortress early the next day. 

This being the decision of the council, it soon 
after dissolved, the officers hastening to their re- 
spective stations. 

At one o’clock on the morning of the 9th of 
October, the American and French forces were 
ordered to parade, but owing to some delay on 
the part of the latter, they did not arrive at the 
front till near four. As the French reached their 
position, the order was given to march, and the 
whole column moved off rapidly toward the skirt 
of a wood on their left, in front of which was a 
large open space, after arriving at which the 
column was ordered to separate, in order to at- 
tack the enemy in several divisions. On came 
the combined armies, with the French in front, 
and considerably in advance, marching firmly 
and resolutely up to the point of separation, with 
the determined tread of veterans, apparently re- 
gardless of every thing save the deadly strife in 
which they were so soon to be engaged, and 
which was destined to be, with many, their 
closing scene of glory. ) 

Just as the French column reached the open 
space, the faint glimmer of approaching day be- 
gan to appear in the east, and by the time that 
they were in line for attack, the morning had 
fairly dawned. Never did day open upon a more 
glorious scene. The morning was clear and 
still, not a sound arose to break the solemn 
silence that seemed to reign supreme, save the 
resolute and rapid tramp of the approaching 
hosts, as they steadily marched onward to the 
coming struggle. In the distance lay the de- 
fended garrison, waiting with anxious impatience 
for their approaching foe, and eagerly watching 
for the first signal of attack. 

Scarcely had the first French column reached 
the point of division ere D’Estaing, without 
waiting the coming of the Americans, put him- 


self at the head of his troops, and, giving the 
order, rushed forward to the assault. With a 


shout the impetuous French bounded forward, 
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encouraged alike by the courage and example of 
their leader, seemingly regardless of the fatal 
destruction into which they were rushing, until 
they arrived at the abbatis, when they were so 
severely galled by the grape-shot and musketry 
from the enemy, that, in spite of the most stren- 
uous efforts of their officers to rally them, they 
broke and fled in confusion toward the wood on 
the left. 

The second and third divisions of the French 
successively experienced the same disastrous 
fate, and beheld, in addition to their defeat, the 
repulse and slaughter of their comrades. It was 
at this time, and when the last column of the 
French were brayely struggling with the enemy, 
that the noble Count Pulaski received his death 
wound. He was attached to the cavalry which 
preceded the right of the Americans, and had 
gallantly advanced in the face of a most destruc- 
tive fire from the enemy’s batteries, until stopped 
by the abbatis, which suddenly barred his pro- 
gress. Urging on his men with the utmost vehe- 
mence, he forced his way along with the greatest 
rapidity until he gained the front of his colamn, 
when, séeing his men falter in the midst of the 
destructive ‘fire, which they were receiving, he 
shouted to them to follow him, and just as he 
raised himself in his stirrups, with his sword 
waving in the air, as if to encourage them with 
his heroic example, he was struck by a musket- 
ball, and fell into the arms of his aid-de-camp, 
mortally wounded. 

With the fall of their leader, every encourage- 
ment failed, and no longer able to bear up amidst 
the shower of grape and musket shot which 
was incessantly hailed upon them from the walls, 
the remaining column broke in dismay, and bur- 
riedly scattered away in the direction of their 
comrades. 

The American infantry were, however, more 
fortunate. They were preeeded by Col. Laurens, 
an intrepid officer, with the light-infantry, being 
foliowed in succession by the second South Caro- 
lina regiment and the first battalion of Charles- 
ton militia. We have seen that the impetuosity 
of D’Estaing would not allow him to wait the 
arrival of the Americans, and as the former 
dashed off toward the enemy, Col. Laurens put 
himself at the head of his column, and without 
waiting to arrive at the open space rushed on- 
ward to the attack. 

It so happened that the spot where the Ameri- 
cans broke into line for the assault, was directly 
opposite to the Spring Hill redoubt. To this 
place, therefore, in the midst of a galling fire, 
they pressed forward with the most determined 
bravery, and succeeded in gaining the ditch. 
Planting their colors upon the brink, the second 
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regiment rushed onward with a shout to the 
fight, but they soon found that the parapet was 
too high for them to scale in the face of such a 
destructive fire., They still kept their position, 
however, struggling bravely, although uselessly, 
until they were finally driven from the ditch 
with great slaughter. Seeing now no prospect 
of regaining the battle, and knowing that to con- 


‘tinue the action would unnecessarily hazard the 


lives of the, troops, the commander-in-chief or- 
dered a retreat. Retiring slowly, though firmly, 
the Americans reached a small elevation directly 
in their front, and, after halting a féw moments, 
marched off in the direction of their late en- 
campment. 

Of the Americans, in this disastrous engage- 
ment, the second regiment suffered the most 
seyerely. Their loss was much augmented in 
their endeavor to maintain and carry off the 
colors of the regiment, These colors were doubly 
endeared to them from the fact that they were 
the gift of a lady, and that their commander had 
pledged her their protection. 

In the. beginning of the assault, one of the 
colors was borne by Lieutenant Bush, assisted 
by Sergeant Jasper, and the other by Lieutenant 
Grey, accompanied by Sergeant M’Donald. Just 
before reaching the redoubt, Bush received a 
slight wound, when he transferred the standard 
to Jasper, to. be more safely protected. The 
latter, although he had been previously wounded, 
instantly took the standard, and placing the ex- 
tremity of the staff in his socket, gallantly press- 
ed forward toward the redoubt. The second 
regiment had now reached the ditch in front of 
the redoubt, and was bravely. moving onward, 
when, just as Jasper was in the act of passing an 
abrupt curve in the ditch, he received his mortal 
wound. 

‘Quick, quick, lieutenant!” cried Jasper, 
turning to Bush, from whom he had a short time 
previously received the standard, ‘take the 
celors, for I am severely wounded and cannot 
long sustain them, Make haste!” he added 
faintly, *‘I feel my strength ebbing rapidly.” 

‘Ay, ay,” shouted Bush in reply, and snatch- 
ing the colors from Jasper’s hands he once more 
resumed their charge. 

‘‘Guard them, lieutenant,” faintly whispered 
the heroic Jasper, as he was borne in the arms 
of his comrades, ‘‘ guard them as you would 
your life’s blood. Protect them till the last mo- 
ment. See them not polluted by the rude touch 
of the enemy; and, oh! remember our sacred 
pledge to ‘stand by them as long as they can 
wave in the air of liberty.’” 

Scarcely had the feeble accents of Jasper’s 
dying words faded upon his ear, and when about 
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regaining his position to fulfill his comrade’s last 
wish, Bush was pierced by a shot, and fell into 
the ditch, with his ensign under him, fatally 
wounded. .The colors were not again raised un- 
til they fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The other standard, however, was more fortu- 
nate. Its hearer, Lieutenant Grey, being slain, 
it was planted upon the redoubt, where it re- 
mained until the retreat had been sounded, when 
Sergeant M’Donald tore it from its. fastenings at 
the very moment when the retreat commenced, 
and was successful in bearing it off with safety. 

Thus did the second regiment lose three of its 
most gallant young officers, by faithfully, though 
sadly, fulfilling the promise made by Col. Moul- 
trie in its behalf,, The death of Jasper and his 
comrades, as bearers of the colors of the regi- 
ment, was leng after a subject of sorrowful re- 
membrance to the survivors of the. second regi- 
ment; and often did they revert to this mournful 
siege with the most. painful feelings of sadness, 
to think that such brave and noble youths should 
thus be forever lost to their friends and their 
country. Their bitter feelings, however, were 
sweetened by the knowledge that they sacrificed 
their lives in nobly maintaining the honor of 
their regiment, and the national cause of their 
common countrymen. 

Thus did the memorable 9th of October close 
upon the scattered remnant of the ill-fated en- 
campment of the French and American forces. 
The contest had ceased, and the Americans beheld 
with the bitterest feelings of remorse, the melan- 
choly termination of the siege. Nor were their 
feelings at all mitigated by the knowledge that, 
under the guidance of a more skillful commander, 
these results, if not avoided, might have been at 
least considerably lessened, But the imprudence 
and impetuosity of the French commander did 
not suffer him to be counseled by coolness and 
judgment; he, being of superior rank, naturally 
assumed the responsibility of the engagement. 

The remainder of the besiegers, as we have 
seen, succeeded in regaining their camp, where 
they had quartered themselves for temporary 
repose, after their late severe exertions—their 
camp presenting a striking contrast to the early 
part of the day, The officers had retired to their 
respective tents, and the men, with the exception 
of those on duty, eagerly sought an opportunity 
for repose, at their several quarters within the 
American lines. 

It was in one of these tents that a party of 
officers were gathered, solemnly gazing upon the 
prostrate form of one of their companions, now 
in the last moments of his earthly pilgrimage. 
It was Sergeant Jasper. Around his rude death- 
bed were collected many of his beloved, compa- 
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triots in arms. Conspicuous among whom, were 


Moultrie and Marion, the commanders of his 
favorite corps, the second regiment, To them 
he was doubly endeared for his manly virtues 
and his intrepid patriotism, and it was with 
countenances indicative of the deepest sorrow, 
that they now gathered around his dying pillow, 
to soothe the final flickerings of his expiring 
lamp. To the other officers he was not the less 
connected by the strongest ties of love and admi- 
ration. His many noble qualities had endeared 
him to the hearts of his countrymen, and clothed 
him with a reputation not soon to be erased from 
the tablets of their memories. 

The interior of the tent presented a sad and 
mournful spectacle. Not a sound was uttered to 
break the solemn silence of the melancholy scene. 
Extended upon his rough couch of straw, lay the 
once powerful form of the heroic Jasper, his 
herculean frame now passive and feeble as that 
of an infant, while upon his right and left knelt 
Moultrie and Marion, with his hands clasped in 
theirs, silently watching his rapidly fading fea- 
tures. Around him, and in a semi-circle, stood 
the remaining officers, alike motionless and at- 
tentive, duly impressed with the painful scene, 
The sufferer, up to this time, had, from the ex- 
treme fatality of the wound and the loss of blood, 
exhibited almost complete exhaustion. But upon 
some cordial potion being administered by the 
attending surgeon, he seemed to revive a little, 
and once more, and for the last time, essayed to 
speak, 

“Do not grieve, my dear friends,” he faintly 
murmured, casting his glassy eyes upon his com- 
rades. ‘*Do not grieve that Iam thus paying 
the last debt of nature. My glass is set, and I 
feel that the sands are fast ebbing to their final 
rest. But yet there is a consolation in the 
thought that I die, where I always wished to die, 
in the cause of my beloved country. If my 





plood, in common with my countrymen, can but 
purchase the victory, I cheerfully bestow it, and 
yield my life with blessings for my surviving 
companions. I feel that you will yet triumph, 
my comrades,” he continued after a little pause, 
‘‘and that your ehildren and their descendants 
will yet reap the benefit of your labors. I feel 
this, and oh! I conjure you, with the feeble words 
of a dying man, to bend every energy to this glo- 
rious end, limplore you, with my final wish, to 
accomplish this result. Rescue your families 
from this thraldom, and suffer not your children 
to be slaves. Oh! but attain this, and posterity 
will bless your names. Heaven will reward yeu 
by engraving your memories in the hearts of yet 
unborn millions. Generations yet to come will 
rear your monunients in their sacred volumes of 
praise. Little children will be taught to lisp, 
in reverence, your patriotic deeds, and learn with 
maturer age to chronicle the glory of your actions. 
Your glorious achievements will be told in simple 
story to countless ages, and your history will live 
when all else is forgotten. I would that my life 
could be spared to participate with you in your 
future struggles, but it is not so decreed by the 
wisdom of Providence, and 1 bow in submission 
to His will. I see the sun is rapidly setting,” 
he added, raising himself with great exertion, 
from his couch, ‘‘and with his rays my lamp 
too will soon expire. I see the departing rays 
of my sun of glory, which compassionately ac- 
company me to my long home. Yet I feel 
myself still in the field with the enemy flying 
befure me. Yes, there they are! Look at them! 
See how they turn and fly before us! They 
know our strength, and retreat fromit! Ha! ha! 
Yes, they fly, they fly!” he murmured wildly, 
sinking. ‘‘Comeon my comrades! come on, the 
victory is ours! Yes—yes—farewell—fare—well 
—fare—”’ and the brave Jasper sank upon his 
bed a corpse. His spirit had taken its flight. 
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Brine flowers to strew on her bier, 
Bring roses and hyacinths sweet, 

And softly, while falleth a tear, 
Compose those small beautiful feet. 


Fold softly her hands on her breast, 
And close up those dark, vacant eyes ; 
But softly—disturb not her rest, 
So calmly and sweetly she lies. 





In life she was beautifully fair, 

In death she is beautifully sweet— 
Plait smoothly her thick raven hair, 

For her smile we shall never more meet. 


In Jesus she placed her whole trust, 
And smiled at the conqueror’s guise 5, 
Her sins brought her down to the dust— 

Her faith took her up to the skies, 








THE POND OF THE BROKEN HEART. 


A NEW ENGLAND TRADITION. 


BY MRS. E. L. CUSHING. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tux blue heavens never bent over a lovelier 
object, never saw their noonday splendors and 
their midnight glories reflected from a more 
translucent surface than that of beautiful Heart 
Pond. Like a stainless mirror set in a rich 
frame of wooded and encircling hills, it lies calm 
and lone in the stillness of nature’s most delicious 
solitudes. Many a man of taste would gladly ex- 
change a heap of his sordid gold for this natural 
basin of pellucid water—for the old trees which 
in picturesque groups clothe the steep acclivities 
that surround it, crowning even the topmost 
heights with their varied beauty, and standing 
out on those craggy summits in bold relief against 
the-soft blue of the distant sky. The softest 
herbage carpets the earth beneath those ancient 
trees, and low gray rocks, overlaid with moss of 
the richest and greenest hue, or with lichens 
wrought in rare mosaics of strange and antique 
forms, offer here and there, beneath the tasseled 
larch and fragrant birch, seats, luxurious as the 
drawing-room ottoman, for the loiterer whom a 
love of solitude or of nature allures to this sweet 
spot. 

Various and beautiful are the wild flowers that 
inlay with their glowing hues the rich turf of 
those sloping hills! The violet there first looks 
forth from her shelter of autumnal leaves to 
catch the earliest breathings of spring; the deli- 
cate trillium, or wake-robin, as it is familiarly, 
and with pretty significancy, called, blushes into 
bloom, before the last moss-wreath has melted from 
its roots, and is hailed by the glad whistle of the 
red-breast, which it is said to areuse from his 
winter’s torpor by its beauty. Gorgeous are the 
crimson columbines that hang nodding from every 
cleft, and exquisite the wild-roses which scatter 
their leaves like snow upon the emerald sod, 
while fast as they fall new blossoms open to flush 
the parent bush with loveliness. 

Nowhere grows the wild balsamim in such 
profusion; its frail stalks and frailer flowers, 
that seem as though they would dissolve at the 
lightest toueh, hang over the brink of the pond 
and dip the ends of their trailing branches in its 
limpid water. Beautiful, too, are the beds of 


water-lilies, that at intervals spread upon its 
surface their broad circular leaves and their full 








snowy flowers, within whose deep cups seems 
garnered a world of never-wasting fragrance,— 
and among them come up from the clear depths 
below shoals of glittering gold-fish, to disport 
themselves in the sunlight, that shoots down, 
warm and bright, through the matted boughs of 
the chestnut and the beech. 

The green hollow in which is set this crystal 
pond seems sacred from vulgar intrusion. The 
foot of homely labor never invades its quiet; the 
velvet turf remains unbroken by the spade, and 
year after year the trees spread out their broad- 
ening arms, and shoot up into a statelier beauty. 
No axe is laid to their root, no wanton hand 
mars their symmetry, or disturbs in their leafy 
recesses the homes of the wild birds that there in 
multitudes hatch and rear their progeny. Al! 
the long summer-day the murmur of the bee, 
busy at her sweet toil, falls soothingly upon the 
ear; and the varied notes of the birds, the short 
quick chirp, the shrill whistle, the loud call, the 
liquid trill, the mocking-bird’s mimicry of all, 
combine to form a perpetual concert, more ra- 
vishing to the untutored ear than the full chorus 
of artificial melody bursting from the united 
voices and instruments of the first performers in 
the world. 

Sweet it is to sit upon the smooth bank just 
raised above the margin of the beautiful pond, 
protected by the leafy canopy of the wild grape- 
vine which hangs its rich festoons from tree to 
tree, and look through the opening vista, over 
green and undulating fields, to the distant vil- 
lage, half buried in embowering shade, to catch, 
borne on the still ‘air, its low hum of life, and 
see the tall spire of its church silently pointing 
the thoughts to heaven. 

For long years one ministered within that 
sacred edifice whose image, pictured with life- 
like vividness upon our soul’s tablet, will glow 
there undimmed while consciousness remains to 
us; one whose rest is now amid the glories of 
the spirit-land, and who performed his earthly 
pilgrimage with his lamp trimmed and burning, 
and with sandaled feet waiting to do his Master’s 
will, breaking the bread of life to humble souls, 
bringing with his smile new gladness to the fes- 
tive circle, and shedding peace and consolation, 
like rays of golden light, through the gloomy 
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chamber which suffering and death had dark- 
ened with their presence. A faithful minister 
of Christ was he, and as such, where need was, 
he forbore neither counsel nor reproof, yet did 
he ever remember his own erring humanity, and 
so dealt gently with the sinful and the wayward, 
winning them with love that 


“ Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


Turning now in an opposite direction, the eye 
loves to linger along the many woodland paths 
that, diverging from the pond, lead off among 
deep woods or between high rocks, whose bold 
summits tower to heights that, in a more level 
landscape, would entitle them to bear the name 
of mountains; yet their topmost crag has been 
a trysting-place for friends now severed and dis- 
persed. They are rough paths that lead to those 
airy peaks,——-paths where the foot in its ascent 
crushes the sweet, fragrant fern, and where the 
hand grasps for support the wild whortleberry, 
the sapling oak, or the unyielding stem of the 
dog-wood, which shoot: from the fissures of the 
rock, clothing with their verdant beauty its 
seamed and arid sides. 

* Yet classic feet have trodden these wild 
passes—minds rich with lettered lore have medi- 
tated in their solitudes, and tongues skilled in 
the language of ancient Greece have borrowed 
some of her sweetest names, with which to bap- 
tize these haunts of their early love,—haunts 
sought seldom save by the poetic and refined— 
scorned for their remoteness by the utilitarian, 
and thus left unyiolated by the deafening clangor 
of machinery and the swift passage of the fiery 
car, hissing along its iron course and crushing 
life from all that may chance to impede its pro- 
gress. And thus left unsought by the worldly 
sons of mammon, the precincts. of the lovely 
pond lie in pristine and delicious beauty, for 
their enjoyment to whom untutored nature offers 
charms more tempting than elaborate art can for 
them possess. 

Climbing these rugged paths, a smooth, flat 
surface is attained, over which the beautiful 
ground-laurel grows in rich profusion, its small 
pink blossoms, bell-shaped and odorous, hanging 
thick among its ever-verdant leaves, that, closely 
matted, form beneath the feet a soft, luxurious 
carpet, rivaling in beauty the far-famed fabrics 


* The beautiful pond being in the neighborhood of a uni- 
versity, its lovely haunts were many years ago the resort 
of the students, who gave to the glens and heights the 
names of classic Greece, and left carved upon the trunks 
of its trees many initials, which grew and expanded into 
monstrous size with the spreading bark, and which re- 
mained visible long after the hands that traced them had 
become hardened by contact with the world’s mammon, or 
lay mouldering in the dust of the grave. 





of the Persian loom. The extreme edge of this 
platform is fringed with trees, whose trunks are 
often, from their close vicinity, grotesquely 
twisted into strange and fanciful shapes, while 
their interlacing boughs form a lovely screen, 
varied with all bright hues; the deep, unchang- 
ing verdure of the fir blending harmoniously 
with the.glossy green of the oak, the vivid hue 
of the birch, and light and more delicate still, 
the pale leaf of the cornel, which lends at cer- 
tain seasons its snowy flowers, and then its 
purple berries, to enrich and beautify the 
scene. 

Sheer down from the outer edge of this leafy 
barrier descends the precipice, hundreds of feet, 
its sides hung with forest shrubbery and climb- 
ing vines, that robe each bare and rugged point 
with a garniture of beauty, and cast deep sha- 
dows upon the bosom of the quiet pond that glit- 
ters in the valley beneath. From a wider range 
of vision the eye turns willingly away, to look 
from the laurel-crowned height down upon this 
beautiful mirror at its foot, on whose breast, per- 
chance, the sunlight is dancing brightly, or the 
moon gladdens it with her beams, making its 
small waves to answer in low sweet ripples to 
her wooing smile. But again the gaze is sent 
abroad, roving unwearied over the wide-spread 
landscape, which embraces hill and vale, forest 
and stream, peaceful villages and the far-off city, 
with its many spires and its broad harbor, gleam- 
ing like a blue cloud in the distance, and filled 
with stately ships that have come from every 
clime to traffic in its ports, Not a breath of 
busy human life reaches the ear on this serene 
and quiet mount, over which the calm heavens 
bend in their holy beauty, shedding down their 
dews and sunshine to gladden the thousand ex- 
istences that make populous its teeming soli- 
tudes. 

Like a glorious map is the broad firmament 
there unrolled to the wondering sight, beautiful 
in all its aspects, but when the blazing constella- 
tions shine out and the stars, those “‘fire-ships”’ 
of God, sail through the mysterious depths of 
ether, dazziing and resplendent is it indeed. 
Sometimes the moon hangs in their midst, 
brighter, as she seems to the vain dwellers on 
our earth, than the brightest of the glittering 
host around her, though in reality but an atom 
in comparison with the smallest star whose far- 
off glories she dims with her lesser light. It 
may be that our feeble sight would be blinded 
by the blaze of that remote star, should it ap- 
proach our globe. Praise then to Him who 


holds the planets in their course, who marks the 
orbits of each; and, obedient to his mandate, 
which first kindled them to light and glory, they 
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all move in a mystic but harmonious maze in 
their appointed paths. 

Where are they who in other days loved to sit 
through the sweet summer eve upon this rocky 
eminence, calling each constellation by its name, 
following the pathway of Orion through the 
glowing skies, and striving to penetrate that 
divine science which unfolds the mystery of the 
starry heavens? The moon sinking behind the 
erest of beautiful Nonantum, was ever the signal 
for departure, and then in converse, the memory 
of which is like far-off music to the soul, those 
lovers of nature wound dcwn the rocky path from 
their high observatory, and on, through the ro- 
mantic glen, and by the quiet brink of the beau- 
tiful pond, loth to exchange those pleasant shades, 
and that sweet companionship, even for the 
cherished circle gathered round the altar of 
heme. Where now are they? They to whom 
those mountain walks, those calm communers 
with nature and her god were once so dear? Oh, 
who shall answer where ? 

We have described the beautiful pond and its 
surrounding scenery as we knew it many years 
since, in the unclouded days of joyous and happy 
youth. How much it may have become changed 
by the progress of improvement, we know not, 
but to us it will always remain the same, and 
amid its sweet sequestered haunts will memory 
ever love to linger. We will, however, proceed 
to fulfill the purpose with which this sketch was 
commenced, and relate a tradition connected with 
this pond—a tradition interwoven with the early 
history of New England, and one which invests 
the spot we have attempted to describe with the 
softening charms of poetry and romance. 


CHAPTER II. 


New England, as is well known, owes much of 
her civil, as well as her religious prosperity, to 
the efforts and sacrifices of those self-denying 
and godly men, who, for conscience sake, first 
sought its shores, and planted there the word of 
life to illumine its dark and desert places. And 
among those names most worthy of grateful and 
holy remembrance stands, preéminent, that of 
John Eliot, who left the halls of an English uni- 
versity, and forsook the comforts of an English 
home, to sow the seeds of eternal truth in the 
savage haunts of an unexplored and frightful 
wilderness—laboring with such zeal and fidelity 
in his righteous cause, that he won the name of 
the first apostle to the Indians, by which honora- 
ble appellation he is to this day known. 

Patient and constant was this good man in his 
labors of love ;—‘‘never deterred by the dark 


fierce threats of men who knew no law but their 
passions; never moved by exposure to storm and 
cold, and the various forms of physical suffering, 
this man of God, with his loins girt about with a 
leathern girdle, and a pilgrim’s staff in his hand, 
penetrated the dark shadows of savage ignorance, 
and fearlessly proclaimed to the sensual and 
wandering Indian the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 

And more than all this, it was he, too, who, 
through toil and difficulties of which the modern 
scholar can know nothing, gave to the wild chil- 
dren of the American forest, the word of life in 
their vernacular tongue; and though that tongue, 
like the language of ancient Etruria, has now 
become extinct, and its characters, like that, 
‘*the very despair and reproach of modern inge- 
nuity,” yet some few of the dark old copies of 
the translation, prepared with so much labor by 
the indefatigable Elliot, may still be found in the 
hands of the curious—a sealed book to them and 
others—but an eloquent memento of the love 
which that good apostle cherished for the human 
soul—a symbol of his heavenly benevolence, and 
a venerable manifestation of the power of spirit- 
ual truth and spiritual sympathy. 

It was on a lovely spring day, that in returning 
from Nonantum, the scene of his Christian labors, 
the faithful apostle paused to rest awhile on the 
banks of the beautiful pond, which lay in what 
was then his direct path to the town of Roxbury, 
the place of his permanent abode, and where, as 
the pastor of a small flock, he exemplified by his 
life and teachings, the holiness and power of the 
Christian’s faith to save and sustain the soul. 
The day was now long past its meridian, and 
since early morning he had spent its hours among 
his Indian converts—going from wigwam to wig- 
wam, speaking of things high and holy, and 
striving to raise the groveling affections of these 
poor children of nature upward to the source of 
all purity and goodness, and to enlighten their 
rude and gross minds by the clear rays of that 
divine revelation which the son of God came upon 
earth to dispense. 

In the prosecution of this work, he had tra- 
versed the damp and slippery forest-paths for 
many a mile—the melting snow, that remains 
long in those dense shades, sliding from beneath 
his feet, and the matted leaves of the preceding 
autumn covering frequent pools of water, into 
which, ankle-deep, he had often been betrayed, 
and glad was he to pause for a brief space beside 
the bright water of the lovely pond, which in his 
many wanderings to and fro, was to him a fa- 
miliar and a fayorite resting-place. It was a5 
quiet then as now—as beautiful in its transparent 





squalidness of barbarity; never daunted by the 





depths, its overhanging trees, its mossy banks, 
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tinted with April’s tender verdure, and germed, 
where the snow had left them bare, with knots 
of pale hepaticas that stood trembling as with 
joy, while the soft air played lovingly among 
their silken leaves. But not then, as now, did 
the eye look forth from its borders to behold the 
rich fields and clustered habitations of civilized 
man—the village spire, the smiling farm-house, 
with its sloping orchards and capacious barns— 
and the graceful villa of the ‘‘ merchant-prince,” 
its smooth lawns, its extended gardens, its shrub- 
beries and conservatories, lendifig elegance and 
variety to the picture.’ Instead thereof, dim 
forests then stretched on every side, with here 
and there a partial opening, whence, from an 
Indian wigwam, or from the log cabin of some 
adventurous settler, the blue smoke might be 
seen curling upward through the trees. 

Yet as the holy man sat alone in that wild 
solitude, his thoughts stretched into the far fu- 


ture, and milennial visions of goodness and happi-. 


ness—when the axe of the European should have 
leveled the wilderness, and the plough-share 
should have furrowed the virgin soil—dawned as 
with prophetic truth upon his soul. Refreshed at 
length by the brief rest he had enjoyed, he took 
up his staff from the turf, where he had cast it, 
and was rising to proceed on his way, when a 
rustling among the bushes, on a cleft above him, 
and the sound of a step falling on the moist earth 
met his ear, and he paused, expecting to see the 
form of an Indian hunter start forth to view, as 
he knew the precincts of the pond were well 
stocked with small game, and often resorted to 
for their pursuit by the natives. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he was startled by the tones of a clear, 
manly voice, awakening all the echoes of the 
forest with its melody, as it caroled boldly forth 
the air of an old English song. The words, too, 
were English, and ran thus: 


“Tis sweet through the greenwood to rove, 
And watch where the fallow-deer lies; _ 
Bat sweeter to gaze on thy smile, dearest love, 
And drink the soft light from ‘thine eyes— 
From thine eyes— ° 
And drink the soft light from thine eyes.” 


‘* Wild: maiden, I would thou couldst compre- 
hend me,” said the same voice, ceasing the oft 
repeated chorus of his song, and seeming to ad- 
dress some one by his side. ‘ Yet look upon me, 
wilt thou not? for though thy tongue be unin- 
telligible to me, those same lustrous eyes dis- 
course most eloquent language—and i’faith, thou 
lackest a woman’s heart if thou failest to read the 
meaning written in mine.” 

A low sweet laugh, accompanied by a few half- 
whispered words, were the maiden’s' reply, which 
he to whom they were addressed, understood only 





from their tender intonation—but the ear of the 
good ‘apostle took in the whole of their impas- 
sioned meaning, which lost nothing from being 
expressed in the soft dialect of thé Massachusetts 
tribe. 

“Thy tongue discourses sweet music, my forest 
flower,” said again the voice of the singer, ‘‘ but 
the mystery of thy speech I may strive in vain to 
unravel. Come, now, let us descend this rock 
and sit down beside yon bright water—thou 
shalt make thy toilette at its mirror, while I re- 
plume ‘these arrows with the dove’s feathers 
which I have stolen from thy hair.” 

Directly the boughs above’ were parted, and a 
youth, carrying a bow and wearing a dress which 
partook almost equally of the European and 
savage costume, leaped from the projecting erag 
down to the margin of the pond, close beside the 
spot occupied by Mr. Eliot. He was followed 
by a young Indian girl of exceeding great beauty, 
and who sprang from her elevated position with 
the lightness of a fawn, and who held in one hand 
a bunch of arrows, and in the other waved a 
branch of the birch-tree, which, covered with the 
budding foliage of spring, sent forth at every 
motion an aroma of spicy and delicious fragrance. 

The strippling was tall and well made, with a 
complexion truly English, and a fine ingenuous 
face, shaded by dark, chestnut hair, that clustered 
in short, thick curls around his head. He started 


‘and changed color when he found himself in the 


presence of a stranger, and'with a troubled and 
embarrassed air, he retreated'a few steps as if 
irresolute whether to remain or fly: The Indian 
girl; with that quickness of perception belonging 
to her race, marked his. disorder, and laying her 
hand upon his arm, she attempted to draw him 


toward the pastor. “He slightly resisted her 


effort, when she said, pleadingly : 

“‘Tt is the good teacher. Speak to him—he 
will not harm thee—he will tell thee of the Great 
Spirit, and speak to thee words of comfort.” 

The youth, not comprehending her, still showed 
a reluctance to advance, which the pastor observ- 
ing, said— 

“She bids thee fear naught from me, my 
friend, and why ‘shouldst thou? Art thou not 
of my own country? But wert thou even mine 
enemy, could I serve thee in this wilderness, 1 
would do it right heartily.”’ 

The bland tone of the good man’s voice, his 
benign countenance and venerable figure reas- 
sured the youth, and instantly stepping forward, 
he stretched forth ‘his hand to grasp that of his 
new friend, saying, with characteristic frankness, 

“T give thee thanks from my heart, kind sir; 
my name is Richard Ormsby, and I am proud to 
call myself thy countryman, for there is that in 
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thy aspect and bearing which tells me thou art 
not slow to pity the misfortunes and to forgive 
the faults of thy fellow-men wherever thou 
mayst find them.” 

‘¢ He who so much needs pity and forgiveness 
for his. own imperfections, would do ill to with- 
hold. it. from others,” said the. meek apostle; 
‘¢and I should, besides, fail to obey the precepts 
and the example of our.,divine Teacher, Master 
Ormsby, should I judge. my fellow-sinner with 
harshness, or refrain from stretching forth my 
hand to aid in his distress even the most misera- 
ble outcast that ever bore the image and abused 
the gifts of his Maker.’ 

‘‘T recognize thee, now,” said the youth, a 
sudden gleam of joy lighting up his eye as he 
fixed it earnestly on his companion. _ ‘‘ Surprise, 
and perhaps fear of the consequences, at meet- 
ing a European in this wilderness, dimmed my 
perceptions when first I saw thee, or I should 
have known the good apostle who consecrates 
his great wisdom and attainments to the work of 
Christianizing the savages of these wilds. And 
if for them thou hast so deep a care, truly I may 
hope that a persecuted man of thy own race will 
not. be left to fall into the hands of his enemies 
and perish, if thou canst lend him aid.” 

‘Surely not, young man. Explain thyself, 
and if in any way I can be of service to one who 
suffers unjustly, I shall, have fresh cause of gra- 
titade to that good Being who is pleased to make 
me an humble instrument of his beneficent will 
toward his creatures. In what straits art thou 
placed; and how may I best serve thee ?”’ 

Richard Ormsby hesitated a moment, and then, 
in a half-doubting accent, said— . 

‘*But, should thy conscience forbid thee to 
lend me such aid as I shall require, wilt thou 
then forbear to betray me; and leave me. in 
freedom to depart when ‘and whither I may see 
fit?” 

‘‘Now God help thee, young man! Of what 
great sin art thou guilty? asked the good pastor 
in dismay. .‘‘Speak freely, my. son; it is not 
for me to betray him that wandereth, let. him 
have erred even as he may. » Daily do we all need 
pardon for our sins, and blessed are his words 
who said, ‘If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly Father will also forgive you.’ So 
unburden thy mind to me;:and hold back naught 
through fear,” 

A bright flush crimsoned the youth’s face as 
he replied— herti 

‘‘Thou dost misapprehend me greatly, sir. I 
am, thank God, guiltlessof crime; but one is 
with me for whose safety I am bound, if need be, 
to peril my own—one who was hunted from his 
eountry, and now from the abodes of civilized 







man, because he joined the general cry against 
the tyranny of an unrighteous monarch, and 
signed, with others, the death-warrant which 
doomed the oppressor of a nation to the scaf- 
fold.” 

‘Speak lowly and with reverence, my son, of 
the unhappy prince. whe, whatever may have 
been his errors, expiated them with. his life, 
His last hours proved that he had the heart.of a 
man, the tried and steadfast faith of a Christian, 
and doubt not he wears in heaven a crown of joy, 
far more glorious: than the thorny diadem which 
was rent from his brow on earth,” 

‘‘ Far be it from me to impeach him,” said the 
youth. ‘I was too young when he met his fate 
to know whether or not it were justly decreed. 
But I haye been reared to. honor the. Protector, 
and I can think with little reverence of kings.” 

‘Thou art, if I mistake not, the kinsman of 
William Goffe, one of the exiled judges of this 
same. unhappy Charles,” said Mr. Eliot. ‘I 
remember, now, that I one day met him at the 
table of Governor Endicott, and thou, I think, 
wert with him.” 

“‘I was, and recollect thee well; though, in 
the first moment of our meeting here, I failed to 
recognize thee.” 

‘** And how is it that thou art now a fugitive, 
young man? Thy grandfather—lI think he stands 
in that relation to thee—was well received at 
Boston by the governor and others, and I under- 
stand not wherefore he is now forced, to secret 
flight.” 

‘‘ Because,” answered Ormsby, ‘‘an act of in- 
demnity has reached this country, offering par- 
don to all therein named, who were in any way 
accessory to the death of Charles the First; ; but 
neither my grandfather's name, nor those of one 
or two others, appear in it. Of course the king’s 
vengeance still rests upon them, and the governor 
and his assistants, alarmed at the idea of harbor- 
ing one under ban of the royal displeasure, were 
secretly planning measures for the security of my 
kinsman’s person, when a true friend made known 
to him his peril, and forthwith we effected our 
escape. Night overtook us when we reached this 
neighborhood, but our guide found us a shelter 
in the wigwam of a friendly Indian, the father 
of yon maiden, where we have now tarried for 
nearly a week, my grandfather having fallen ill 
through fatigue and anxiety, which has rendered 
him unable to proceed,” 

‘‘And whither does he purpose going ?”’ 

‘‘He knows not-— wherever safety may be 
found; but perhaps you, sir, will advise and aid 
us, for in this strange land, and under such cir- 
cumstances, we greatly need a friend,” 





‘«T will do what Ican; but art thou willing to 
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eling to the fortunes of this old man? thou in 
thy youth to renounce all youth’s hopes, and bide 
with him in the solitude of this western wilder- 
ness ?”’ 

‘‘. came to these shores in pursuance of my 
mother’s wish, that I might aid and comfort my 
kinsman in his exile, and so long as I can do this 
I will remain with him. I was his darling in my 
ehildhood, and when my steps were feeble and 
tottering he led me gently by the hand, and bore 
patiently with my waywardness, and now, in his 
sore straits, I will not desert him, not until I see 
him at ease in mind and body; then, if it be his 
wish, I will return to my home, and to the duties 
which I owe my widowed parent.” 

The young man spoke with an earnestness that 
flushed his cheek and called the kindly moisture 
to his eyes, and the good apostle reverenced the 
pure feeling and the holy motive which bound 
him to the side of his proscribed relative. With 
a benign smile he grasped his hand, and said, in 
a voice that trembled with its own earnest utter- 
ance— 

‘God bless thee, my son; thou art surely in 
the way of thy duty, and thou wilt not be: left 
without thy reward. Faint not, nor fail; there 
is One in whom thou mayst put thy trust, One 
who watches all thy steps to direct them aright. 
But the day wanes apace, and I must be gone, 
To-morrow, at noon, I will meet thee here, and 
thou shalt conduct. me to thy kinsman. I will 
ponder this night on what can be done for him, 
and may God give us wisdom and lead us into 
the right course,” 

He uttered a parting benediction and was 
about to proceed onward, when the Indian girl 
Nuraya, or the Evening Star, as she was called 
by her people, arose from the side of the pond, 
where, during this brief conversation she had 
sat, dipping the twig of birch into. the clear 
water and sprinkling the bright drops around 
her, and approaching the youth, she laid her 
small brown hand gently in his, as though to 
win back his truant thoughts to herself, and 
lifted her soft eyes to his face with a look so full 
of love’s impassioned eloquence, that none could 
have misinterpreted it. 

Even the grave apostle comprehended its fuil 
meaning, and, as he marked the glance, he re- 
called the words which had passed between the 
youth and maiden when he was first made aware 
of their approach, and a painful suspicion took 
possession of his mind. Fixing his eyes search- 
ingly upon Ormsby, 

‘‘Thou art not—no, thou eanst not be playing 
upon the guilelessness of that simple child?” he 
said, 


‘**T should scorn myself, could I be so base,”’ 





returned the youth with a burning blush. ‘‘She 
is pure as the dews and flowers among which she 
dwelis, and far be it from me to harm her by a 
thought of ill.” 

‘Ts it not ill, think you, to win her affections 
and then leave her, to sorrow hopelessly for thy 
absence? Savage though she be, yet these young 
blossoms of the forest have hearts as fond and 
tender even as the maidens of our island home; 
and she who stands in her wild and touching 
beauty by thy side, has she not within her as 
deep capacities for enjoyment, ay, and for suffer- 
ing, too, as any whom the refinements of civil- 
ization teach to draw a vail of decorum over the 
inward working of passion and emotion ?” 

‘* Doubtless she has,” returned the youth; 
‘‘and, aware as I am of the feelings with which 
she regards me, touched, too, as I confess myself 
to be, by her beauty and her innocence, I am free 
to declare that, did not circumstances oppose it, 
I would make her mine by the holiest bonds, and 
bear her back with me to my country, trusting 
to future training and better influences to form 
her into all I could desire.” 

The good apostle shook his head with an in- 
credulous smile, as he replied: 

‘Utopian dreams! that never can be verified. 
These free children of the forest cannot, and will 
not, in any situation, conform to the restraints 
and requisitions of civilized life. The love of na- 
ture is inborn with them, and though surrounded 
by artificial luxury and splendor, they would 
yet pine for the wild solitudes, where they have 
known no law but their will. Let them live and 
die in their own land and among their own peo- 
ple—they love not to assimilate with us. They 
are a distinct race, a people set apart, and, as 
some believe, and not without cogent reason, a 
remnant of the lost tribes of Israel,* who have 
been mysteriously preserved in this wilderness, 
and who, as God hath given them a covenant of 
rich promises, we may humbly hope, through the 
labors of Christian hearts, will finally be gathered 
into the fold of the good shepherd, whom their 
fathers despised and rejected.” 

The holy man, with a slight obeisance, turned 
and departed, as he concluded these words—a 
recurrence to this, his favorite and cherished 
opinion, completely taking possession of his mind, 


* This was a favorite opinion with Mr. Eliot, as it has been, 
and still is, with many since his time. Some rites observed 
by the Indian tribes, similar to those practiced by the 
ancient Jews, tended to confirm it. His desire to prove it 
true, arose from his strong anxiety for their conversion, 
sinee, he argued, if they were descendants of the ancient 
people of God, “it would furnish a ground of faith to expect 
mercy “or them, for Jehovah remembereth and giveth being 
to ancient promises,”—and thus would his heart and hands 
be sustained in his great labor for their redemption. 
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to the utter forgetfulness of the subject with 
which he had commenced his homily. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The following noon saw Richard Ormsby wait- 
ing beside the beautiful pond for the coming of 
his new friend. He stood there alone, but on 
the shelving cleft of rock above, sat the Indian 
girl Nuraya, peering through the matted boughs 
of a cedar that screened her retreat, while ever 
and anon her silvery laugh rang forth, as with 
childish grace she cast down handfuls of young 
leaf-buds, just bursting from their unctuous cere- 
ments, and tufts of bright green moss, that fell 
seftly at his feet. The youth seemed less gay 
than on the preceding evening, for the caution 
of the apostle still rested on his mind; but he 
turned toward the forest maiden many a gentle 
smile, and gathering the smooth and variegated 
pebbles from the margin of the pond, he cast them 
playfully into her lap, amused by the passionate 
delight with which she caught and separately 
examined them. 

Suddenly a step was heard to fall on the crisp 
moss of the forest path, then the figure of Mr. 
Eliot emerged from the deep shadow of the trees. 
The youth advanced to greet him, and at the 
same moment a slight rustling of the cedar boughs 
above, proclaimed the flight of Nuraya. 

‘*T have lost no time in seeking thee, Master 
Ormsby,” said the good man, “for sore perils 
environ thy kinsman, and it will be wise in him 
to lie close in his covert for the present, he can- 
not yet quit it. in-safety. When I reached my 
home last eve, I heard that a warrant bad been 
signed by the governor for his arrest, and that 
two zealous loyalists were already scouring the 
country, even to the borders of Manhattan, in 
search of him.” 

“They will surely find us—it is impossible to 
evade them—and should ill betide my grand- 
father—” the youth’s tone was deeply agitated, 
and he paused abruptly, unable to proceed. 

‘Be calm, young man!—where is thy faith? 
In a wilderness like this it is no easy matter to 
track a fugitive, and, without God’s permission, 
not a hair of his head shall perish. Lead me, 
forthwith, to thy kinsman, that I may speak to 
him of this matter.” 

The youth obeyed, and pursuing a narrow path 
which wound around the western extremity of 
the pond, it led them toa lonely glen, deep within 
the purlieus of the forest, which was traversed 
by a sparkling stream, along whose brink lay 
scattered a settlement of Indian wigwams. To 
the most remote of these, Ormsby directed his 

steps, and raising the thick buffalo hide, which 


served for a door, he passed through the aper- 
ture, followed by his venerable friend. The inte- 
rior of the dwelling was lined with the skins of 
every variety of animal, from the mountain wolf, 
down to the mink and the weasel, and as richly 
decorated with sylvan spoils as the hall of a 
highland chieftain. The antlered horns of the 
deer, the claws‘of the wild-cat, the quills of the 
porcupine, the plumage of the eagle, and the 
polished bones of strange and curious fish, were 
interspersed, and arranged with a degree of taste 
and order that would have charmed the eye of a 
naturalist. 

A woman of middle age, tall, and with a look 
of proud command sat upon a pile of rich furs, 
threading upon a long string a quantity of gay 
beads, the fruits of Indian traffic with the Eng- 
lish. Apart, on a rude couch of skins, lay the 
proscribed Goffe, one thin hand shading his face 
from the sunlight that streamed through an aper- 
ture in the fof, while the other held a small 
Bible, which he was perusing so intently that he 
failed to mark the entrance of the intruders till 
roused from his deep study by their voices at his 
bedside. Then raising himself upright, he gave 
cordial greeting to the kind pastor, of whose visit 
his grandson bad apprised him, thanking him 
with earnest utterance for his Christian behavior 
in this hour of darkness, when every man’s hand 
was against him, and even the light of God’s 
countenance seemed obscured by clouds. 

«Let thy faith pierce the clouds, my brother,” 
said the apostle fervently, ‘‘and thou mayst be- 
hold the glory not now revealed to thy doubts. 
In the blessed volume which thou art perusing 
are precious promises, able to sustain the soul 
and lift it from darkness into marvelous light, 
even in a day of trial more deép and hapless 
than is thine. That God hath not deserted thee, 
is made evident by the good providence which 
yesterday revealed to mé thy sore straits, and 
has now led me hither to lend thee such Christian 
aid and counsel as best I may.” 

“Nay, I spake in the bitterness of a wounded 
spirit,” said the regicide, ‘‘and I pray thee par- 
don me. ‘Truly hath God ever been better to me 
than my deserts; and why should I repine be- 
cause he hath called me to suffer in a righteous 
cause? Did I not His will when I raised my 
voice against the ungodly and lent my aid to set 
in high places a candle of the Lord, which sent 
its light through the length and breadth of the 
land, guiding the people in the way of holi- 
ness ?”’ 

‘‘T pass no opinion, my brother, on the act 
which has made thee a homeless and & houseless 
man,” said Mr. Eliot. ‘If thy motives were 
pure, thou mayst have peace of conscience; but 
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judgment belongs to God, and with him must 
thou stand or fall. I bring thee tidings of no 
pleasant nature, but the cloud may shortly pass 
over, and the sun shine again as heretofore.” 

He then detailed the intelligence already com- 
municated to the youth, and urged the fugitive’s 
remaining in his present concealment till the 
excitement of pursuit was over. The advice 
was gratefully accepted by Goffe, who informed 
his kind friend that he intended to seek a refuge 
in New Haven, where, as he had learned, were 
many, who sympathized with his trials, ready to 
befriend and aid him. Mr. Eliot approved the 
plan, and promised to write in his behalf to Mr. 
Davenport, the zealous and faithful minister of 
the flock in that young settlement. The inter- 
- view lasted for several hours, at the end of which 
the good apostle took his leave, with the promise 
of returning soon. 

And so he did: again and again his visits were 
repeated, and each time they brought more com- 
fort and content to the proscribed Goffe. The 
two new friends found many topics of mutual 
interest to discuss, for both cherished an ardent 
love of their country, and in its present pros- 
pects both saw much cause for dread and lamen- 
tation. The regicide mourned over the decay of 
its spiritual life, unwilling to se@® in the mon- 
strous fanaticism and overstrained enthusiasm 
which had been nourished, under the Protector, 
any thing at variance with the spirit and simpli- 
city of the gospel, the calm, the pure, the blessed 
and divine teachings of the meek and lowly Sa- 
viour. And he augured all misrule and anarchy 
from the accession of Charles, whose dissolute 
character and licentious court furnished, indeed, 
small ground for the hope of moral advancement 
or national prosperity. 

From these gloomy prospects the faithful 
apostle delighted to turn for refreshment to his 
own vineyard in the wilderness. There he toiled 
patiently and gladly through the burden and 
heat of the day—the day of life—and a long 
one it proved to him. Yet to the very last, even 
when the burden of fourscore years weighed 
heavily upon him, he did not faint, but still 
stood firmly at his post, calling unto the weary 
and heavy-laden to come and drink freely and 
without price from the fountains of life which 
had been opened for them in the waste places. 
‘* And thus,” says his eloquent biographer, ‘the 
red men did not pass away, carrying with 
them no remembrance but that of defeat and 
wrong, and submission to overpowering strength. 
The Christianity of the white man formed a beau- 
tiful though transient bond of interest with them. 
The light which Eliot’s piety kindled was indeed 





forever on record a work of love, and designed 
to effect the highest good which man is capable 
of receiving; Nonantum will ever be a name of 
beautiful moral meaning in the history of New 
England.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


But where during these long interviews of the 
two friends, where was Richard Ormsby, since 
he was seldom seen sharing and listening to their 
serious discourse? The forest was day by day 
flushing into richer beauty, the bright streams 
were leaping joyously within their flowery banks, 
the time of the singing of birds had come, and 
the voice of universal gladness filled all nature 
with its music. And through the fragrant woods 
he was wandering with his bow, climbing with 
agile feet the green heights, crushing beneath 
his light bound the glowing flowers, that seemed 
to have changed the earth into one blush of love- 
liness, or lying on the grassy sward beside the 
beautiful pond, looking upward through the 
gothic arches of interlacing boughs, with their 
delicate tracery of young and tender foliage, to 
the deep azure of the sky, that nowhere beneath 
its ample arch embraced a scene more prodigal 
of beauty. 

And ever by his side sat or roved the Indian 
girl, leading him to where the choicest flowers 
sprang earliest to bloom, to the clear stream 
which the finny tribes best loved to frequent, to 
the hollows where the partridge reared her covey, 
and the hare made her secret burrow in the earth. 
With the opening season, a richer bloom flushed 
her cheek, her soft eyes beamed with liquid light, 
and her girlish form expanded into fuller and 
more perfect beauty. In his presence, who had 
awakened her to a new existence, joy was written 
on her smooth brow, and dwelt in the smile of 
her ripe lip; and if his voice addressed her, a 
thrill of rapture ran through her frame, and her 
low’ tones were breathed forth like music from 
the inner chords of her soul. But apart from 
him, she sat with folded arms, silent and ab- 
stracted, upon the ground, her eye bent on va- 
cancy, and her color varying with every sound 
which might betoken his approach. 

Week after week passed thus away, and the 
hue and cry which had been raised after the 
proscribed regicide was drowned in the louder 
murmur of discontent which arose at the solemn 
proclamation of Charles the Second, as their 
sovereign, by the sturdy colony of Massachu- 
setts. Dreading the invasion of its privileges, 
and hating and contemning the new king, it had 
delayed this customary act of allegiance till it 


destined soon to go out; but his work stands | was safe to do so no longer. The displeasure of 
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Charles against the colony, for conduct so dis- 
loyal, occasioned much excitement and discus- 
sion, and the public attention thus diverted from 
the subject of recent interest, the exile and his 
young kinsman deemed it prudent to avail them- 
selves of the interval when the search was sus- 
pended, and depart to amore settled abode. Mr. 
Eliot had fulfilled his word, by writing to Mr. 
Davenport on behalf of the fugitive, and through 
his influence, arrangements were made for his 
reception in New Haven, and thither, accompa- 
nied by two trusty guides, chosen from among 
the christianized Indians, he, with his grandson, 
were immediately to depart. 

June had come, clothing the forest with sum- 
mer beauty, and filling its leafy solitudes with 
the melody of tuneful birds. The bland air bore 
upon its wings tribes of glittering insects, and 
every fluttering leaf opened its bosom to enfold a 
universe of life. It was nature’s holyday, and 
equipped for their journey, the old man and his 
youthful kinsman issued from the wigwam, when 
the former, holding a last earnest converse with 
Mr. Eliot, walked away in the direction signified 
by the guides. 

The youth still lingered behind, as though 
some fond remembrance chained him to the spot, 
and then the Indian girl, who, stupefied with 
grief, had passively beheld his preparations for 
departure, awoke from her trance, and bounding 
toward him, cast herself at his feet, and raising 
her tearful, entreating eyes to his, said, in the 
wild and plaintive melody of her native tongue, 
which he had learned in part to comprehend : 

‘Wilt thou leave me? Wilt thou turn away 
thy steps from my side, knowing that I shall die 
when thou art gone—the green earth will hide 
me from thee, and the Great Spirit will give me 
back to thee no more! no more!’’ she thrillingly 
repeated, and sank prostrate on the earth. 

The youth’s eyes were wet with tears of ten- 
derness and pity, and raising her from the 
ground, he pressed his lips passionately upon 
her brow. ' 

‘‘ Precious wild flower, I will ever cherish thee 
in my heart,’’ he said, ‘‘ and surely as my life is 
spared, I will come again and ask thee of thy 
father—yes, thou shalt go with me to my own 
land, and no false shame shall hinder me from 
wedding where I love.” 

He said this partly to himself, but the tender 
tones of his voice soothed her, and the few words 
she comprehended, brought her peace and com- 
fort. She dried her eyes with the long tresses 
of her soft hair, and looked upon him with a fond 
smile, and when again he kissed her forehead, 
and turned to leave her, she remained calmly, 
though tearfully gazing after him, till lost in the 





deep shadows of the forest, he disappeared from 
sight, 

He shortly overtook his companions, who, 
absorbed in the theme they were discussing, left 
him to the indulgence of his own thoughts till 
they reached Nonantum, where Mr. Eliot parted 
from them, and the old man and his grandson 
remained in charge of the guides, to pursue their 
journey alone. For several days they kept on 
through the deep and wild passes of the bound- 
less forest, till they reached New Haven, the 
place of their destination, in safety, and were 
kindly received by the few who interested them- 
selves in their misfortunes, and history has in- 
formed us for how many years the exiled regi- 
cide lived here, secreted from the knowledge of 
the world—sometimes concealed in the house of 
a friend, and sometimes abiding in caves and 
dens of the earth. It was from one of these 
forest sanctuaries, that, as tradition tells us, he 
suddenly issued to the aid of a band who were 
assailed by savages, when putting himself at their 
head, he led on against the red men, who were 
routed and dispersed by the determined onset. 
Then he as suddenly disappeared, and ever after 
the English firmly believed that an angel had 
been sent to save them. 

Soon after his arrival in New Haven two of his 
former associates, proscribed men like himself, 
and for the same act, sought him out, de- 
termined to share his exile; and, cheered by 
their presence and companionship, he no longer 
thought it right to detain his grandson from the 
duties he owed his mother. Accordingly, to- 
ward the close of the summer, young Ormsby 
returned to England. 

But felt the youth no lingering regrets for the 
gentle forest-maiden who had lavished on him 
the boundless store of her innocent, impassioned 
love? Long, long, her image haunted him, but 
he lacked that moral courage which would have 
armed him against the silent sneer, or the open 
ridicule, which perchance awaited him, should 
he return to his civilized home with a denizen of 
the American forests as his bride. And yet the 
young Nuraya was lovely as the loveliest daugh- 
ter of refinement, and folded up within her she 
bore the germ of a most noble and exalted cha- 
racter. 

But, alas! too often such is man’s fidelity, 
such his love, fashioned and guided by the con- 
ventionalisms of society, while woman, if she 
truly loves, lavishes her affections with fond 
abandonment upon the object of her choice, 
‘caring not, and thinking not” what others 
say of him, but clinging to him through weal 
and wo, and all the more closely if evil days 
approach, 
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“Until the hour when death 
His lamp of life doth dim 
She never wearieth, 
She never leaveth him.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Day after day watched the fond and trusting 
Indian girl for the returning step of him she 
loved—day after day in vain. Balmy June had 
passed away—bright and burning summer ri- 
pened the maize around the Indian settlements, 
and broadened the young leaves of the forest, 
till perpetual twilight reigned beneath their im- 
penetrable masses; and then came sober autumn, 
with its brief cool days, its gorgeous sunsets, its 
evening skies sown thick with countless stars, 
and strangely bright with the shooting corusca- 
tions of the mystic Aurora. But as the living gar- 
niture of nature faded beneath the chill touch of 
the icy frost, and through many lovely changes fell 
at last despoiled and withered, so was it with the 
poor maiden, who, through the fierce conflicts 
of hope and fear, faded fast away, till it was 
plain to all that the doom of an early death was 
written on her pallid cheek. 

After the departure of William Goffe and his 
young relative Mr. Eliot continued frequently to 
visit the scattered wigwams of the little settle- 
ment where they had found a shelter, sowing, as 
he found opportunity, the good seed, whose fruits 
are eternal life. On the mind of the Indian 
maiden, however, his teachings for a time failed to 
make the impression he desired. Joyish expect- 
ation and tender reminiscences seemed to absorb 
her whole being; and to linger in the haunts 
where she had roved with the absent one, and 
deck her flowing hair with the blossoms he most 
loved, was her constant occupation and delight. 

And so weeks elapsed,—and then a sadness 
stole over her spirit—doubt usurped the place 
of hope, though in gentle silence she nursed the 
flame that was consuming her, feeding it ever 
with fond remembrances that hallowed the trea- 
sured past, and deepened indelibly its impression 
on her soul, As autumn advanced she began to 
lend a more docile ear to the spiritual lessons of 
the good apostle. He had told her, gently as he 
could, of Ormsby’s departure, and she heard him 
in passive silence, yet with an inward agony, o 
struggle as for life, that could not escape his pity- 
ing observation. Her last faint hope of again be- 
holding him she loved was crushed, and now she 
hung upon the pastor’s words, as they told her 
of that heaven where the good shall dwell in 
blessed reunion with those who were dearest to 
them on earth. 

Returning one bright October evening from 
the field of his missionary labors, he found her 
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sitting in her favorite place, on the mossy root 
of an old oak, that twisted itself into the form 
of an uncouth chair directly upon the brink of 
the beautiful pond. Approaching he addressed 
her in the Indian dialect, which had become 
nearly as familiar to him as his own. 

**T was about to seek thee, my child,” he said. 
‘I have but a few brief moments to spend in 
converse with thee now, yet I would fain pause 
to ask if thou hast treasured up the lessons from 
God’s holy word, in which I instructed thee on 
my last visit?” 

She gently bowed her head in silent assent. 

‘*And canst thou now feel, my child,” he 
asked, ‘‘that if thy heavenly Father hath afflicted 
thee, it hath been done in love, to wean thee from 
perishing objects and lead thy affections and thy 
hopes beyond the grave? For in that gloomy 
bed, as thou knowest, only thy mortal body is to 
lie down—the soul which lives within thee will 
ascend to Him who gave it, and who graciously 
endowed it with capacities for endless progress 
and enjoyment.” 

‘¢ Thy words bring me much comfort, father,” 
she said, in low and plaintive accents—‘ they 
have taken fear from my heart, and I no longer 
shrink from the dark pit, in which I have seen 
so many of my race buried from the light of day. 
Wilt thou not sprinkle my brow with water, 
father, as thou hast done to others who learn of 
thee, that when I rise from the grave the Great 
Spirit may know by this sign upon my forehead, 
that I am one of his children?” 

The good man was touched by her tender sim- 
plicity, and he said in the fullness of his soul— 

‘¢ If thou dost believe with all thy heart, come, 
my daughter, and thou shalt be baptized,” 

She bowed her head reverently as she replied 
in the words of the Ethiopian eunuch, which 
narrative she had conned in her Indian Bible on 
that day— 

‘*T believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 

It was enough; and, making her a sign to kneel 
upon the turf, the venerable apostle, with fervent 
prayer and solemn consecration, sprinkled ‘the 
waters of Christian baptism upon the upturned 
brow of the young convert. The dolphin hues 
of sunset were fading fast away as, with min- 
gled awe and love impressed upon her features, 
the maiden arose from her knees and again 
seated herself upon the gnarled root of the oak. 
The full harvest-moon was slowly ascending in 
the east, and the ehangeful waves, that had just 
reflected back the gorgeous tints of twilight, 
were. now burnished by her silver beams. Si- 
lently, like a pure and holy influence, they fell 
through the forest-boughs, tipping each slender 
spray with light, and pouring a flood of glory 
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upon the beautiful pond that, set in the deep 
hollow of the hills, had for ages, perchance, 
smiled up in answer to the beaming smile that 
shed brightness into its crystal bosom, 

There sat the Indian girl, when, uttering his 
parting benediction, the apostle left her to pursue 
his homeward course. But in the morning her 
place was vacant—vacant in the rude home of 
her childhood, and vacant in the seat she loved, 
beside the beautiful and quiet pond. The wail- 
ing of her kindred resounded along its borders, 
and when, with a wild shriek, the frantic mother 
pointed to the large leaves of the water-lilies 
that spread themselves over its surface, the 
maiden’s form was found beneath them, her 
long hair twined around their pliant stalks, and 
her outspread hands swaying up and down with 
the gentle undulation of the waves. 
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None could tell whether she had sought the 
death she found, or if, oppressed by sleep, she 
had fallen unawares from her insecure seat into 
the watery depth below. Her brief days were 
ended, and they buried her with Christian rites 
beneath the shadow of the tree she loved. They 
named it the Maiden’s Oak, and it was long 
regarded as a consecrated spot. 

From that time, too, the lovely sheet of water 
was called The Pond of the Broken Heart; but, 
as the tradition now recorded became more and 
more remote, gradually a shorter name was sub- 
stituted, till it came at last to bear the simple 
and unromantic appellation of Heart Pond; by 
which, a few years since, and probably still, if 
the zeal of the utilitarian has not annihilated its 
crystal basin, it is known in the neighborhood 
around. 





TO 


MELANCHOLY. 





BY W. HERBERT. 





Let no rude noise, no idle laughter stain 
This sacred bower’s retreat, this silent shade: 
Hence, frolic joy, hence, pleasure’s gilded train, 
That smile in summer’s ray, in winter’s tempest fade! 


Hence, sceptred vanity, profane desires! 
Hence, fell ambition, with uplifted eye, 
That rising still, to loftier scenes aspires! 
Hence, purple pride of kings, and mob’s unhaljowed cry! 


But thou, sweet nymph, who fliest the noise of courts 
To seek some lonely grot, some hermit’s cell, 

Where neither lust nor avarice resort, 
Where no tumultuous joys, no martial terrors dwell. 


With me into this solemn grove retire, 
And by the slowly trickling stream reclined 
To sympathetic numbers tune the lyre, 
And hush the voiceof care, and sooth my anguished mind. 


Here, by this limpid fount, and moss-grown cave, 
Where boughs impending cast a checkered shade, 

And sedge-crowned nymphs their sea-green tresses wave, 
Gliding with timid foot along the watery glade; 


Here, where no mortal footsteps e’er pollute 
The sacred stillness of this hallowed bower, 

Here, where the idle voice of mirth is mute, 
And every gentle gale obeys thy secret power. 


At eve retiring from the restless crowd, 
Thou layest thy head upon the mossy couch, 
And all around diffused a magic cloud, 
Protects thy holy form from pleasure’s wanton touch. 


And near thy sister Meditation lies, 
Deep rapt in thought, with look depressed on ground; 
And ever and anon she lifts her eyes, 


And with mysterious glance in silence rolls them round. 


Beneath this grot, which tumults ne’er pollute, 
With thee the pensive muses oft retire, 

And softly sound the sweetly breathing flute, 
Or to pathetic strains attune the golden lyre. 


Not to such numbers as the Teian bard, 
Erst by lascivious pleasure’s impulse sung 
Whilst Cupids breathed out every honeyed word, 
And perched on every string the wanton chorus hung. 


But notes which Zephyr wafteth through the trees, 
Melodious strains of tender harmony : 

That hush each rising gale, each stirring breeze, 
And lull the soul with sounds of gentlest sympathy. 


Drawn by thy voice the Naiads seek thy bower, 
And slowly o’er the glassy surface glide; 
Thy influence, lovely nymph, thy sacred power, 
Can sooth the wretch’s wo, and bend the tyrant’s pride. 


From me the sweet delusive siren. Mirth, 
And reveling Comus’ jovial train are flown; 
Gay Pleasure sternly frowned upon my birth, 
But thou with placid smile didst mark me for thine own. 


Not with the pangs that rend the tortured heart, 
Not with the weight of unrelenting grief, 
Of wild despair, the fury’s venomed dart, 
When every hope is gone, and nought can bring relief. 


Thou, heavenly maid, with majesty serene, 

With solemn sweetness and with pensive eye, 
Immersed in peaceful thought art ever seen, 

And now steals forth a tear, and now a tender sigh. 


Here by thy altar’s flame, thy hallowed shrine, 
My soul a faithful votary shall lie; 
Here let me oft with placid brow recline, 
And by thy influence live, and by thy influence die. 





LEGEND. OF THE MYSTIC MUSE. 


BY L. VIRGINIA FRENCH. 


—_——- 


While among the Pascagoulas, or bread-eaters, he was invited to go to the mouth of the river of that name, to listen 
to the mysterious music which floats on the waters, particularly on a ca:m, moonlight night, and which to this day ex- 
cites the wonder of visitors. If seems to issue from the caverns, or grottos, in the bed of the river, and sometimes oozes 
up from the water, under the very keel of the boat which contains the inquisitive traveler, whose ear it strikes as the 


distant concert of a thousand Eolian harps. GAYARRE. 


T was when first the bold De Soto led his mail-clad cava- , 


liers, 

(Since that memorable period have passed three hundred 
years,) 

With their Andalusian chargers marshaled on the battle- 
plain, 

And banners waving to the cry “ St. Jago strike for Spain!” 

To the siege of fair Mauvila* on the Alabamian shore, 

That we date this wondrous story, of the fabled days of 
yore. 


By the silver Pascagoula, shadowed by the tulip-tree, 

Dwelt a strange and pale-faced people, called the ‘‘ Children 
of the Sea,” 

In naught they bore a likeness to the forest’s warrior-race, 

With singing shaft and bended bow, fleet foot upon the 
chase— 

Neither scented they the war-path, never paid they battle- 
vow, 

Nor blazed the council-fire at night beneath the cypress- 
bough. 


Unharmed, for them, the eagle sailed upon the deeps of air, 

The ban-wolf slumbered in his den, the panther in his lair, 

Unfrighted peered the spotted fawn from out the tangled 
brake, 

And fearlessly the wild-duck led her convoy o’er the lake; 

They never on the sullen bear the arrowy lances drew, 

Or chased the dun deer’s flying track upon the morning dew. 


And stranger yet it seems to say, they had no “place of 
graves ;” 

They drew existence from the sea—were buried in its waves; 

Most beautiful they were, and gay, with smiling, sunny 
glance, 

Their only care the livelong day to weave the flying dance, 

Or sing the summer night away beneath the forest green, 

In praises of their worshiped one—the lovely mermaid 
queen. 


A hoary prophet of the Cross unto them came one even, 

Perchance ‘from dark De Soto’s band, (perchance he came 
from Heaven, 

The old tradition does not tell,) yet certain ’t is that he 

Soon wrought a mighty change upon those Children of the 
Sea, 

For they sought no more the temple hid beneath its leafy 
screen, 
Where they used to chant the praises of their goddess and 

their queen. 


One night—’t'was in the summer—when the gentle ladye 
moon 


Stole from her dusky tent of clouds, with silver shining 
shoon 


To tread the fields of azure, ’neath a giant tulip-tree, 
Rising like a doméd temple in its solemn majesty, 


* Now Mobile. 





Were priest and people gathered, and through the branches 
dim 

Went up a stirring anthem—'t was the Virgin’s vesper- 
hymn. 


The pine-trees, stately sentinels, each in his barky mail, 

Stood round them, lifting up their crests into the moon- 
light pale, 

Papaya, and magnolia hung their heavy, fragrant blooms, 

Amid the shade the wild grape made of rich and leafy glooms, 

And stealthily their white flakes fell from out the tufted 
mass, 

It seemed the spirit of the snow lay sleeping on the grass. 


Upon the clear and buoyant air a breeze—like music swell 

Of vocal hymns along the wood, and o’er the waters fell, 

The prophet’s voice rose o’er them all—a full, free sweeping 
tone, 

An organ-peal resounding on that shore so wild and lone; 

As it swelled the Ave Mary, how the tulip’s branches toss, 

To the peal that shook their shadows, like great banners of 
the Cross! 


What sound of fear was that which broke upon the anthem’s 
close? 

Was it a seaward rush of winds? the trampling march of 
foes? 

Or strong careering tempest? What is that amid the din 


That up the troubled river like a mist comes rolling in? 


What curse of might is spoken on the fading tulip tree? 
Say, what may this betoken, pallid Children of the Sea? 


In wan and long procession, down the margin they defile, 

So steadily, so silently, so breathless all the while 

That e’en the cricket chirruped on, he felt no thrill of dread, 

The wakeful mock-bird heeded not their softly falling tread ; 

The parroquet to downy rest lay nestled close and high, 

And but the owl a moment woke, and shrieked his boding 
cry. 


In serried soiid phalanx stood they on the water's brink, 

The prophet only by himself, a solitary link 

In being’s dark mysterious chain ;—his frighted pulses 
quiver, 

As, gazing on the wizard scene, upon the mist-wreathed 
river 

Spread out an elfin pageant, sure such sight was never seen 

By other living mortal, as this lovely mermaid queen! 


Lo! she sat upon the mist-cloud lightly as the summer air, 

From her brow, where shone a halo, fell a stream of flowing 
hair, 

Raven as the deeps of darkness, and the tresses floated free 

As the long swamp-moss in winter waving on the cypress 
tree; 

And yet her eyes’ bright restlessness was full of tameless 
fire, 

In which a spell of witchery lay mingled too with ire. 
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She sang—her voice was sweetly wild, and like the fountain’s 
play, 

When chanting forth its orison beneath the summer ray, 

Its euphony in gliding by sank deep into the soul, 

As oft the billows swell and sink upon a sanded shoal,— 

A spell of balmy silence on the fettered breezes hung, 

And all was still and breathless as the weird mermaid 
sung :— 


Leave the forest—come to me, 
Children of the sounding sea; 

Leave your transient woodland homes, 
For the ocean’s crystal domes, 

None but we their joys may tell— 

Bid the shore a long farewell. 


Leave the prophet,—come to me, 
Children of a faith more free, 
Spirits like the wave, or wind, 
Spirits that have never sinned, 
Neither cross, nor book, nor bell, 
Need ye—bid the priest farewell. 


Leave the temple—come to me, 
From a strong oppressor flee, 
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Strangers tread the southern shore, 
I may guard you there no more; 
See, I weave my magic spell, 

Bid the earth a last farewell! 


They start—they pause a moment—then take up the silver 
strain, 

In long and swelling chorus till the woods reply again— 

Then hand in hand, a loving band, they rushed into the 
stream, 

The waters close—the mist was gone—the moon’s last paly 
beam 

Looked down wpon the placid wave that in her splendor 
shone, 

The silent shore—the forest—and the pallid priest, alone, 


Yet often now when woods are green, and summer skies are 
clear, 

And when the moon sails slowly through the lucid stme- 
sphere, 

From out the sea-girt palaces beneath the sounding mafn 

Steals up in fitful choruses, that mystic music strain, 

And oft the traveler starts and lists, and wonders curiously, 

Enchanted by the voices of those “‘ Children of the Sea.” 





THE TREASURE RESTORED. 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


Deatu hath been very near thee, my fair child! 
Down the dark vale he led thee, till thy brow 
Grew cold and waxen white, and like large pearls, 
Or drops of dew upon a lily-leaf, 
The death-damps gathered o’er it. From thine eye 
The light departed; and the veined lids 
Drooped slowly, slowly, till the lashes met— 
The long brown lashes I had kissed so oft— 
Penciling their shadows on thy marble cheek. 
¥rom thy wan lips the breath came gaspingly— 
There was no other sound or look of life. 
And thus for hours we watched thee, our beloved, 
Our bright, our beautiful, our only one; 
Our hearts were wrung with keenest agony, 
*T was hard to say, “ Father, thy will be done!” 
Where hadst thou gone, my boy? Thy body lay 
So pale and still before us—but thyself— 
Thy nobler, better part—the deathless soul— 
Whither had that fled? There are those in Heaven 
Who love thee, darling, for thy mother’s sake. 
Hovered they o’er thee, at that midnight hour? 
Were they communing with thee? Didst thou hear 
Voices we heard not, calling thee away? 
My child! my child! oh, wouldst thou not have pined, 
Hen ’mid the glories of the spirit-land, 





With angels for thy playmates, and a crown 
Of living light upon thy fair young brow, 
For mother-love like mine? 
Vain thought and wild! 
He who knows all the secrets of the heart 
He hath so strangely fashioned—would not He 
Have been thy stay? 
Our God hath given thee back! 
From the dark portals of the grave, our God 
Back to my arms hath given thee again! 
When first thy low voice fell upon my ear, 
And the deep well-spring of a mother’s love 
Gushed forth within my soul—from my full heart 
Wont up a song of praise to Him who gave 
My treasure unto me. But now a thrill 
Of deeper rapture rushes through my frame, 
Now that a second timeI claim thee mine, 
My own, my precious one—a second time 
Receive thee as a gift direct from Heaven ! 
God hath been very merciful; but yet 
An hour may come, my child, when thou wilt wish 
That in thy guilelessness thou hadst gone down 
To the small grave thou hadst so nearly won. 
Oh, may God keep thee undefiled, my boy, 
Ready as now to go, when He shall call thee hence! 
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THE MAIDEN’S SOLILOQUY. 


War stole a sigh across my heart? 
A heart that is no longel free; 
Why did that tear unbidden start? 

Beloved! I thought of thee! 


Why should I think of thee?. The hour 
Of happiness and love is flown; 

I feel no more the thrilling power 

Thine eyes had for my own. 


Yet thou art dear—my heart can feel 
Thy presence with the same delight 

As when of old love made us steal 
Those glances softly bright. 


Love! breathe it not! an empty word— 
Thine long hath faded, vanished, flown; 
And I, like some forsaken bird, 
Mourn sadly here alone. Mars. C, H. Criswstt. 











TO ERNEST. 


BY E. ANNA LEWIS. 


*T 1s eve, and by this stream I stand, 
And think, departed one, of thee, 
When first thou here didst take my hand, 
And breathe thy holy vows to me; 
When first the floodgates of thy heart 
Were lifted, and thy love in gushes 
Came down, as vernal fountains dart 
Upon my soul suffused with blushes. 
"Twas underneath this willow’s bough— 
And it is here !—but where art thou? 


Twelve years ago this July night, 
When all the guardian saints above 
Were gazing through the gates of light 
To see our souls dissolve in love— 
Hand clasped in hand, eye bent on eye, 
Our bosoms meeting like two billows, 
And through our lips sigh chasing sigh, 
As zephyrs through the wavy willows, 
We stood where I am standing now— 
And I am here !—but where art thou ? 


Entranced, we stood as none have stood, 

Bince Sappho Phaon’s bosom fired: 
Entranced, we wooed as none have wooed, 

Since Egypt’s love-sick queen expired; 
Entranced, our spirits face to face 

Spoke through the windows of the soul 
Of all love, beauty, bliss embrace, 

And,wrote white vows on Heaven’s white scroll 
Beneath this willow’s weeping bough— 
And it is here !—but where art thou? 


And still my heart is full of youth, 
Its play-grounds ring with mirth of blisses;— 
And still my soul is full of truth, 
And flings the world its roseate kisses ; 
And still my step is lithe and light, 
And fleeter than the young gazelle’s 
And still mine eye with hope is bright— 
The tide of Hippocrene upswells 
Around my spirit’s pale feet now— 
And I am here !—but where art thou? 
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These vales are here, these mountains stand 
As they were etanding on that eve; 
The nightingale, the zephyr’s bland, 
Soft through the cypress branches grieve; 
The stars are sitting out in heaven 
Around the dappled Milkyway, 
As they were seated on that even, 
Watching the slumbering god of day, 
And earth smiles bright and blooming now 
As on that night—but where art thou ? 


Like snowy doves thy vows descend 

With noiseless wings the vales of Weir; 
Thy breathing thoughts around me bend, 

Thy burning words entrance my ear; 
And at the fount of memory, 

That gushes down this hallowed shore, 
I drink until its source is dry, 

And still look up its lips for more, 
Beneath this willow’s weeping bough, 
While echo answers—“ Where art thou?” 


Oh, river! that dost roll along, 
Singing like youthful maiden ever! 
Oh, lilies! that these vallies throng, 
Ringing your snowy balls forever! 
Oh, cypresses, majestic, grand, 
Whose tears descend in silent showers!— 
Gh! tell me where in spirit-land— 
Beneath what beatific bowers, 
My Ernest, pensive, wanders now, 
While I lament beneath this bough ? 


Tl question thus no more, my love, 
But lift my ken beyond the skies, 
Where angels in the realms above 
Stand rapt before thy rapturous eyes; 
And plead with Heaven to ope the gates, 
Of Paradise until I see 
Thine image through the golden grates, 
And grades of Immortality ;-- 
For, well Iknow round Eden’s brow 
Thy spirit-feet are winding now! 





THE TWIN TREE. 


BY SARAH ANDERTON. 


Came a youth and maid one morning, 
When the sun was shining free, 

Bearing each a branch of myrtle, 
Slivered from one blooming tree. 


Laughing, in the earth they placed them— 
Laughing, took their homeward way : 

Heedless words their lips were leaving, 
While in his her smal! hand lay. 


Came the youth and maid one morning, 
When the sun was shining free, 

Kindly years had blessed the branches, 
And they smiled a fair Twin Tree. 


Said the youth, “Oh, gentle maiden! 
Pale thy cheek, and mine the same! 
And the magic of thy being 
Dwells within me like a flame. 
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“ Root-entangled, branch-entwisted, 
See our childish labor grown— 

And the deathless souls within us, 
Have not they such union known?” 


Sprang up words of dear confession— 
Words which to her mute lips clung: 
In her bosom, like a dew-drop, 
All her melting spirit hung. 


Met they in a close embracing, 
Resting from the weary Past; 

Praying, “Bless the sweet fruition 
Given to our souls at last! 


“@uard, oh God! the twin-life freighted 
With deep blisses, perils sore, 

Fate may tear its web, but never 
Can unweave the fibres more!” 
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THE NEW WORLD.—HOME AFFAIRS. 

Since the writing of the last summary, our winter sol- 
stice has been marked by storms—storms by sea and land: 
upon the Atlantic, upon the Lakes, and howling along, 
without compromise, from the wilderness of Nebraska. 
Our seas have been strewed with wrecks, the most remark- 
able of which was that of the San Francisco, freighted with 
U. 8. troops for California. A. broken piston, when the 
vessel was two days at sea, left her at the mercy of the 
winds and waves. Our great cities haye contributed be- 
tween $50,000 and $40,000 to reward the captains and 
crews of the rescuing ships, Three Bells, Kilby and An- 
tarctic, and a vote of Congress has confirmed the general 
acknowledgment of gratitude to Captains Creighton, Lowe 
and Stouffer. Another yote of Congress has approved of 
Ingraham’s Emyrna demonstration; and on the 18th of 
January the President Jaunched a proclamation after the 
Walker expedition—against which it had the effect of 
Priam’s javelin on the buckler of Pyrrhus... Gen, Cass de- 
livered in the Senate his speech on the Clayton and Bulwer 
treaty ; and Mr. Clayton replied. , That treaty was a blun- 
dering affair. The general admitted that he let it pass in 
1850 without rightly understanding it; and so, on recalling 
the matter, he wished to blame somebody, very naturally ; 
and considered Mr. Clayton blameworthy accordingly—in 
which he was pretty nearly right. He argued that the 
treaty sanctioned England’s military grasp on the Isthmus. 
Mr. Clayton wondered how he could be so unpatriotic as to 
say such a thing... A rather personal and helpless talk 
altogether. The simple fact greatly discomfited the argu- 
ments of both and all concerned. That fact— 


“A chiel that winna ding, 
And daurna be disputed”— 


is, that England, grim smiling on Uncle Sam, holds the 
Balize, (Mexican or Central, it is all one,) the Bay of 
Islands—to wit, Ruatan, Bonacca, Utilla, Barbarat, Helena 
and Morat—together with the Musquito shore, by Clayton 
concession of 1850, and will continue to hold them by the 
older and stronger charter of the sword.—Judge Douglas, 
in a letter to the Governor of Illinois, has declared that 
improvements by the general government were’ unconsti- 
tutional, and ineffective, and recommended tonnage duties 
as a means of meeting the wants of the states.—On the 
23d January General Cass asked for the correspondence 
between the Pope anid the President, and a debate fol- 
lowed, in which the’senators lamented the inhospitable 
behavior of some of our people toward the Brazilian 
Nuncio, Bedini—In the House, on the oceasion of the ap- 
propriation for West Point, Mr. Gerritt Smith made a speech 
on peace—far too good and balmy for a wicked world and a 
belligerent age like this—On 24th of. January, Congress 
adjourned over for a day—on which day took place the 
funeral of the Russian minister, Bodisco. On 27th January, 
the letter of Pope Pius, to Franklin, Pierce, and that of 
Cardinal Antonelli to. Secretary Marcy, (received several 
months since,) were read in the Senate. His Holiness was 
very kind and complimentary, and requested the Presi- 
dent’s gracious protection for the Catholic religion in the 
states. On the 30th there was some discussion in the 
House on the resolution prepared by Mr. Ewing, to the 
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effect that the President and Vice President of the republic 
be elected directly by the people, divided into as many 
districts as there are senators and representatives. On the 
same day, in the House, Mr. Boyce of 8. Carolina, moved 
for the correspondence between the government and the 
Dutch East Ifdia authorities, who exclude us from all reci- 
procity—receive no American consuls, and permit Ameri- 
cans to reside but in three places within their possessions, 
and then only when they have deposited money as a 
guarantee of their good behavior. The Dutch in those 
eastern or western seas shut themselves up from the rest 
of mankind with almost as much oysterity as the Japanese 
themselves. Their case also seems to require Perry’s ape- 
rient.—On the same day, in the House, Mr. Peckham asked 
for the correspondence between our government and the 
Austrians in the Kozsta case.—Next day Mr. Clayton moved 
for the correspondence of 1844 with the British, concerning 
the Sandwich Islands. It certainly seems curious that for 
ten years this sovereign people has been in ignorance of 
whatever diplomatic arrangement may have been made at 
that time, in respect to that insular little kingship. It 
is said we have agreed by our diplomatists never to think 
of annexing it. It is also said England and France are 
mutually pledged to maintain its independence. Clayton 
will probably show that others—that is President Tyler 
and Secretary Upshur—could make blunders as well as 
himself.—In the beginning of February began to blow the 
great Nebraska storm. The bill for the admission of Ne- 
braska and Kansas, freed from the Missouri Compromise, 
was brought in by Judge Douglas. He- argued that the 
compromise of 1820 was itself compromised in 1850, when 
New Mexico was admitted, holding a piece of Texas as big 
as New York State on one side, and a piece of the French 
wilderness on the other; facts which disproved the asser- 
tion that the aforesaid state came in as a Mexican acqui- 
sition, exclusively, As the matter stands, the opponents 
of the Dill assert that the Missouri compromise does not 
reach the: Pacific on the line of 36° 30’; they confine it to 
an ihdefinable selvage Of Louisiana, spreading “into the 
north, This selvage is not worth all the trouble it gives 
the people. The northern men may well leave the matter 
to Nature. The south can gain little from the passing of 
this bill—a result very probable. We have an idea that 
the soft and lazy blacks could never stand their ground in 
the sharp upper latitudes, in the yery.centre.end high- 
road of continental progress, and in the midst of a higher 
and more energetic race. The repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise would raise the fiend of discord which should not, 
however, be permitted to come between the equal and inde- 
pendent members of this fraternal family.—The Erie stcrm 
has been vigorously blowing for the last two or three 
months. Dust has been flying thickly in that region, and 
we have had rather confused impressions of many strange 
things :—U. 8. Marshals treated as Jack Wilkes once treated 
the messengers of the House of Commons; the two Fitz 
patricks, Dr. Sherwin, Mr. Jack, ani others taken prisoner 
in turn; the Mayor and Mr. Lowry succumbing after 
time;-.a wild apparition of petticoats, and the enchanting 
sex, with hatchets, demolishing bridges; and then the 
Kirkpatricks and the rest, Mayor King and Mr. Lowry re 
stored to their lamenting ~~ After this, State interfe- 
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rence and a canal charter to be sacrificed upon the altar of 
reconciliation. We hope the hatchet will be buried in the 
lake before next month comes round.—Monsignore Bedini, 
like an archiepiscopal Orestes, has, for some months, been 
haunted by the avenging furies of the poor priest, Ugo 
Bassi, of Bologna, put to death in 1849. Bedini’s friends 
urge that Bologna was then under the martial law of 
Austria.. But it is a fact that before Bassi was shot without 
trial, they unconsecrated him, that is, cut out the flesh of 
bis hands, forehead and head, which had received the touch 
of the chrism. Surely this skinning off the chrism was no 
soldiers’ fancy. The fusillade was theirs; but the flaying 
looks terribly like priests’ work. At all events, this piebald 
democracy of ours howled vehemently after the Nuncio— 
pursued him with haro and hue and cry through all the 
great cities of our union—through Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston—and even in 
those cities where he was not, they crowded angrily round 
the idea of him, and burnt him in effigy. All this is called 
disgraceful—like the doings of the London draymen in 
respect of Marshal Haynau. It may be so. Still, as no 
bones have been broken, we may allow that there is such a 
thing as wild justice, which may be forgiven by the milder 
orders of society. It seems to be part of the common law 
of this confederacy that no cruel agent or friend of any 
foreign tyrant can expect any courtesies or any hospitable 
treatment on the soil of this republic from the people—On 
18th January was celebrated, at Detroit, the opening of the 
great railway connecting Canada with the United States, 
across the stream of the St. Lawrence.—the tunnel through 
the Allegheny mountains, just completed on the line of the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad, is 3,612 feet long, 23 feet 
high, and 24 feet wide.—In the Supreme Court, it has been 
decided, in the case of O’Reilly v. Morse, that O’Reilly’s 
Columbian Instrument was an infringement on Morse’s 


patent, and that Morse, on his eighth claim, patented more 


than he had a right to. This will protect the patents of 
House, Bain and others against Morse.—An extensive emi- 
gration from Alabama is diminishing the population and 
resources of that State—As we write, Captain Ericsson is 
about to set his air-churns at work again. Some months 
ago he found that the iron-work of his machinery was not 
strong enough for his purpose, and he has been laboring 
to remedy this defect. He has got new engines of a smaller 
size, and, instead of common air, will employ condensed air. 
In aletter to the newspapers, he has deprecated that igno- 
rant impatience which expects him to reach perfection all at 
once, and reminded the public that steam has only reached 
its present efficiency after the efforts and rectified mistakes 
of years. Ericsson deserves success; we hope he will com- 
mand it too.—Mr. Harrison, of this city of Philadelphia, pro- 
poses to make a steam fire-engine, better than that used in 
Cincinnati.—The legislature of Oregon has been organized, 
and the people there, numbering 50,000, are preparing them- 
selves for state existence, expecting to have a voice in the 
next presidential election. About twenty miles north-east 
of Salem, they have discovered an extensive coal mine, and 
hear it a promising iron mine, with good and plentiful 
ore. Civilization there is pretty much in the rough, as 
yet. An Irishman was suspected of taking $3000 from 


Collector Adair’s safe. The collector’s friends took Patrick 


with a rope round his neck to a wood, where he strongly 
protested his innocence, and was accordingly strung up to 
a tree and throttled for a reasonable time, after which he 
was let down and questioned with severe menaces. But 
he obtested the heavens, and knew nothing of the money, 
and was again pulled up and held in acondition of suspense 
for a little longer. Again lowered to the ground, he again 
Protested his innocence. They then dug a grave and pro- 
duced a white cap which they put over his head and face, 
secundem artem. This looked so like business, that the 
poor fellow gave in and restored the cash.—Governor 
Stevens, of Washington Territory, has been organizing his 





legislature, and ordering the election of a delegate to Con- 
gress. He reports the discovery of four practical passes 
through the Rocky Mountains, lower than the South Pass, 
and two good passes through the Cascade range, between 
the Rocky: Mountains and the Pacific coast. The popula- 
tion of the territory is about 4000, independent of about 
3000 on the Columbia river.—The legislature of Minnesota 
Territory has been organized, and Governor Gorman has 
read his message. He states that the country west from 
the Mississippi, beyond the limits of Minnesota, offer every 
facility for the formation of a great continental route to 
the Pacific. He will sanction no banks in his state; he 
recommends a volunteer militia, and a university, and says 
the common schools are in excellent operation. In Utah 
the saints are buffetted by Satan in the shape of the Indi- 
ans; but it is “claw for claw,’ as St. Dunstan or St. Conan 
once said to the same personage, in a rather unfriendly 
interview. Governor Brigham Young, in his address, has 
exhorted his peculiar people to give the natives no quarter. 
Indeed his advice chiefly turned upon the necessity of 
building forts and employing carnal weapons against those 
Hivites, Jebusites, and Amalekites of the Salt Lake Valley. 
—On the meeting of the legislature of New Mexico, the gov- 
ernor read his message in English, after which it was read 
in Spanish by the chief clerk. That state is in a very unset- 
tled condition. The Hon. Judge Benedict, in his address to 
ajury in Dona Ana county, said they must consider the 
Mesilla as a part of our territory. The U. 8. officers had 
just gone into that valley to arrest a Mexican, who had 
killed an Indian chief, Azalas,in the town of Dona Ana. 
The Indians round about are powerful and mischievous. 
The Apaches, Eutaws, and Osages are disturbed by the 
Anglo-Saxon irruptions, and their murders and plunder- 
ings are increased. The case of Mrs. Wilson, whom they 
had carried off, after killing her husband, has created a 
general desire to proceed vigorously against those wild 
tribes. The people of the state pay no taxes; there ig 
nothing in the treasury, and no jail strong enough to keep 
a prisoner. New Mexico is very like Old Mexico.—Cali- 
fornia yields her gold crop as plentifully as ever. In Kla- 
math valley there is a strong desire for a new state, to 
extend from the Umpqua to Cape Mendocino. But the 
population is too sparse as yet. The San Franciscans are 
fortifying their harbor—which shows their wisdom and 
foresight. They nourish too many fillibusters in that 
quarter to be quite at ease on that point. The California 
populatior are agitated by idea of settlement in Sonora and 
Lower California. There are now twenty daily papers in 
the state. During the past year 1028 vessels of 555,794 tons 
entered the harbor of San Francisco, and 1691 vessels of 
635,489 tons cleared out. The general opinion of the state 
is in favor of the Southern Route to the Pacific. The ex- 
ports of gold during the past year amounted to $67,873,500. 
The cause of temperance is prospering in San Francisco. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 


All the Mexican states or rather departments have ad- 
hered to the dictatorship of Santa Anna; and the Council 
of State is to decide as to the title to be borne by his wife. 
The tax on linen, woollen and cotton manufactures has 
been abolished, and the government has purchased ten 
steamers for the mail service. General Gadsden has lately 
come from Santa Anna with a treaty in his pocket, which 
proposes that we shall have the Mesilla Valley, part of 
Chihuahua, and one-third of Sonora, amounting, on the 
whole to 39 millions of acres, including the valley of the 
Gila and the Garay route, and giving us a new boundary, 
running near the head of the Gulf of California; all this 
for a consideration of 20 millions of dollars, 5 millions to be 
retained by our government to compensate those of our 
citizens having any claims on Mexico. Judge Conkling 
has also been arranging an agreement by which that eter- 
nal Sloo grant is to be guaranteed and generally compre- 
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hended, But these things have not come before the 
Senate; they are still held under the cloak of diplomacy. 
Colonel Walker, who vanished, some time since, from La 
Paz, carrying Governors Espinosa and Rebolledo away 
along with him, has turned up, in an adobe house at En- 
cinado, near our Californian line, where he had been 
defending himself against a siege of Mexicans. Having 
arrived, in the beginning of December, at the cove of Todos 
Los Santos, the adventurers left the two captives in the 
ship, lauded and marched 47 miles into the country to 
take the town of St. Tomas. They were attacked by Colonel 
Negrete, and returning to the coast, found that the pair of 
governors had conquered the captain and mate of the ship 
—not by throttling, but by “delicate suggestions,” and 
carried off the Argo of these Argonauts. The latter then 
turned into the aforesaid adobe, and held it hopefully 
against Negrete and Melendrez, Meantime Colonel Wat- 
kins, with 250 armed men, sailed from the wharf of San 
Francisco, on the 14th December, in the ship Anita. It 
was thought the adobe siege would soon be raised by this 
comparatively powerful force. Santa Anna will probably 
find it rather hard work to garrote all these fillibusters. 
To do him justice, he is more disposed to bargain with us, 
and get in this way a few of those millions which embarrass 
Treasurer Guthrie so much, than take upon him to draw 
the sword. We hope Mercury, not Mars, will settle these 
little differences. 

Cuba still gives us subject for grave discontent. Pezuela 
has emancipated several thousand slaves; but, in so doing, 
he has still kept them bound to the government, which 
hires them out, and takes a certain portion of their earn- 
ings. At the same time the illicit importation of African 
negroes continues. Pezuela is a military dictator, and all 
the officers of his government have military grades. He 
exercises a strict control over the telegraph, which he can 
stop when he pleases. He has put a tax of 1214 cents per 
ounce on all the newspapers imported, and 25 cents an 
ounce on all foreign magazines! The Courrier des Etats 
Unis is excluded, and all foreign papers in Spanish, except 
the Cronica, of New York, and two others. The creole 
population will be smothered under foreign immigration, 
and whenever we get Cuba, we will find it so full of blacks 
we will not know what do do with them.—In Central 
America there is a preternatural sort of comparative 
quiet, which of course cannot last long. Guatemala seems 
to be prospering under the mestizo, Carrera, though the 
last two harvests were deficient, and the expenses of the 
war with Honduras prevents the payment of the debt. 
Civilization was advancing—the jails and houses of correc- 
tion were increased and conducted on a better plan. — 
Nothing has been stirring remarkably in Nicaragua, but 
the old Volcano of Nindori, which lately broke out again— 
one of nature’s. pronunctamentos.—Lower down, the Isth- 
mus of Panama is alive with the noise of enterprise. The 
railroad there is forcing its way through, the Cordillera, 
and swarming with foreign workers—coolies from Jamaica 
—Chinamen from the Middle Kingdom—Germans from the 
Vaterland—and fresh, frize-coated Celts from the south of 
Ireland, Then there are the canal folks. England, France 
and our government have sent. their engineers—a perfect 
army of them altogether—to examine the ground from Port 
Escoceses, on the Atlantic, to the Gulf of San Miguel, on 
the Pacific side. The cost of the cahal is estimated at 50 
millions of dollars. We shall soon know what the topogra- 
phers think of the business.—South America sends us some 
revolutionary news. In Peru.a rebellion broke out in the 
province of Ica against President Echenique. Domingo 
Elias pronounced, at the head of a thousand men; where- 
upon the government. dispatched 500 men against him. 
But, nothing daunted, he advanced against them, offered 
them 75 cents a day—they were receiving but 50 centa a 
day from Echenique—and got the better of them. He 
came, paid, and conquered; but with clemency; for he 





gave them the quarter they looked for. If he goes on 
fighting in that way, we shall have him President of Pery 
in the next Summary, and carrying on the war against 
Bolivia as usual.—Bolivia has also divided and gone to 
buffets with herself—another revolution. It began at La 
Paz, and ran gallantly through Potosi, Sucre, Santa Crug 
and Torrija. President Belzu with his troops left his 
capital to oppose the rebels, whereupon they got into it, 
and, as far as we can see, he is some how or other put 
down, or put out of the way. Meantime Peru and Bolivia 
are at war; which leads us to suppose that if these flimsy 
nationalities carry it on much longer, they will exterminate 
one another, like the Kilkenny cats.—The Congress of Ecu- 
ador has destroyed the agreement entered into with the 
British holders of their bonds. A bold thing for a sea- 
board little people to do.—Both Peru and Brazil refuse to 
let any of our people go prospecting up the Amazon under 
their flags. Captain McCerren, who was beaten about the 
head at the Chincha Islands, and asks redress at Washing- 
ton, will be likely to get it—Buenos Ayres was electing a 
President and lowering the tariff in the matter of imports. 
The people of the Banda Oriental were in a ferment. The 
ministry fell asunder, and the party of the Blancos, rising 
against the government, seized Columbo and sent the au- 
thorities flying across the La Plata to Buenos Ayres, in a 
whale-boat.—In Paraguay, President Lopez has allowed 
Commander Page, in the steamer Water Witch, to go up to 
Assuncion, the capital, and build a smaller vessel, for the 
purpose of ascending and surveying the rivers of that 
region. He is favorable to American enterprise, and his 
policy is the reverse of that pursued by his dictatorial 


precursor, Dr. Francia.—Late accounts from the Pacific 


state that France, unwilling apparently that the Anglo- 
Saxons should have all the occupying and grabbing to 
themselves, has taken possession of the beautiful group of 
islands called the Caledonian, and to be soon baptized, d la 
Francaise, into something more poetical—* [les de Calypse” 
or ** Archipel Orientale,” or something of that sort. Louis 
Napoleon thinks the moment favorable to acquiring colo- 
nies. At any other time the English, with a buccaneering 
tradition and the logic of carronades, would be apt to spoil 
his nomenclature. They may do so yet, when that business 
of the Czar is ended. The Sandwich Islands are as they 
were—tabooed, very probably, by a bit of European parch- 
ment. 


THE OLD WORLD. 

Formidable elements are fomenting in the continent of 
Europe—those of War and Famine—the fierce argument 
of despotism and “the rebellion of the belly,” which Na- 
poleon used to say (and Bacon said it before him) was the 
most dangerous rebellion ofall. One man, Nicholas Pau- 
lovich, still holds the two hemispheres in suspense; we are 
all literally waiting on the will of that Calmuck Zeus, who 
is about to shake the world with a nod of his rather un- 
sound head. The Sultan grasps his pretensions firmly, and 
France and England are preparing at last for war—seeing 
that he who ordered the butchery of Sinope without warn- 
ing, still offers grim silence in reply to the clishmaclaver of 
those paper-faced Four Powers. But these have made one 
more effort, on Mrs, Chick’s grand principle. They have 
got the Sultan’s consent to a proposal, and have sent it up, 
after all the others. It means that the Czar is to quit the 
Principalities, and leave the proper treatment of the Greek 
Christians in the Sultan’s dominions to be looked after by # 
Congress of the powers. They have also sent to let him 
know they have sent their ships into his Euxine to cruise 
under his nose; and they are waiting. We can imagine 
the pleasant rictus of Nicholas. Sneak out of the Pro- 
vinces! Leave his poor Greeks to that rabble of a con- 
gress! Four Powers, prepare to receive cavalry! They 
are upon you in spring— 

With Aries, that cholerike hot sign! 
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Drouin L’Huys has written a circular, complaining that 
the Czar, instead of answering notes and waiting for more 
of them, broke out in blood and thunder at Sinope, and 
declaring that such doings cannot be tolerated. The news- 
papers in France and England have, accordingly, been 
shaking their heads ominously and giving statistics of 
war-ships and regiments. Meantime Omar Pasha has not 
been idle on the Danube. On 6th January the Turkish 
army attacked the Russians at Citale, near Kalafat, carried 
their intrenchmente and killed 2,500 of them. A body of 
18,000 Russians, marching to relieve those at Citale, were 
also attacked and defeated. These doings have greatly 
elated the Turks. There have been bloody doings round 
Kalafat; but more terrible conflicts will follow at that 
place, 
And bloodier still the torrent flow 
Of Ister rolling rapidly. 

The Czar is singing 7e Deums in cathedrals for his late 
victories, rewarding his generals, appealing to Heaven with 
piety, and organizing the military strength of his tre- 
mendous monarchy. He has sent his son to Odessa; when 
he himself comes to the Dadube—Europe holds its breath 
for a time! Some fighting has taken place between the 
Cossack pulks and the Rediffs, on the Asiatic frontier, and 
the Turks have retired. General Guyon has been sent up 
to organize the troops and restore matters. Now that the 
Russian fleet keeps in harbor, reinforcements have been 
sent to the scene of action, and arms and ammunition 
supplied to the priestly chieftain, Schamyl, who has sent 
his cordial adhesion to the father of the Shahs and his 
thanks for the gunpowder—dearer than gold dust in the 
gorges and on the steeps of his unconquerable mountain 
land. For the rest, it is stated that the people of the 
Principalities hate the Russians—that the Wallachians are 
openly for the Sultan and swear by the Powers, and that 
Persia has no intention of bringing the terrible Affghans 
on her back by joining the Muscovites. Such is the state 
of affairs in Eastern Europe. In the north of that conti- 
nent, Denmark and Sweden—the Scandinavian members 
of the family—havre made a cosy compact that they will 
have nothing to do with this fighting, one way or the 
other. How unlike their battle-breathing ancestors, the 
old Norse Vikingr! They have agreed they will trade with 
all the world, and have all the world to trade with them, 
in the midst of the great pelting. Prussia is wishing to 
make a third in this cautious confederacy. When the sea- 
fowl fly to land, men know that a storm is coming. When 
these little powers seek the shelter of their houses and shut 
themselves up, we may be sure the commotion is to be of 
singular grandeur—the giants will come first into the 
arena. And when they do, let the huxters look out and 
bless themselves. They will be caught up in the tornado; 
they must fight, whether they will.or no—as Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie saw himself obliged to engage the wild Highlandman 
with the hot coulter!—The people of France want bread. 
Unless the troops march to the Danube and give them 
glory instead of it, Louis Napoleon will hear of it. It is 
8aid he meditates the removal of the Bourbons and Bra- 
ganzas, the union of Spain and Portugal, and the crowning 
of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Alba, as the king of the 
whole Peninsula, A mere dream. In England there was 
& newspaper fuss about the private leaning of Prince Albert 
to the continental despots, and his attendance at the Coun- 
cil with the Queen. Why should not the man favor his 
friends, and help and advise his wife? The English should 
look to the real grievances of their unhappy condition and 
leave the Coburgs to follow their instincts.—Austria has 
laid hands on the Rev. James C. Richmond, of Providence, 
R.1., the correspondent of the London Daily News, and 
kept him in durance. Franklin Pierce, of course, must in- 
terpellate Franz Joseph, on this head. But there are more 
Richmonds in the field, so to speak. Here’s one Simon 
Taussig, of New Jersey, also calling out against the house 





of Hapsburg; and one Carbone (it should be, Carbonaro) has 
been seized on by King Bomba of Naples. Instead of Miseri- 
cordia!-the latter calls out, in English, Marcy! and our 
secretary must, of course, argue the matter with Bomba.— 
In China the imperialists have retaken Amoy and killed 
quantity of Mings. They are trying to retake Shanghae, 
against which they are fighting “dispersedly”—as the 
dogs bark in “The Tempest.” The Mings of that city are 
complaining of our vice-consul, Mr. Cunningham, and our 
minister, Mr. Marshall, for having given aid and comfort 
te the Manchows. The case is this: Samqua, an imperialist 
official at Shanghae, borrowed some $500 from Mr. Cun- 
ningham, and left an armed ship in pledge for the cash, 
just as the Mings—a curious coincidence!—were breaking 
into the city. Mr. Cunningham is connected with a mer- 
cantile house which had acted as the factor of Samqua, 
and Mr. Marshall has been living in Mr. Cunningham’s 
house. The Mings therefore, when they could not lay 
hanés on the ships, began to jump to conclusions from the ¥ 
aforesaid facts. But Messrs. Cunningham and Marshall 
have shown that it was a mere mercantile transaction— 
nothing more. This ought to satisfy every one. But the 
Triad men are not satisfied. They use dreadful language— 
say they were diddled by Samqua and other persons. Fur- 
ther reports from China say the Manchows are on their 
last legs—that Keen Fung is besieged in Peking. It was 
high time. In a year or two the besiegers will make a 
breach in the wall, and a mandarin will come out to say 
that the Emperor has just died of his last pipe of opium, 
that the women and children are all strangled, and every 
thing in order for the blessed and beneficent Mings. 


P. 8. The Africa, from Liverpool, brings dates from Lon- 
don and Liverpool to the 28th of January, with the latest 
advices from the continent of Europe. There is nothing 
decisive as regards the cessation or continuance of the 
Turkish quarrel, nor has any general European war been 
declared. The Czar still pursues the same system of eva- 
sive tactique. He does not look upon the entrance of the 
allied fleets into the Black Sea as a distinct announcement 
of war on the part of England and France, and it was 
thought that he would not reply to the last propositions of 
the Four Powers until the middle of the present month. 
In the meantime he had accredited a special envoy to the 
courts of England, France, Austria and Prussia, in order 
to submit to each cabinet an outline of terms of a pacific 
nature; but it was considered that this was merely a part 
of his temporizing policy. In the meantime the Russians 
were preparing to attack Kalafat, and Omer Pacha neg- 
lected no opportunity of weakening the great force opposed 
to him. The attack was to be preceded by the banner of 
the cross, and every effort was made to excite to the high- 
est pitch the religious enthusiasm of the Muscovites. The 
day chosen for the eriterprise was selected with the same 
view, as the 19th is celebrated in Russia as the festival of 
St. John the Baptist, one of the festivals deemed most 
sacred in that country. A vast collection of artillery, pon- 
toons, and timber, provided at Guirgevo with great ra- 
pidity, indicated a purpose of attempting to cross the 
river at that place, contemporaneously with the attack om 
Kalafat. The extent of preparations for the attempton 
Kalafat may be estimated from the calculated sacrifice of 
10,000 men to be made by the Russians, which, even in the 
case of a barbarous war, implies a collective host of four or 
five times the number coolly devoted to @estruction. It 
was said that the Russians had captured the olty of Kara, 
in Asia, whilst they agitated Servia very much by their- 
intrigues. 

Austria had ordered forty thousand troops into Hun-. 
gary, but we are not yet informed of what occurred there. 
to occasion this movement. 

The port of Bushire, in the Persian Gulf, was being 
blockaded by English ships of war. 
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Essays on Philosophical Writers and other Men of Letters. 
By Thomas De Quincey. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 
2 vols. 12mo. , 


' These volumes will not yield in interest to any previous 
volumes of the series of De Quinceys’s writings. The 
essays were collected by Mr. James T. Field’s, the accom- 
plished and indefatigable editor, from a wide variety of 
sources. Their subjects are Sir William Hamilton, Sir 
James Matkintosh, Kant’s Miscellaneous Essays, Herder, 
Richter, Lessing, Dr. Bentley and Dr. Parr. The two latter 
occupy a volume by themselves, and are thoroughly ex- 
haustive disquisitions on the lives, works and quarrels of 
England’s two greatest scholars. The Essays on Herder, 
Lessing, Richter and Kant, though abounding in matter, 
are not so complete as the reader could wish. The trans- 
lations from Richter, which accompany the criticism on 
his genius, are, however, among the best we haye ever 
seen, but the essay itself is imperfect, as compared with 
Carlyle’s. The essay on Lessing is succeeded by an admi- 
rable translation of that writer’s “ Laocoon,” one of the 
most masterly critical disquisitions in literature, An 
Englishman must be ashamed of his country if he com- 
pares it with the current criticism of England, at the time 
it originally appeared. The paper on Sir William Hamil- 
ton will probably disappoint expectation. It is sketchy 
and personal, indicating a certain feebleness and slipperi- 
ness of grasp, whenever it touches on the philosophic side 
of the subject. It gives, however, more information re- 
specting the man than we have seen elsewhere, if it be 
less communicative on the scholar and metaphysician. 
The gossip on logic toward the end of the paper is the 
most interesting portion of it. We extract a statement 
and solution of the logical puzzle of “ Achilles and the 
Tortoise”—a puzzle which probably all our readers have 
heard of, though we doubt if more than a few knew the 
simple road out of the perplexity. 


Another and much more famous perplexity, paraded 
by the Greek logicians, was that known by the title of 
‘Achilles and the Tortoise.’ None better illustrates the 
erroneous and vague conceptions which they (and univer- 
anily which the popular understanding) formed of 1 
and its proper jurisdiction. For the sake of many who 
will never have heard of it, and for the sake of the meta- 
physical solution which it has since suggested to some 
original thinkers, I will here rehearse it. Achilles, most 
of us know, is celebrated in the ‘Iliad’ as the swift-footed 
‘(rodas wxvs’ Axiddevs); and the tortoise, perhaps all of us 

ow, is equally celebrated amongst naturalists as the 
slow-footed. In any race, therefore, between such parties, 

to the equities of Newmarket and Doncaster, 
where artificial compensations as to the weight of the 
riders are used to redress those natural advantages that 
‘would else be unfair, Achilles must grant to the tortoise 
the benefit of starting first. But if he does that, says the 
Greek sophist, then I, the sophist, back the tortoise to any 
amount, engaging that the goddess-born hero shall never 
come up with the poor reptile. Let us see. It matters 
little what exact amount of precedency is conceded to the 
tortoise; but.say that he is allowed a start of one-tenth part 
of the whole course. Quite as little does it matter by what 
ratio of speed Achilles surpasses the tortoise; but suppose 
this ratio to be that of ten to one, then, if the race-course 
be ten miles long, our friend the slow-coach, being by the 
conditions entitled to one-tenth of the course for his start- 
ing allowance, will have finished one mile as a solo per- 
former before Achilles fs entitled to move. When the 
duet begins, the tortoise will be entering on the second 
mile precisely as Achilles enters on the first, But, be- 
cause the Nob runs ten times as fast. as the Snob, whilst 
Achilles is running his first mile, the tortoise accomplishes 
only the tenth part of the second mile. Not much, you 
say. Certainly not very much, but quite enough to keep 
the reptile in advance of the hero. This hero, being very 


little addicted to think small-beer of himself, begins to 
fancy that it will cost him too trivial an effort to run 
ahead of his opponent. But don’t let him shout before he 
is out of the wood. For, though he soon runs over that 
tenth of a mile which the tortoise has already finished, 
even this costs him a certain time, however brief. And 
during that time the tortoise will have finished a corre- 
sponding sub-section of the course, viz., the tenth part of a 
tenth part. Trifle as that is, it constitutes a debt against 
Achilles, which debt must be paid: And whilst he is pay- 
ing it, behold our dull friend in the shell has run the tenth 
part of a hundredth part, which amounts to a thousandth 
part. To the goddess-born what a flea-bite is that! ‘True, 
it isso; but still it lasts long enough to give the tortoise 
time for keeping his distance, and for drawing another 
little bill upon Achilles for a ten-thousandth part. l- 
ways, in fact, alight upon what stage you will of the race, 
there is a little arrear to be settled between the parties, 
and always against the hero. ‘ Vermin, in account with 
the divine and long-legged Pelides, Cr. by one billionth or 
one-decillionth of the course,’ much or little, what matters 
it, so long as the divine man cannot pay it off before 
another instalment becomes due? And pay it off he 
never will, though the race should last for a thousand 
centuries. Here, now, was a Gordian knot which never 
could be untied, viz., that A. should be confessedly ten 
times fleeter than B., and yet through all ages be unable 
to get ahead of him. But, in fact, though baffling to the 
popular understanding, the problem does not turn upon 
any logical difficulty; the difficulty is purely mathemat- 
ical, and the same as is involved in a certain familiar case 
of decimal fractions, namely, in a repeating decimal, such 
as this:—Throw the vulgar fraction of 2 divided by 3 into 
the form of a decimal, and it will become six tenths + six 
hundredths +- six thousandths, etc. (-66666, etc., inexhaust- 
ible to all eternity.) It is, in fact, a pure mathematical or 
ideal case made perplexing by being incarnated in a case 
of physical experience. In other words, it is one among 
the many confounding consequences which may be deduced 
from the endless divisibility of space. But, as more than 
one subtle thinker has noticed) even this perplexity, as 
regards the practical antinomy, (viz., the demonstrability 
on the one side that Achilles never can overtake the tor- 
toise, and yet on the other side the certainty from expe- 
rience that he will,) is supported only by pursuing the 
expansion of one infinite (viz., space subdividing itself,) 
and concealing the compensatory expansion of another 
infinite, viz., time subdividing itself. e infinity of space 
in this race of subdivision is artfully run against a finite 
time; whereas, if the one infinite were pitted, as in reason 
it ought to be, against the other infinite, the endless divi- 
sibility of time against the endless divisibility of space, 
there would arise a reciprocal exhaustion and neutralize 
tion that would swallow up the astounding consequences, 
very much as the two Kilkenny cats ate up each other. 
Or, as Leibnitz explains the problem to M. Foucher, in 8 
passage called into notice by Mrs. Coleridge, ‘Ne cratgnes 
point, monsieur, la tortue que les Pyrrhoniens faisaient aller 
aussi vite qu’ Achille. Un_espace divisible sans fin se passe 
dans un tems aussi divisible sans fin. That is, a space 

is infinitely subdivisible’ (and which, therefore, seems to 
us an abyss that never could be traversed in a finite time) 
is traversed without difficulty in a time that is also inf- 
nitely divisible. 


The following description of Jean Pavl Richter’s mind 
and style will be read with especial interest by those who 
delight in that wonderful German : 


Briefly, an activity of understanding, so restless and 
indefatigable that ail attempts to illustrate or express it 
adequately by images borrowed from the natural world, 
from the motions of beasts, birds, insects, etc., from the 
leaps of tigers or leopards, from the gamboling and tum- 
bling of kittens, the antics of monkeys, or the running of 
antelopes and ostriches, etc., are baffled, confounded and 
made ridiculous by the enormous and overmastering su 
riority .of impression left by the thing illustrated. @ 
rapid but uniform motions of the heavenly bodies serve 
well enough to typify the grand and continuous motions 
of the Miltonic mind. But the wild, giddy, fantastic, 
capricious, incalculable, springing, vaulting, tumbling, 
dancing, waltzing, caprioling, pirouetting, skyrocketing of 
the chamois, the harlequin, the Vestris, the storm-loving 
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raven—the raven? no, the lark, (for often he ascends 
“singing up to heaven’s gates,” but like the lark he dwells 
upon the earth,) in short, if the Proteus, the Ariel, the 
Mercury, the monster—John Paul, can be compared to 
nothing in heaven or earth, or the waters under the earth, 
except to the motions of the same faculty as existing in 
Shakspeare. Perhaps meteorology may hereafter furnish 
us with some adequate m or edumbration of its 
multitudinous activity—hereafter, observe—for, as to light- 
ning, or any thing we know at present, it pants after them 
“in vain,” in company with that pursy old gentlemen 
Time, as painted by Dr. Johnson. To say the truth, John 
Paul’s intellect—his faculty of catching at a glance all the 
relations of objects, both the grand, the lovely, the ludi- 
- crous, and the fantastic—is painfully and almost morbidly 
active; there is no respite, no repose, allowed—no, not for 
a moment, in some of his works, nor whilst you can say 
Jack Robinson. And, by the way, a sort of namesake of 
this Mr. Robinson, viz. Jack-o’-the-lanthorn, comes as near 
to a semblance of John Paul as any body I know. Shak- 
speare himself has given us some account of Jack; and I 
assure you, that the same account will serve for Jack Paul 
Richter, 


There are numerous topics touched on in the course of 
these volumes, exhibiting the peculiar freshness and ori- 
ginality of De Quincey’s impressions of literature and life. 
He seems to get no opinions at second-hand, and sometimes 
startles the reader by disturbing the settled principles and 
judgments regarding facts and persons. Thus he devotes 
two or three pages to the praise of Lord Shaftsbury, the 
author of “Characteristics,” a noble writer, who is gene- 
rally considered, in this age, as a verbal Pharisee and 
fretful pedant. 





The Works of John ©. Calhoun. Vol. 4. New York. D. 

Appleton & Co. 8vo. 

This volume contains Mr. Calhoun’s speeches in the 
Senate, from July, 1841, to March, 1850. Clear in state- 
ment and close in logic, they are admirable models for 
students who desire to master the science of debate. 
Though deficient in the ordinary ornaments of oratory, 
they are never dull or dry. The vehemence ofthe orator’s 
nature makes them “vital in every part.” The state- 
ments, though precise, are eminently vigorous; the logic, 
though subtile, is impassioned. Propositions glow with 
eloquence, syllogysms throb with life, and the whole dis- 
course moves rapidly to its destined conclusion, urged on 
by the impatient pressure of the orator’s mind. We feel 
the presence of the man behind, beneath, within every 
sentence. All extraneous matter is contemptuously dis- 
carded, in the eagerness to drive the argument home to the 
understanding and the conscience. There is no parade of 
processes which do not lead to a definite end. Ifthere be 
fanaticism in the premises, or fanaticism in the conclusion, 
it is logical fanaticism. The reader feels that he is follow- 
ing the vehement movement of a mind, which is willing to 
fight for a proposition at five removes from a fact, provided 
the path to itis clear to himself, through a succession of 
syllogisms. In noother American statesman do we observe 
such a combination of argumentation and grit: Itis the 
fierce enthusiasm of Cromwell animating the understand- 
ing of Kant. 

All readers of these speeches, not blinded by party spirit, 
must honor the earnest and noble nature of the man. 
Every now and then some passage flames out, instinct with 
the ‘‘ wild sincerity ” of his character, and in startling dis- 
cordance with the decorous trickery of thorough-bred poli- 
ticians. An insinuation directed against his honor or his 
motives, is met at once. He seems to annihilate thecharge 
without condescending to assault the maker of it, and is 
too seated in his self-respect to think he has answered a 
calumny by blackening the character of the calumniator. 
Of all his defenses of himself—and in the course of his life 
he was compelled to make many—we like those. best in 
which he plants himself resolutely on his character, and 
meets insinuations with assertions; for in such instances 
he gives to assertions the validity of facts. Mr. Calhoun 
was not a man to lie, and his honor was so untarnished 





that his own testimony to his motives can be received in 
evidence, In a speech delivered in 1847, in reply to a 
charge that he opposed the measures of the administration 
with a view to his own elevation to the Presidency, we 
have a grand specimen of his indignant and scornful self- 
assertion uader attack. “Ifthe senator,” he said, “speaks 
of me as an aspirant for the Presidency, he is entirely mis- 
taken. Jam no aspirant—never have been. I would not turn 
on my heel for the Presidency; and he has uttered a libel 
upon me, if he supposes that I am capable of voting upon 
any question with reference to the Presidency, or any 
other consideration but a regard to truth, justice, and my 
country. No, sir. The whole volume of my life shows me 
to be above that. - I want no Presidency; I want 
to do my duty. No denunciations here, or out of this 
house, can deflect me a single inch from going directly at 
what I aim—and that is the good of my country. I have 
always acted upon it, and I always will act. act upon it.- 
If he means to say that there is any organized opposition 
here—as far as I am concerned, or my friends—which 
affects the votes here, irrespective of public duty and con- 
viction, never, never, was a man more mistaken—never! 
- + « What we want above all things in our public men 
is independence. It is one great defect in the character of 
the public men of America, that there is a real want of 
independence; and, in this respect, a most marked contrast 
exists between public men in this country and in Great 
Britain. But this is not the proper occasion on which that 
difference is to be pointed out; but I will say that it is in 
part the wretched system of caucusing which has created 
in every state a party of men who work in concert to get 
offices for the purposes of plunder, and who exercise too 
great a control over the measures of Congress. I am glad 
that the senator thought proper to refer to me in this 
pointed manner. I have seen these insinuations in va- 
rious quarters and in different presses; but they are to me 
as nothing. If I know myself—if my head was at stake, I 
would do my duty, be the consequence what it might. 
Sir, they could not urge upon me this war. Why so? I 
hope upon some occasion I shall have an opportunity to 
state the reasons more in detail. But, amongst other rea- 
sons, I saw in this very war what every man now begins 
to see, consequences which deterred me. And we are not 
at the bottom yet. I stood upon the occasion alone, sepa- 
rated from my respected and esteemed colleague. I voted 
here in my seat against it; and can he (Mr. Turney) sup- 
pose that I was governed by the paltry and miserable con- 
sideration of being President of the United States? The 
position is respectable; but there are other positions infi- 
nitely more so. I would rather be an independent senator, 
governed by my own views, going for the good of the coun- 
try, uncontrolled by any thing which mortal man can bring 
to bear against me, than to be President of the United 
States—put there as Presidents of the United States have 
been for many years past. . . . At my time of life the 
Presidency is nothing; and, for many a long year, I have 
aspired to an object far higher than the Presidency—that 
is, doing my duty—under all circumstances—in every 
trial, irrespective of parties, and without any regard to 
friendships or enmities, but simply in reference to the 
prosperity of the country,” 

In this passage there is undoubtedly a spice of aristo- 
cratic self-assertion, but it is the aristocracy of nature— 
an aristecracy which feels “a stain as a wound.” The 
indignant rebuke of the traders and traffickers of politics, 
will be relished at least by that vast majority of our people 
who belong to the plundered and not to the plundering 
class. ' 

In. this hurried reference to the fourth volume of Mr. 
Calhoun’s works, we cannot do more than to commend the 
whole collection to the attention of our readers. The edi- 
tion should be placed by the side of the Boston edition of 
Webster’s works in every American library. We hope at 
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some future time to be abie to give an analysis of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s mind and character, which shall better express our 
admiration of his many great qualities than this hasty 
notice. 


a 


Sketches of the Irish Bar. By the Right Honorable Richard 
Lalor Shiel, M. P.; with Memoir and Notes, by R. Shelton 
Mackenzie, D.C.L. New York: Redfield, 2 vols. 12mo. 


These sketches originally appeared in the New Monthly 
Magazine, between the. years 1822 and 1829. They at- 
tracted great attention at the time, and deserved, long 
before this, to have been collected and edited. They are 
singularly animated, brilliant, and acute, evincing a co- 
pious command of language and imagery, much felicity 
and apparent candor in the analysis and delineation of 
character, and a rich fund of Irish humor. Though the 
style does not “blaze and bound along” with the fiery 
vehemence which characterizes Shiel’s speeches, and may 
therefore disappoint those who take up the book with the 
expectation of finding it loaded with Irish eloquence, it 
will abundantly reward the reader by excellencies of a 
different kind. It exceeds any similar work in wit, in 
penetration, in elegance, in information. Phillip’s “ Re- 
collections of Curran” is the only book on Irish lawyers 
and jurists that approaches it in interest and in brilliancy, 
and even that falls far behind it in taste, acumen, and the 
exquisite combination, in the diction and the general 
strain of the thought, of the man of genius and the man 
of the world. The sketches of O’Connell, Lord Plunket 
and Lord Norbury are masterpieces. Person, manner, 
mind, character, all blend in each living portrait. Plun- 
ket, the most difficult of the three adequately to repre- 
sent, is probably the finest piece of mingled analysis and 
characterization in the volumes, though the reader will 
be likely to be fascinated by the portraiture of O’Connell, 
and more amused by that of Norbury. 

The book is likewise admirably edited. Dr. Mackenzie 
has explained every allusion which might puzzle an Ame- 
rican reader, and drawn liberally from his own stores of 
anecdote to illustrate the text. His notes occupy two- 
fifths of the whole work, and are exceedingly entertaining. 
He knew many of the persons who form the subjects of 
Shiel’s sketches, and tells a great deal about them which 
Shiel could not properly tell. 

A book so full of quotable wit and humor as this, it is 
difficult to dismiss without extracting some specimen of its 
quality. We have been particularly struck by an anecdote, 
which every literary man in the United States will appre- 
ciate. It seems that the custom of starting a magazine on 
no capital, and soliciting contributions on the principle of 
paying for them at some period when the magazine is 
found “to pay,” is not confined, as we hoped, to this 
favored land. Dr. Mackenzie tells us of a bookseller in 
Cork by the name of Bolster, who proposed to publish a 
periodical, to be called “Bolster’s Magazine of Ireland,” 
and waited upon Mr. Shiel to engage him to contribute— 
Shiel being then in the full splendor of his reputation. 
The bookseller was delighted by a ready assent. “As the 
conversation went on, Mr. Shiel mentioned several subjects 
on which he was willing to write. The publisher was 
charmed with the interest which the future contributor 
appeared to take in the periodical. At last came the busi- 
ness question : ‘How much per sheet do you mean to pay?” 
The somewhat hesitating reply was, that no payment was 
contemplated at first, but that, whenever any profits ac- 
crued, he might depend on being remunerated. Mr. Shiel 
shook his head and said, ‘I am afraid your terms will not 
suit me. However, as you have done me the compliment 
of wishing me to write for you, I must give you something. 
Instead of calling your periodical ‘ Bolster’s Magazine of 
Ireland,’ accept a more appropriate name for it, from me. 
Considering the place whence it is to issue, and the terms 





which you offer, let me suggest that you call it the ‘Tae 
Corx-Screw.’” 


Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon, made under the 
Direction of the Navy Department, by William Lewis 
Herndon and Lardner Gibbon, Lieutenants United States 
Navy. Part I. By Lieutenant Herndon. Washington: 
Robert Armstrong. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This volume, though published by the government, is, 
we understand, for sale by the booksellers. It is an im- 
portant work, on a subject which is now beginning to 
engage public attention, and only requires to be known to 
be eagerly read. It is accompanied by maps, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with engravings. The paper is different 
in color from that peculiar brown, compounded seemingly 
of ashes and molasses, which affronts the eyes in most 
public documents. The style of the work is the style of 
tourist rather than the style of an agent of the govern- 
ment, and at times slips into very agreeable gossip on the 
men and manners of the countries the author passed 
through. The most valuable part of the work is the in- 
formation it gives regarding the productions of the great 
valley of the Amazon, the means by which they may be 
transferred to our shores, and the obstructions interposed 
by the Brazilian government to such a desirable commerce, 
The author grows eloquent as he dilates on the enormous 
fertility of this favored portion of the earth, and aches for 
the period when it shall be opened to American enterprise 
and emigration. “The citizens of the United States,” he 
says, “are, of all people, most interested in the free navi- 
gation of the Amazon. We, in comparison with other 
foreigners, would reap the lion’s share of the advantages 
to be derived from it. We would fear no competition. 
Our geographical position, the winds of heaven, and the 
currents of the ocean, are our potential auxiliaries. 
Thanks to Maury’s investigations of the winds and cur- 
rents, we know that a chip flung into the sea at the mouth 
of the Amazon will float close by Cape Hatteras. We know 
that ships sailing from the mouth of the Amazon, for 
whatever port of the world, are forced to our very doors by 
the south-east and north-east trade-winds; that New York 
is the half-way house between Para and Europe.” 

This subject, in a commercial point of view, is the most 
important that can engage the attention of the American 
government and people. The Brazilian government in 
practically closing the Amazon to foreign commerce, acts 
either with uncommon stupidity or uncommon sagacity. 
If it knows that commerce will enrich Brazil as well as 
those with whom Brazil trades, its object in declining to 
trade must be a fear that the United States will aim to 
possess and people the country, if they once get a footing 
in it. This suspicion is doubtless justifiable. We have & 
world-wide reputation as land-cormorants, with maws 
large enough to take in the solar system and stomachs 
tough enough to digest it; and this reputation will proba- 
bly prevent us, for a considerable period from enjoying the 
“riches fireless”.of that tempting commerce. 





Autobiography of an Actress, or Eight Years on the Stage. 
By Anna Cora Mowatt. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Autobiographies are so famous for describing ideals of 
themselves, instead of the realities of themselves, that 
many think the very word itself confesses to the fact— 
ought-to-be-ography. Mrs. Mowatt’s work is a charming 
exception. The biography is done with genuine simplicity, 
candor, truthfulness, and taste, and what poetry there is 
in it seems to be poetry in action—poetry organized in : 
character and expressed in life. The ideality in the auto- 
biography is simply the ideality of the autobiographer; , 
and it escapes in the general spirit and tone of the book— 
felt in the impression left on the reader’s mind by the 
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whole, rather than in the elaboration of particular pas- 
sages. The story of her life is told in a style of unosten- 
tatious ease—sweet, flexible, graceful and genial. The 
attractiveness of the book is evinced by the rapidity with 
which it has passed through six large editions. 

Mrs. Mowatt devotes a considerable portion of her work 
to the narrative of her early days, and to the course of 
events which led her to adopt the stage as a profession, 
This is by no means the least interesting portion of the 
yolume. We have been particularly struck by the absence 
of all morbid feeling in her references to the pecuniary 
losses which compelled her to earn her own living. When 
a calamity happens to her, she does not pause, heart-broken 
or discontented, whining and grumbling over her hard lot, 
and writing sonnets expressive of her misery, but she im- 
mediately begins to work; and hard work she seems to 
have done before she thought of the stage. She seems to 
have carried the same zeal into writing cookery books 
which she afterward displayed in personating Julia or 
Juliet. The record of her stage experience is given with 
the same sweetness and absence of cant. Failure acts on 
her will asa stimulant; mortification is made the basis of 
new triumphs. The spring of her mind is never broken; 
nothing can damp her miraculous spirits; calamity and 
ill-health she takes as hints from Providence, to be trans- 
muted into new graces of character; and her biography 
leaves the fine impression that she is unconscious of any 
particular merit in this overcoming of all the morbid feel- 
ings which ordinarily attend misfortune. 

The book is likewise full of instructive and entertaining 
matter relating to the stage, and to her own individual 
experience both of its advantages and its discomforts. The 
anecdotes, strewed here and there over the volume, are 
very gracefully told.. Indeed, the work is so genial and 
delightful throughout, that we think that its present suc- 
cess, great as it is, is but the commencement of a popular- 
ity which will widen into permanent reputation. 





Specimens of the British Poets, with Biographical and Oriti- 
cal Notices,and an Essay upon English Poetry. By Thos. 
Campbell. A new edition. Philadelphia: Henry Carey 
Baird, swecessor to E. L. Carey. 

This most beautiful volume of over seven hundred pages, 
embracing a wide range of poetic literature, is worthy of a 
place in the library of every scholar, no less from its intrin- 
sic literary merits, than from the elegance of its typogra- 
phy and the beauty of its steel engravings. The young and 
enterprising publisher deserves the public thanks for this 
addition to our store of English classics. 





An Index to Periodical Literature. By Wm. Fred. Poole, 
A.M. New York: Charles B. Norton. 1 vol. 8vo. 


The mere statement of the purpose and contents of this 
volume is sufficient to commend it to public attention. It 
is a classified index of the topics discussed in the reviews 
and prominent magazines of the century, both British and 
American, with the name of the periodical, and, when pos- 
sible, the name of the writer, appended to each article. 
For example, if a person desires to refer to the different 
papers which the poems and character of Lord Byron have 
drawn forth, he can turn to this Index, and find references, 
two pages long, to the various articles on that poet in some 
twenty periodicals. With the same ease he can learn, at a 
glance, every thing that has been written in the leading 
Teviews on any subject which engages his attention, 
whether the subject be literary, scientific, philosophical, 
Political or religious. The immense value, as a labor- 


saving machine, to the student, of such a work, is obvious 
at once, when we consider that the articles in the leading 
quarterlies and monthlies for the last fifty years are among 
the most valuable portions of modern literature, whether 
We consider the amount of knowledge directly conveyed, or 





the important principles which they eloquently enforce. 
Mr. Poole’s tesk was a Titan one, and he has succeeded 
admirably. The preparation of the work must have occu- 
pied the leisure hours of some ten or fifteen years. The 
Index stretches over five hundred closely printed octavo 
pages. It is well printed, remarkably accurate, and de- 


serves, in every respect, a place in every private and public 
library. 


The Young Voyagers, or the Boy Hunters of the North. 
By Captain Mayne Reid. With Twelve Illustrations by 
W. Harvey. Boston: Ticknor, Reed @ Fields. 1 vol. 
16me. 

This volume is devoted to a description of the country 
over which the Hudson Bay Company exercises dominion, 
and to a narrative of the exploits of some boy-hunters in 
that domain. Like all of Captain Reid’s works for the 
young, it is full of adventure and information, communi- 
cated in the clearest, and most conversational language. 





The Attic Philosopher in Paris; or a Peep at the World 
from a Garret. Being the Journal of a Happy Man. 
From the French of Emile Sowvestre. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a delightful volume, exhibiting with the nicest 
tact the contrasts of life, sunny and genial in its repre- 
sentations of felicity, and full of a subtile and searching 
pathos in the description of the darker aspects of human 
destiny. The fine and sweet humanity that runs through 
the volume would hardly be looked for in a French 
romance. 





Messrs. Stringer & Townsend, of New York, have nearly 
ready a work which is now creating an excitement in Paris. | 
It is entitled “‘A History of the French Protestant Refu- 
gees, from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the 
present day,” by Professor Weiss. This work is the result 
of twenty years’ labor of its able author. The subject was 
first suggested by Guizot, to fill a vacant space in history; 
and its merits have been heartily endorsed by the eminent 
D’Aubigne, on its recent appearance in the French capital. 
There will be added to the work an important American 
chapter, in the form of an appendix, from the pen of an 
eminent statesman and historian—giving a deeply inte- 
resting account of the Refugees in the United States, with 
much information of peculiar interest to their descendants, 
as well as the Protestant world at large. This portion of 
the work will be very full, being the fruits of much study 
and research on the part of its author, himself a lineal 
scion of one cf the leading refugees. The publication of 
this work will, we doubt not, prove to be a leading event 
in Protestant literature. We shall look for its appearance 
with interest. 

Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. have entered into an 
arrangement with Mr. Derby, formerly of Auburn, now 
of New York, by which Mr. D. will represent in New York 
the interests of the Boston firm. Mr. Derby is one of the 
most energetic, competent and reliable business men in the 
trade, and this arrangement cannot fail to be a most suc- 
cessful one for all parties. Several books received from 
the Boston house, are necessarily left over for notice next 
month, when we shall give them the proper attention. 





Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. For sale by R. H. See 

& Co., Philadelphia. 

This is a very excellent domestic story, with fine pictures 
of rural life, well calculated to interest young readers, and 
inspire them with feelings of reverence for the good and 
beautiful in nature and religion. We commend it to young 
readers. 








BUSINESS 


HeEap.ey’s WasuIncTon.—-The commencement of the Life 
of General George Washington, in Graham’s Magazine, has 
given an impulse to the work, in the way of new sub- 
scribers, for which we were searcely prepared, although we 
anticipated a popularity and sale, from this feature, greater 
than from any other single series of papers that had ever 
before appeared in this Magazine. 

“The Father of his Country” is embalmed in the hearts 
of the people, and the rising generation will have their 
memories stored with fact and illustration, in relation to 
his character, by Headley, so that Washington’s “ memory 
will be kept green” in tens of thousands of American 
households, and each chapter of the work, as it appears 
monthly in Graham hereafter, will be looked for with an 
avidity far greater than that which has been manifested 
for “ Abbott’s Life of Napoleon.” How much better and 
more worthy Headley’s theme is, we need not tell to the 
American public. 

The work is copyrighted, and cannot appear elsewhere. 
It is elegantly illustrated with drawings and engravings 
by the first artists. The March part is also illustrated by 
a splendid engraving of “Washington prior to the Revolu- 
tion,” from.an accredited portrait in the possession of the 
Qustis family. The illustrations alone. for this work will 
cost the publishers of “Graham” over $5,000—a sum they 
very cheerfully spend for the very liberal class of the 
public which sustains this time-honored American month- 
ly, which, through all changes in others, and all competi- 

tion, fair or foul, keeps its proud position at the very head 
’ of our own literature; at once its leader, supporter and 
defender. : 





Deatn or Grorce Lipparp.—Since our last issue, death 
has taken from us one of our young and promising literary 
men, in the midst of his ambitions and his labors—Mr. 
George Lippard. His disease was consumption, and so flat- 
tering were its touches, that for weeks before his death his 
friends and himself had the highest hopes of his recovery. 
Mr. Lippard continued his literary labors up to the day of 
his death, and went down with the laboring oar in his 
hand. His style of writing was not pleasing to us, but it 
was marked by an intense earnestness, which won for him 
& very wide circle of readers. His death leaves a vacancy 
which will be very generally felt by periodical readers. 





CAROLINE CHESEBRO’—We are pleased to be able to an- 
nounce to our readers the reception of a most delightful 
“love story,” from the pen of our former yalued corre- 
spondent, Miss Cheesebro’, which we shall commence in 
the next number of Graham. It is called, “Bernice 
Atherton; a Love Story,” and will run through three 
or four numbers of the Magazine. We bespeak for it a 
popularity seldom attained by magazine papers. 


ee 


Racnekt, the great French tragedienne, is coming to this 
country, it is said, to try Jonathan’s mettle and carry off 
his gold. These foreign cormorants are too well fed amongst 
us—too much petted, praised and rewarded. Nothing short 
of one thousand dollars per night can buy their voices or 
their fiddles. It was Park Benjamin, we think, who said 
that American lectures were considered rather small affairs 
beside a Dutch fiddler or a broken-down opera-singer, 
Truth is homely—so is Madame Rachael—but she will take 
our cash and praise just as well. Jonathan you are gulla- 
ble and good natured! 








MATTERS. 


OakrorD.—As the spring is about opening, and crowds 
of strangers from the South and West—all readers of Gra- 
ham—will soon fill our hotels, we must not omit to com. 
mend to them the elegant establishment of Mr. Charles 
Oakford, the prince of American: hatters, who throws open 
his ample doors at all hours to receive the smiling faces of 
customers. Mr, Oakford’s store is on Chestnut Street, be- 
low Seventh, in one of the splendid brown stone buildings 
belonging to the Fisher estate, where he is always to be 
found dispensing the laws of fashion, and the forms also, 
The variety, the elegance, durability and price of Mr. Oak- 
ford’s goods commend his place of business to dealers, either 
wholesale or retail. Call and see him, by all means. 





GoLD PENs,—We have had the pleasure of testing a new 
article in the gold pen, line, which strikes us as one of the 
best we have used. Messrs. Bard & Wilson are the manu- 
facturers, and to their establishment we commend such 
of our readers as wish a first rate article. 





Our lady friends will find at Horstman’s dress-trimming 
establishment, Seventh and Chestnut, a choice variety of 
all kinds of trimmiings, which they offer, with superior 
inducements to wholesale and retail dealers. 





New Mousic.—We are indebted to Mr. Horace Waters, 
333 Broadway, New York, for quite a variety of new and 
excellent music. Among the pieces received by us we 
mention the following: 

“De Jassou’s Gems of Popular Songs, arranged for the 
Guitar.” 

“ An Evening on the Water. 
John Pychowski.” 

“The Old Oak Tree. By Dr. Chas. H. G. F. Loehr.” 

“The Prodigal Son; a Quartette for Church or Social 
Circles.” 

“ The Good-for-Nothing Polka. By Thos. Baker.” 

“The Mountain Echo. Written and Composed by the 
Hutchinson Family.” 

“The Spirits; a Duett. By Thos. Baker,” 

“Let us speak of a Man as we find him, 
Thomas.” 

“Do Good; Song and Chorus. By J. B. Woodbury.” 

“The Katy-did Song; or Katy-did’s Answer to Katy. 
By Thos. Baker.” ‘This last is one of the most popular 
songs of the season, and is widely circulated and sung by 
the lovers of music every ‘where. We will be happy to 
send to any of our readers either or any of the above 
pieces, on the receipt of twenty-five cents for each piece. 

We had intended to have spoken of the celebrated Pianos 
for which Mr. Waters is the New York agent,—an adver- 
tisement of which will be found in the Graham for this 
month,—but we must defer the article until next month. 
In the meanwhile we hope to hear a friend discourse sweet 
music for us from one of them, if we can get to New York 
for a day or so. 

Our friends will find at Mr..Water’s store the very best 
assortment of music and of pianos to be found in the 
United States, and we urge our Southern and Western 
friends to give him a call when they go to New York. 


For the Piano Forte. By 


By J. BR. 





A number of new books on our table are omitted, but 
will be noticed hereafter. 











marm, yer bonnet’s comin’ off! Pitch us @ 


“ Please, 
copper for telling yer.” 
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“Do you believe in. this table-talking, Matil that 
there *s such a fuss about?” ’ ~ 
r “Oh, dear no! Why, the other evening a table was asked 
pas old I was, and it rapped out forty! Ridiculous—when 
m not three-and-twenty till next March!” 
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“There—that was a portrait of my mother’s father, 
ted by Le Lange, in 1802.” 
“La! What Guys our grandfathers made of themselves.” 
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Frederick. Now then, William, what are yer waitin’ for.” 
William. Why, I wos a thinkin’ vether I should wear 
my moostachers like this here or like that hare. 
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WAITING FOR THE CARRIAGE. 


Charlie. This will be a stupid affair, G . 
Georgy. Oh, yes—only a white frock and black mitten 
perty—very slow. [Old Nurse wonders what next. 
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POULTRY FANCIES. 
Naughty little boy a “Cochin” it for throwing stones at 
the fowls. 




















YOUNG GENTS GOING TO THE RACES. 
pg pear se tng sudden and very severe indisposi- 


tion, I regret to say that I shall not be able to attend the 
Office to-day. I hope, however, that I shall be enabled to 
resume my duties to-morrow. I am, gentlemen, 


Yours very a 








Lady. No, I’ve nothing for you. You always ask me 
every time I cross. 


Boy. Yes, and every time you crosses you allus gives me 
nothink! 


(rnin 


























Dick. You're not going to leave our Bachelor Club and 
marry, are you, Bill? 

Bill. Y-es, Dick, I’m twied of the o’ller fivolities of s0- 
ciety, and have wesolved to take a pwatner for life. 





REMARKABLE CASE OF TABLE-TALKING. 


Table (loquiter). Don’t you believe him, mum—I’m not 
mahogany, but I’m veneered and second-hand. 





[Table dances about on its legs for a considerable time and 
vanishes in a blue flame.} 

















GRAHAM’S MONTHLY FASHIONS. 


FROM MADAME FERRORO, NO. 5 JONES STREET, NEW YORK. 








Laby Srrrinc.—Coif of lace, with tufts of blossoms and droo branches. Hair in a waved mass, covering the ear. 
Dress of taffeta, corsage low in the neck, with open front, crossed by four bands, trimmed in the middle by a bow with- 
outends. A fifth bow is placed at the point of the corsage. Sleeves not quite to the elbow, with a bow placed in the 
front of each. Three skirts. ‘Che edges of the dress, in front, the bands, the bottom of the sleeves, and the skirts, are 
all bordered by bouillomée, of the same material as the dress. The laces are en suite with the coif, the undersleeves be- 
ing double, and reaching midway to the waist. White gloves and embroidered handkerchief. 


LaDy STanpING.—Dress of taffetas glacé ; three skirts, low-necked corsage; short sleeves, trimmed with bows with free 
ends, four on the body—the lower one with longer floats than those above. Similar bows ornament the sleeves, and 
graduated ones the points where the two skirts are looped into festoons, A trimming of fringe ornaments the corsage, 
it being continued from the neck down the front in a graceful sweep. The sleeves and the skirts are similarly decorated. 


The hair in waved bandeaux, with a wreath, which spreads at the sides into fuller tufts of flowers. A narrow engrelure 
of Honiton surmounts the corsage. 














The following cuts are from Grorce P. Buirim, 361 Broadway, New York, who has all the latest 
styles of goods represented in the plates. 





“DE MEDICIS.” 


“ BLOSSAC.” A richly embroidered Mantilla, with the 

A novel and rechereché garment, in colored demi-gilet or vest. Made in all prevailing 

taffeta, composed of a number of pointed ruffles, colors, and variously trimmed, or richly em- 
with an ornamental edging. broidered. 
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A beautifully formed Talma, with a deep orna- THE “ TEBA.” 
mented border and fringe. The illustration re- This is one of the most generally admired 
presents one covered with massive Chinese em- Mantillas of the season, perfectly novel i 
broidery. style and trimming. 














